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FINE OLD CALIFORNIA 


TABLE WINES AND GHAMPAGNES. 
PS 


CHAMPAGNE. 
Pure, + 

Delicate, 
+ 


Arpad Haverxthy & Co 
530 WASHINGTON S.F. CAL. 
THE ONLY PRODUCERS OF 


NATURAL CHAMPAGNE 
On the Pacific Coast. 
PRODUCED BY FERMENTATION IN THE BOTTLE, 


FROM THE ORLEANS VINEYARD, 
| MADISON, YOLO Co. 
PERFECTION. 


CORNER POST. 


| QUARTZ WARE, 
19th CENTURY WONDER. 


Elegant and unique ware, made from the slag of Gold and 
Silver ores. Sample Match Stand by mail, 45 cents--4 fine 
pieces, assorted, $1.00. Agents wanted, 


J E LE & co. 
100 O’FARRELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


The First National Bank of Fresno, California. 


CAPITAL STOC R100, 00. 
President. H. BRALY, 
Vice. President, - - WM. PAYMONVILLE, 
Cashier. K. 


Directors CHANCE WM. FAY- 


I AL 
MONVILLE, AM MAK RY, J. WOODWARD. 


Makes Collections, Issue 8 s Lette rs of Credit, Buys 
and Sells Exchange on allimportant cities. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
CHAMPAGNE: PURE COD LIVER 
| OIL AND LIME. 


W. B. CHAPMAN 
Cures Colds, Bronchitis, and 
SOLE A NT F . all Scrotulous Humors 
GE OR THE PACIFIC COAST ) The great popularity of this safe and efficacious 
paration is alone attributable to its intrinsic worth. 
a : as n the cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whoop 
123 CALIFORNIA ST. ing Cough. Scrofuious  Hmmors, and all Consumptive 
svinptoms, it has no superior, if equal. Let no one neglect 
the early symptoms of disease, when an agent is at hand 
which will eure all. complaints of the Chest, Lungs, or 
Throat. Manufactured only by A.B. WiLBpor, Chemist, 
Beston, Sold by all droggists. 


Gr For Sale by all First-Class Wine Merchants & Grocers. | 
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=THE WHITE KING= 


FOR: FAMILY: 


Dress Making, Tailoring and General Manufacturing 


IN ITS GREAT RANGE OF WCRK IT 
STANDS WITHOUT AN 
The 
finest 
Finished, 


~< 


Lightest 


Running. 
> 


7he 


7 Lest 


The 
Most 


Satis[ving. 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co., 
108 and 110 Post Street, | San Francisco. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
167 Second Street, Portland, Or. 1168 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


0. H, TOWNSEND'S PATENT 
HOUSEHOL D ) TREASURE A—Top, 2 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft, K-—Kneading Board. C - Cut- 
ting Board, for cutting bread and cold meats. D—Drawer for 
Table-Linen. E—Drawer for Rolling Pin, Spices, Knives and 
S = Forks. F and G—Mice and Dust-Proof Drawer for Menls, 
ry Sugars or such like articles, H—Large Convex Drawer, hold- 
ing 50 pounds ot Flour. B&@ Thus you see this table is also a 
coluplete pantry. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FURNITURE DEALERS. 


WHOLESALE FACTORY, 


No. 440 FIFTH STREET, 
C. H. TOWNSEND & CO. 


Most COMPLETE AND gesrae: SELECTED STOCK OF | D VI DE N D N OT | CE: 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


SAVINGS & Load Solely. 
Sam C! Saliidge For the half year ending December 31, 1887, the 


: Board of Directors of the German Savings and Loan 

SAN FRANcisco: | Society has declared a dividend, at the rate of four 

and one-half (44%) per cent. per annum on term 

deposits, and three and three-fourths (334) percent. 

SPECIAL OFFER. per annum on ordinary deposits, and payable on 

A late and reliable Map of California, with Counties colored, and after TUESDAY, the 3d di iy of January, 1588. 
inclosed in Bound Pocket Cover, lettered in Gold, mailed free By order of 


on receipt of two cents in stamps. GEORGE LETTE, Sec’y. 
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AS RS WS me These wheels are designed for all purposes where 
\ Qs limited quantities of water and high heads 
are utilized, 


and are guar- 
anteed to give 
‘more power 
with less wa- 
ter than any other 
wheel made. 

bee Estimates furnished on 
== application, for wheels specially 
=< built and adapted to suit any 
- particular case. Fine illustrated 


catalogue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


Photographic Parlors and View Emporium. 


No. 8 Montgomery St. 
Oj: posite the Masonic Temple, the Grand and Palace Hotels, § F, 
_ASCEND ELEVATOR. 


The Latest Cabinet, Boudoir and Promenade Photovraphs 
finished in Taber's inimitable style. 
LHE BEST AND LARGEST COLLECTION. oF VIEWS 
OF PACIFC COAST SCENERY, 


—FMBRACING— 
/ 
VIEWS 
Dosemite, 
Love Mammoth Groves, 
Gevsers ALL SIZES Ft yR 


fr? Ki wrest, 


Otils, 


PORTFOLICS, 
ING, 


\ 


Columbia Riwmr, 


SALTANESE EWS, 
Platn and Colored: 
Horvolulsand the 

44 NOVELTIES IN 


Islands. rales, Passe partouts, 


Ete., Ete. 
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EX 
I. W. TABER, opposite Masonic Temple. 


HOUGHTON, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By James Capsor. With a fine new steel 


portrait, 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50; half calf, 


OO; 


Mr. Cabot, who is Mr. Emerson’s literary executor, 
is admirably equipped in every respect to write his 
biography. He has incorporated in it many letters 
and copious extracts from Mr. Emerson’s journal, 
bringing. out distinctly the nobility of Mr. Emerson’s 
character, the depth and purity of his thought, the 
admiring loyalty of his friends, and the profound and 
cracious influence of his writings and of his life. 


LarGe-Parer Epition. Limited to Five Hundred 
copies, Uniform with the Large-Paper Edition of the 
Riverside issue of Emerson’s Works, printed in the 
most careful manner on the best paper. | Price, Ten 
Dollars for the two volumes. 


The Fireside Hawthorne. 


ComeLeETE. WorK3 OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: 
Fireside. kdition. six volumes.  16mo0, $10.00 ; 
half calf, 820,00, (Sold in Sets.) 


A compact and inexpensive edition of Hawthorne's 
incomparable.romances, novels, short stories, and note 
Sooks, printed on large type. 


Henry Clay. 


Vols. XV and XVI of American Statesmen. By 
Scuurz. 2 vols. 1lémo, cloth, $2.5u; half 
morocco, $5.00, 


‘A biography from which almost nothing could be 
taken without marring its completeness.....So0 many 
sears of political life had to be traversed, the discus- 
sion of so many public questions 10 be examined, so 
many speeches to be read and analyzed, and their 
<ore extracted, the parts that so many other public 
men played had to be viewed and their influence 
determined, that it is a literary wonder that these two 
volumes can and do contain all that is essential to a 
full knowledge of the political life of Mr. Clay, and of 
the political history of the country during that life.’"— 
The Overland 


‘By far the best of the biographies which have 
deen brought out in the American Statesmen series, 
if it be not the best work of this nature which, has 
ever been produced in this country.”—7Z7he Atlantic 
Monthly, 


The Gates Between. 


By Evizaseta Stuart PHELps, author of The Gates 
Ajar,” ‘‘ Beyond the Gates,” ete. 1 vol, 16mo, $1.25, 
Like the two other stories named here, this relates 

to the Unseen. It is not a common ‘‘ ghost” story, 
or a tale of the supernatural told merely to excite 
interest; but an exceedingly interesting narrative of 
the inevitable, giving the possible experience and 
remedial discipline of a hard and selfish nature in the 
life after death. 


Patrick Henry. 


Vol. XVII of American Statesmen. By Moses Corr 
Tycer, author of ‘* A History of American Litera- 
ture,” etc. 15mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A thoroughly engaging account of a man who con- 
tributed to the American Revolution, not only an 
eloquence which has made him immortal, but political 
counsel of a breadth and wisdom which entitle him to 
rank among American statesmen whom we do well 
to honor. 


A Princess of Java. 


A Novel of Java. By Mrs. 8. J. I[iaGinsox. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1.50. 


This is a striking s‘ory, describing a princess of 
Java and her fortunes; also a prince of Java, an 
English gentleman, and a girl, half English, half 
Javan. The incidents and adventures are thoroughly 
interesting, and the descriptions of life and nature of 
Java add peculiar attractions to the story. 


Frontier Stories. § 


By Brer Harte. Vol. VI of his Collected Works. 
Riverside Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00; half 
calf, $3.00. The set, 6 vols. cloth, 12.00; half 
calf, $18.00. 


This volume contains Flip, a California Romance ; 
Found at Blazing Star; In the Carquinez Woods; 
At the Mission of San Carmel; A Blue-Grass Penelope ; 
Left out on Lone Star Mountain; A Ship of °49. 


for sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers. e 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., BOSTON. 
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YEAR * OF * THE 


EDITED BY ° AZZENWN*> THORNDIAF RICE. 


FOR * MORE * THAN SEVENTY YEARS THE NORTH AMERICAN * REVIEW 
HAS * BEEN RECOGNIZED AS ‘THE.*.LEADING ° ORGAN 


Cha Ud if , OF AMERICAN * THOUGHT * AND * AMERICAN * SCHOLARSHIP. 


CONTRIBUTORS * CONTAINS THE NAME. OF EVERY: AUTHOR 


oF? ANY 4. BAIT NENCE IN LIT- 
ERATURE, PAST: | Contributors. AND * PRESENT, * AND THE * MOST 
CELEBRATED WRITERS. OF °° EUROPE HAVE 


BEEN REGULAR CONTRIPUTORS:* TO * ITS..°> PAGES. 


lis -GIRG@ULATION 1S ° GREATER TO-DAY THAN 


GOPHER PERIOD.“ OF" ITS CH; culation. HISTORY. 


MORTH ~ AMERICAN ° “REVIEW DISCUSSFS.”~ THOSE °. TOPICS.*° WHICH °: :AT 


ARE UPPERMOST .°. IN'.* THE. PUBLIC: * . MIND, 
AND ABOUT.” WHICH * EVERY INTELLIGENT <.-PERSON Contents. 
DESIROUS OF ° RCOUIRING’® ‘THE. FULLEST AND’ MOST 

TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 


4 
* PRESENTS BOTH SIDES ° OF OUESTIONS. THU 
Attitude. IUESTIONS, * THUS 


INSURING * ‘THE * LARGEST OF ALL MATTERS:* IN 


‘CONTROVERSY, AND ENABLING ‘THE’ * READER TO * .JODGE’* UNDERSTANDINGLY ’ ON 


6 SIN THE CONFLICT’ OF OPINIONS, THE TRUTH ‘LIES. 
Il’ ADDRESSES ITSELF TO ° THINK- 
a 
ALL WHO * WOULD* REACH 
WELL-REASGNED; UNPARTISAN. * CONCLUSIONS * ON’ * SUBJECTS OF. PUBLIC. * INTEREST. 


» IT * ENGAGES * ‘THE SERVICES Wy, 
AUTHORS * WHO * BY * THEIR * STUDIES 01Ce Z ruters. 


THEIR ~ OPPORTUNITIFS .° . ARE 
QUALIFIED ~ FOR :* THE. * THOROUGH °. DISCUSSION OF ° THE °° SUBJECTS 


ON * WHICH * THEY * WRITE. 

THE * NORTH * AMERICAN * REVIEW * IS * PUB- Terms. LISHED * ON 
THE FIRST DAY OF EACH * MONTH. . SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE, $5.00 PER ANNUM“ IN ADVANCE. SINGLE * NUMBERS, * 50 CENTS. ° 
POSTAGE * PREPAID * BY * THE * PUBLISHER. If * CAN * ORDERED * ‘THROUGH * ANY 
BOOKSEIg-ER * OR * NEWSDEALER. 


ALL BUSINESS * COMMUNICATIONS * SHOULD * BE. ADDRESSED : 


The North American Review, 3 East 14th St., New York. 
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BONNY 


Of all the choice fruit lands in Shasta, suit- 
able for small farms, none are more desirable 
than those lying along the bank of the Sacra- 
mento River between Anderson and Redding. 
Particularly fertile is the portion about a mile 
anda half trom the latter place, which is known 
from its beautiful prospect as Bonny View. 
Itis a part of the Rancho Buena Ventura,— 
the old Redding grant,—which has lately been 
subdivided into twenty-acre fruit farms by: its 
owners, Messrs. Frisbie & Wiley. 

The entire property is surrounded by a 
substantial fence, and is nearly all under cul- 
tivation. "The Sacramento River bounds it on 
the east, and the California and Oregon rail- 
road supplies the western boundary. ‘The soil 
varies at different points of the tract, changing 
from a dark sandy loam, mixed with adobe, 
through the ordinary dark loam to a light sandy 
loam near the river. Irrigation is unneces- 
sary as the seepage from the river provides all 
the moisture necessary for successful farming. 
Should water be wanted, however, for surface 
use, all portions of the tract could be irrigat- 
ed from the river with very slight expense. 

Bonny View is laid off with a road extend- 
ing its entire length along the railroad from 
north to ssuth; and with cross roads extend- 
ing from the railroad to the river, so that each 
lot fronts on one of these roads, and all have 
direct communication with the river. This 
land lies in what is known as the Citrus Belt of 
Northern California, and is well adapted to 
the growth of apples, peaches, figs, prunes, 
pears, grapes, apricots, almonds, English wal- 
nuts, oranges, and other temperate and semi. 
tropical fruits; also corn, vegetables, alfalfa, 
wheat, barley, and other cereals. Good wa- 
ter in abundance can be secured by digging 
from ten to twenty feet on any part of the land, 
and on its immediate outskirts an almost un- 
limited supply of wood can be had for the cut- 


ting. ‘The climate in this locality is unexcep- 


VIEW, 


tionable, and the air is pure and bracing as 
the sea and mountain can make it. The south 
wind or sea breeze prevails, alternating occa- 
sionally with a light wind from the north. 

Fruit growing is destined to be a highly prof- 
itable occupation in this northern extremity of 
the Sacramento valley, for beyond this point 
many, even of the temperate fruits, do not 
reach their highest development, and it is rec- 
ognized as the northern limit of grapes and 
citrus fruit. These facts make a market al- 
most certain for the capacity of our lands, and 
the California and Oregon Railroad furnishes 
the means for rapid transportation of fresh 
fruits to points northward, where they will al- 
ways be gladly received. ‘The extensive and 
seemingly inexhaustible mines of Shasta Coun- 
ty create a brisk local market for a large quan- 
tity of such produce. 

The fact that these lands lie so near to the 
town of Redding, the largest inland town in the 
State north of Red Bluff, and the chief trad- 
ing point and business center of Northern Cal- 
ifornia, makes them doubly valuable, and ren- 
ders it almost certain that in a few years the 
land which can now be bought for less than 
the ordinary price of farming lands in this 
State, will be worth three or four times its pres- 
ent market value. 

The tract has been cut into small lots, with 
the idea of selling only to actual settlers, who 
will build up a pleasant community of their 
own. Sales are made on very easy install- 
ments, thus opening the way for men of small 
means to secure homes and establish a paying 
business. “Fhe demand for the lots, however, 
has been so great, owing to rapidly increasing 
immigration, that the present prices, viz., from 
thirty to fifty dollars an acre, will probably 
only hold for a short time. Parties desiring 
further information concerning prices or terms, 
may address the proprietors, Messrs. Frisbie 
& Wiley, Redding, Shasta County, Cal. 
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RICE, MARTIN & CO. 
Real Estate Agents, 


PASADENA, CAL. 


DECKER & LUCAS, 


DEALERS IN 


REAL - HSTATE 


(J. Decker, Public Administrator of Los Angeles Co.] 


24 South Fair Oaks Pasadena, Cal 


WALTER E. COOLEY, 


GENERAL 


Insurance Avent, 


PASADENA, 


ae 
REAL ESTATE 
And General Commission (gents, 


7 Colorado Strest, Pasadena, Cal. 


E.C. WEBSTER & CO. 


Investment Bankers Real Estate | 


Pasadena, Cal. 
O’NEILL BROS. 
Real Estate and Loan, 


BOX 244, 
PASADENA, CAL. 


BUCHANAN & HEISS, 
Real Estate Dealers 
16 Soath Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadera, Cal. 


fidelity Investment Co. 


OF PASADENA, 


Special attention given fe Investment for Non-Residents, in 
Pasadena and the Famous San Gabrie | Valley Lands. 


CoRRESPONDENCH SOLICITED. 


GUY, PROSSE2 & JJEZNSON, 
7% North Fair Oaks Ave.. Pasadena, Cal. 


E. A. RICE. D. M, JOHNSON. JAMES GR&4yY. 


EDWIN A. RIckE & Co. 
Real Hstate Brolrors, 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. . 
Buy and Sell Evorything. 
RAYMOND AVE. (South of Kansas St.) 


HOTEL, 


A. K. BRIGGS, Proprietor. 
First-Class Accommodation for Travelers. 


PASADENA, CAL. 


Knight, McLean & Co. 
Real Estate, Loans & Insurance, 


AGENTS FOR- 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CO. 
{6 North Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Cal, 


CLAPP, McCORMICK & PINNEY, 
REALESTATE BROKERS 


Specialty Made of Inside Property, 


8 West Colorado St.,. Pasadena, Cal. 


SHOuUP & BALL, 
EB 
12 South Raymond Avenue, 

PASADENA, CAL. 


LOCKE, WILLARD & BUELL, 


Real Estate Dealers 
PASADENA. CAL. 


PASADENA, CAL. 


-{-+IT STANDS AT THE HRAD!.:- 


The Light Running “Domestic” 


Do not fail to see it before buying a Sewing Machine. 


BINS, 


29 Post Street, San Francisco. 


PASADENA. 


One of the most prosperous, beautiful, and 
interesting places in California is Pasadena, 
nine miles by rail from Los Angeles, at the 
foot of the Sierra Madre range, and the crown 
of the] »vely San Gabriel valley... Of the scen- 
ery a visitor writes : 

‘To the south, the eyeis enraptured by beau- 
tiful rolling hills, quiet valleys, lovely homes 
surrounded by orange groves and vineyards, 
and b2yond these the far reaching plains be- 
yond Los Angeles till they almost vanish, but 
not before the broad Pacific is descried glim- 
mering in the distance. Then turning to the 
west, the view changes; the hills are more 
abrupt and wild, while the tortuous Arroyo 
Seco winds picturesquely to the north. The 
delighted observer now turns to the north, 
and the eye reposes as it gazes on the north 
ringe of the Sierra) Madre. Wild, rocky, 
seamed with yawning canons, what a contrast 
to the gently sloping plain with its beautiful 
homes. and orchards, out of which it so sud- 
But the sublimest and most 
awe Inspiring view lies to the east and north- 
There are the Sierras, gradually soften- 


denly springs! 


east. 
ing as the ranve coatinues In the distance, the 
nodle, s10w-capped peak of ‘Old Baldy,’ the 
dim, eternal snows, San. Bernardino and San 
Jacinto, together with the tertile, rolling plaim 
almost fading away.” , 

The history of Pasadena tor the past two 
years reads like an Arabian Nights -tale. In 
1SS5, the ‘‘colony,’’.as it was termed, had a 
population of 2,000 or 3,000, and outside of 
a few elegant houses but limited improve 
ments had been made. ‘There was not a brick 
business house in the place, nora foot of side- 
_ walk, and the San Gabriel Valley Railway had 
been completed only from Los Angeles to 
Pasadena. But the fame of the place, its beau- 
tyand itsclimate,were becoming spread abroad 
py the tourists who had visited here, and by 
the invalids who had regained their health. 


People began to flock into the valley, and all 
who came naturally settled in Pasadena, the 
loveliest spot in the valley. People were anx- 
to have homes, and property began to change 
hands. Values were low, and everyone made 
investments. The business of the town be- 
gan to increase, and brick blocks were occa- 
sionally erected to meet the growing demand 
for room. In June, 1886, the town was in- 
corporated, and from that time, the develop- 
ment has beenrapid. Fair Oaks Avenue and 
Colorado, then the principal business streets, 
were scenes of busy activity, and a more ex- 
tended, rapid and substantial amount of build- 
ing was never witnessed in any town. \ork- 
men and men of wealth came from all parts 
of the country, and joined in forwarding the 
wonderful era of prosperity that had dawned 
upon the young city. During the year of 
1886, the magnificent Raymond Hotel, cost- 
ing $250,000, was completed ; as was also the 
Carlton Hotel, nearly as large. besides these, 
there are a half-dozen other fine hotels and 
numerous boarding-houses. At the same time 
more. than ascore of large business houses 
were erected, and something over eight hun- 
dred residences. Still there was an urgent de- 
mand for more room, and building m tterial 
could not be obtained to meet the emergency. 
During 1886, three strect railways were com- 
pleted and put in operation, while a half-doz- 
en others were projected. | he streets, many 
of them, were graded, and miles of cement 
side-walk were laid. ‘The city was lighted with 
vas, and everything kept even pace in this ra»- 
id advance. 

The year 1887 that has passed has even 
outdone the record of 1886. ‘The population 
has increased to 12,000, and the limits of the 
city have been widely extended. New street 
railways have been,constructed, and two steam 
railroads are being built through the city. 
The first month of 1887 witnessed the pur- 


Pasadena. 


chase of the San Gabriel Valley road by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Company, and 
its completion to San Bernardino ; thus plac- 
ing Pasadena on the through line of that road 
from Kansas City to Los Angeles. A new 
impetus was given to the force with which the 
city was forging forward, and the wonderful 
changes and grand improvements that are be- 
ing made are simply startling. Some fifteen 
business houses, representing over sixty store 
rooms, are now being completed, one of them 
the largest building in the State outside of San 
Francisco. A $100,000 opera house ts being 
Scores of residences are under way— 
A mam- 


built 
miles of side-walk are being laid. 
moth fruit crystalizing establishment is In op- 
eration, and alsoa large cannery. The work 
of putting in one of the most. perfect sewer 
systems in the country is in progress, and 
countless other Improvements. 

luring the past twelve months, an elegant 
public school building was.finished. half- 
dozen churches were erected, and three more 
are being built, at a cost of from $25,000 to 
$49,0co each. The cornerstone of an ele- 
gant stone building, to be used for a public 
library and museum, has just been laid. ‘The 
Young Men’s Christian Association is putting 
up a fine building, and a stone library. build- 
The banks of the city hold 
New. railroad 


Inv is under way. 
over $2,500,000 1n deposit. 
enterprises are begun, and Pasadena easily 
ranks as the railroad center of the valley. 
No -pen can describe the loveliness of Pas- 
adena. ‘lhere are miles of hedges of cypress, 
trimmed 1n all beautiful shapes, and streets 
shaded with the rapidly-grown pepper. tree 
the cucalyptus, and the live-oak. ‘There are 
orange, Jemon, lime, apricot, pear, fiz, Japa- 
nese plum trees, plum and prune trees of all 
kinds, olive, walnut, and banana trees twenty 
feet All the tropic and semi-tropic 
growths of the continent seem at home in Pas- 
adena. 


scenery, tasteful homes, fine. drives, choice 


high. 
And though Pasadena has beautiful 


fruits and flowers, good society, and many 
other attractions for the tourist and emigrant, 
it is the genial, equable, healthful, climate, 


the balmy, bracing, exhilarating climate, in 


short, the glorious climate, which !nduces 
peop'e to come from the East, and from the 


_following.: 


North, and from all the world, to dwell among 
its Orange groves. | 

The best evidence of the advantages of the 
climate 1s its effect upon those who have come 
to Pasadena in years past, seeking to regain 
lost health. ‘There are several active business 
men who came as frail consumptives, who are 
now cajoying comfortable health, and able to 
attend to their occupations. 

Attendance at the public has 
increased in two years from one hundred pu- 
pils to upwards of three hundred. The schools 


schools 


‘are well graded, the buildings modern, and 


supplied with every facility for thorough work. 
The lasadena Public Library is one of the 
town's most prized institutions. There are 
library rooms, Well furnished and supplied 
with books and magazines. The Association 
owns the building and the lot, and the Libra- 
ry is a nucleus for much of the social life of 
‘There are eight or nine church 
Large Sabbath 


the town. 
organizations Pasadena. 
schools and Ladies’ Aid and Missionary So- 
cleties attest the energy of these church or- 
ganizauions. ‘The churches, libraries and pub- 
lic schools. of 
absence of saloons and other disreputable 


Pasadena, and the absolute 
places, mark Pasadena as preeminently a 
place of happy and beautiful homes. 

The remarkable occurrence of. the ripen- 
ing of fruits at Pasadena is a marvel to East- 
ern people, unacquainted with the peculiar 
In this fa- 
vored spot fruit and vegetables are maturing 


character of the climate and soil. 

in every month of the rolling year. Ripe or- 
anges, lemons, and limes are in the market 
for twelve months ; figs from July till Decem- 
ber; tomatoes from January to the January 
apples from July to February. ; 
grapes from July to January; cherries ripen 
from June to August; plums and prunes from 
June to November ; Japanese persimmons 
November and iWecember; guavas twelve 
months : loquats April to July; quinces u- 
gust t «December ; nectarines July to Sep- 
tember ; strawberries ail the year ; blackber- 
ries Jine to September; currants May 16 to 
July 19: raspberries June to January: apri- 
cots June to September ; pomegranates Au- 
gustto December; peaches June to January, 
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Sega POULTRY BREEDERS & DEALERS. 


OAKLAND POULTRY YANDS, 


S. W. Cor. 17th & Castro Sts. 
CAKLAND, 


Manufactory of the Pacific Incubator and Brooder 
Avency of the Celebrated Silver Finish Galvanized Wire 
Netting for Poultry Yards and Rabbit Proof Fencing; the 
Wilson Bone and Shell Mill, &c.. Every rarity of Land and 
Water Fowl. 

The Pacific Coast Poultry Hand Book and Guide, 
40 cents. 

Send illustrated cir- 
cul.r to 


THE PACIFIC INCUBATOR C0., 


1309 CASTRO OAKLAND, 


Price, 


On 


Stamp for 60 page 


Are yeu using Weilingtun’s Improved Ea g Food for Poultry? 
y J IF NOT, ~ ALFALFA GRASS, 
WHY NOT? K CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 
FRUIT and every 
Every Grocer, ; 
VARIETY of SEEDS. 


Every Dragaist 
Sells It! 


B. F. Wellington, 425 Washington St., San Francisco. 


TRADE: SUPPLIER 


= 


CAL. 


"The 
ator 
lMakland,.- Cal, 

Price. from up. 

VModel ‘rfrom $5 
| 

Thoroughbred Poul- 
rv aud Sendfor . 
ew Circulars coutain- 
ng much valuable in- 
iormation, 


i INGUBATOR. 


SELF -REGULATING, 
RELIABLE, 
AND 8/MPLE. 


2 "OUR” FELT TOOTH BRUSH.) 


HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. 
<| 
AT on MAILED. 


"Pre! ‘essions uly named ‘‘The Hyeiar Brush.” ‘*The 
be “Anse ri nd po if} he Tre t know 
Tneauailed fer ben tt ‘nce and 


econom Bristle best ‘°Fiorence” make, 
fitting holde ar, 1dc. Set , or sold separately, 


AMERICAN BISCUIT CO. 


Nos. SOL-S05 Battery Street, 


\ 
San ‘Francisco, 


MANUFACTURE AN UNLIMITED VARIETY OF 


Trackers and Fancy Biscuits 


Superior to anything ever offered for sale in the 
United States. 


SOLE MAKERS. OF THE CELEBRATED 


<S NOW FLA BE 
California Cracker Co. 


Syuccessors: to the 


PROSPECT HEIGHTS, OAKLAND, CAL. 


SANTAMS 


Silver Duckwing, Black African, 
and frekins. 
Highest Class Bantams on the Coast. 
bor further information, address 
L. F. COCKROFT, 


$27 Market St., San Francisco, 


JO RIN 


IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF 
Langshans, Piymoush Rocks, Brown Leghorns, Pekin: Ban- 
tams, light Brahmas. Partridge Cochins, Buff 


Cochins, Registered: Berkshire Pigs. 


706 TWELFTH ST., OAKLAND, CAL. 


Large lot of young Birds ready for sale. - Send for Circulars. 


CLOVER. 


NtEDHAM’sS RED CLovER BLOs- 
sOMs, and Extracts prepared from 
me the Blossoms, cure Cancer, Salt 
oe Kheum, snd all diseases arising 
from «n impure state of the blood; 
will also clear the complexion of 
all pimples and eruptions; is a 
ture cure for Constipation, Piles, 
and many other diseases. Both 
laxative and tonic. Needham’s 
Red Clover cures after everything 
else fails. For full particulars, 
etc., address, W. C. NEEDHAM, 
or Box 2428, San Francisco, Cal. 


testimonixuls of cures, 
Box 422, San Jose, Cal., 
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NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


-FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, 


A Office, No. 214 Sacramento Street. 


Factory, Corner 16th and Utah Streets. 


LILY SOAP 


HE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. 
and does not injure the clothes. 
can be done in three to four hour . 
ing with this soap. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Washes withont rubbing, 
The Largest Family Washing in the city 
A girl of twelve years of age can do a wash- 


W. I. WILLIAMS & CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


914 MARKET STREET, 


Baldwin Hotel Block, 


San 


BONESTELL & CO. 


|P/AIPIEIR| 


WAREHOUSE, 


ALS EINDS OF 


Printing and Wrapping Paper 


401 & 403 SANSOME ST. 


COR. SACRAMENTO. 


Oscar Foss, 


Photographic Materials. 


Photographic Amateur Dry Plate of 
all the best makers a specialty. 


LENSES, BA: GRIUNDS, S27 
PLATES, CEEMI: ALG, ALSUMEN PAPER, 


S21. MISSION STREET, 


Near U.S. Mint SAN FRANCISCO. 


—— 
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VISALIA. 


Visalia is one of the oldest and most pros- 
perous towns of the upper San Joaquin Val- 
ley, the county seat of Tulare, the center of a 


very fertile country, and in the heart of the 


“ artesian belt.” 


The Visalia Delta publishes so. careful a 
review of the business and growth of the city | 
of Visalia that it has been used as the basis | 


for the following notes upon the place. Ze 


Delta says: ‘‘' The matter of securing better 
railroad communication has received much 
attention during the past year. Several routes 


have been surveyed running through or near | 


this city. It is considered certain that Visa- 
lia’s railroad facilities will be increased in the 
near future. The Visalia railroad, connected 
with the Southern Pacific at Goshen, has done 
a large business in transporting both freight 
and passengers. <A franchise has been grant- 
ed for the building of a railroad between Vi- 
salia and Tulare. The city has also granted 
the right of way for the road from the south- 


ern limit throuzh one of the main streets to 


the. park, in the northern end of the city. The 
survey of this line has been completed and 
grade stakes are being placed. Work will 
commence soon. 

In June of the last year the building of a 
telephone line between Visalia and Tulare was 
eommenced by local enterprise. . After com- 
pletion the line was sold to the Sunset ‘Tele- 
phone Company, which has extended it to oth- 
er places. In Tulare cointy are connected with 
the county seat : ‘Tulare, ‘Tokay, Tipton, Gosh- 
en, Hanford, Armona, Granzeville, Lemoore, 
and Kingston, | Linesare also being extended 
to the I.aguna de Tache grant and to Jacob’s 
ranch near ‘Tulare lake, and other places 
in Tulare; Fresno, and Kern counties will soon 
be brought within the system. ‘The electric 
lizht company organized last year, has become 
the Visalia Gas and Electric Light company, 
and gas works have been established. 

The number of people arriving at and de- 
parting from Visalia grows larger each week. 
The number remaining in and near Visalia 
also increases steadily, ‘There having been 


no census taken of the whole population of 
Visalia last year, it is impossible to give cor- 
rectly the number of inhabitants. The school 
census of this district taken last June gave a 
total of 617 children of school age. But in 
the school district is included a narrow strip 
of country surrounding the corporation limits, 
leaving to the city a school population of about 
550, which represents a total population of 
about 2475 whites ; or 2750 all told, includ- 


ing Chinese. In the farming country near 


Visalia there have also been a large number 
of arrivals during the year, and a number of 
large ranches have been sold. 

The fruit business was more important in 
Visalia last year than ever before. — Fruit ship- 
ments were made daily during the fruiting sea- 
son to markets In San Francisco, I.os Angeles; 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. A large 
amount was canned at the Visalia Fruit can- 
nery and met with ready sale at good prices. 
larger amount was dried, and was equal to 
the best furnished by any fruit-growing section 
of the State, The supply was not equal to 
the demand, and orders were received for 
shipments more rapidly than they could be 
filled. 

Land values in and about Visalia have in- 
creased materially during the past year, the ap- 


_ preciation being’considerable in city, suburb- 


an, and rural property. Tracts near town have 
been purchased by those whose intention it 
13 to divide them into city and villa lots. One 
of these tracts has been so subdivided. and the 
principal streets, as well as new ones, extend 
through it. 

‘he demand for government land has been 
greater, and the United States land office at 
Visalia has been thronged daily by persons 
desiring to locate claims, or by those making 
final proof on such. The land agency of the 
Southern Pacific company, also located ia V1- 
salia, has hkewise done an active business. 
Cheap lands can still be had in Kern — lands 
that will grow the citrus fruits in perfection 
and where homes can be made for thousands 


of settlers. 
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Quick Meal P. CENTEMERI & CO 


ALL SIZES.“ 


CHEAPER THAN 


WOOD, COAL OR GAS. 


No Smoke! No Soot! 


Circulars Mailed Free. 


Albrecht 


Importers and Retailers of 


Smith, All genuine stamped with name in full in left-hand 
by i 


glove, Orders mail promptly attended to, Price 


1386 MARKET STREET, lists furnished on application. 


TATA 4 
CAN FRANCISCO, HE NEW AND SURE ART of making money revealed, 
whereby froin $3,000 to $10,000 can be made yearly. 
Full particulars mailed for $1.00. 
J. H. BERG, Northwood, Dak. 


soft finish 


EXPERIENCED | 
operators 


oh ies QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


MACHINES 


‘poo! cotton: TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 


find it Tipit y Via the Great Transcontinental All-Rail Routes, 
ereatly all aeaiers 
Southern Pacific Compan 
advaitare Market 
| "ta use 5:..3-F.,Cal Daily Express and Emigrant) Trains make prompt 
- connections with the several Railway Lines 


in the East, counecting at 


Full-size pages latest Vocal and Instru- 
wental pieces, Agents wanted, With the several Steamer Lines to 


Address, F. TKRIFET, Boston, Mass. 
ROPEAN.PORTS. 


Merchants! you cansave SH by using the 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


ATONALCASH 
Attached to Overland: Express. Trains. 
THIRD-CLASS SLEEPIPG CARS 


urchase. 
Are run daily with Overland Emigrant Trains, 


of your 


No additional eharge for Berths in Third-class Cars. 


’ Tickets sold, Sleeping Car. Berths secured, and other 
infe ein: ition Given upon application at the Conrpany’s Offices, 
Where passengers calling person can seeure. choice of 
routes, ete. 


RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVAON, 
CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS 
For Sale on Reasonable. Terms. 
Apply address, 
W. H.. MILLs, JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, Land Agent, 
H. B. ANDREWS, 


Lind Commissioner, G. and s. A. Ry.. San Antonio, Tex, 


PIER CE&CO- A. N. TOWNE, o T. H. GOODMAN, 


371 B ROADWAY.OAKLAND. CGieneral Manawer, (ien., Pass. & Tkt. Agt, 
AGENTS FOR CALIFORNIA. SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
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TULARE. 


The town of ‘Tulare is ten miles from 
Goshen and two hundred and fifty-seven from 
San Francisco. It is a banking and business 
town with over two thousand population, a 
great shipping point, and a railroad division 
headquarters. Artesian wells al ound, and the 
manufacture of pipe and the boring of wells 
occupy many people. 

The country is growing fast, and is one of 
the garden spots of the State. In the artesian 
belt flowing wells are struck at an average 
depth of three hundred and seventy-five feet, 
and at a cost of .six hundred dollars per well. 
‘Tulare County has every variety of soil and cli- 
mate, rich valley lands, warm foothills, high 
mountains full of mineral wealth and covered 
with. redwood and sugar pine. 

The people of ‘Tulare County have posses- 
sion of one of the most promising and remark- 
able regions in the State, from San Diego 
to Siskiyou. It isaland full of resources 
and destined to support a very large popula- 
tion, and many large towns. Those already 
established will, of course, have the advantage 
In point of growth. 

Tulare County, according to the Tulare 
County Resources, has an area of more than 
four million acres, and is one hundred and 
forty miles in length by sixty miles in width, 
an empire in itself. Four hundred and fifty 
miles of canals are in the county, and an im- 
mense area of the plains is thus made produc- 
tive. ‘lhe expense of irrigation is only one 
er two dollars per acre per year. large areas 
of the county need no irrigation. ‘The warm 
or frostless belt is very large in extent. 

The town of ‘‘ulare is one of the newer 
towns of the county, and is full of enterprise 
andenergy.. It has fine brick blocks of two and 
three stories, numbers of machine shops, a 


foundry, large grain warehouses, a planing 
mill, and good lumber yards. ‘The school- 
house is an elegant brick structure, costing 
over twenty thousand dollars. Large tracts 


of land near the town are being cut up Into 
colony divisions, and grapes and fruit will be 
planted for market. The history of Fresno is 
certain to be repeated in the more southern 
towns, such as Tulare City. Steady and 
rapid growth is the order of the day, and the 
region is filling up with settlers. 

The building boom of last year has not 
abated in ‘Tulare. Residence property is in 
good demand. More cottages are needed for 
renting to men of small means, <A system 
of sewerage is being established. The sea- 
son of 1888 has opened most prosperously, 
and the town has a steady influx of land- 
seekers and capitalists examining the re- 
sources of Tulare County. 

The great Artesian Belt of ‘Tulare and 
Kern is one of the most valuable districts in 
the State, and the man whose farm is within 
the artesian belt will always feel that be the 
season never so dry his crop cannot be a 
failures. Almost every acre within this belt 
is covered with a rich loamy soil. The eli- 
mate is so mild that any kind of semi-tropical 
fruit grows to perfection and in great abun- 
dance. It may be truthfully said that for all 
kinds of farming, gardening, vine and fruit 
srowing, no better soil can be found than 
the artesian districts of Tulare county. The 
average depth of wells now flowing is, per- 
haps, not over 400 feet, though some have 
been sunk to a depth of 7oo feet, In either 
case the expense does not exceed the cost of 
a share in an irrigating canal. The well once 
bored, the expense ceases ; there is no assess- 
ment. ‘The well is the individual property 
of the owner. He caps it or lets the water 
flow, as his interests require. \Legal decisions 
do not affect him. ‘There are no riparian 
owners below or appropriators above. The 
water is clear and pure. Heis not troubled 
with “slickens,” and the well does not throw 
out upon the land the seed of noxious weeds, 
It is claimed that the slight tincture of sul- 
phur found tm the water of many wells adds 
to their value. 


Che Oaks, 


1020 Oak Street, Oakland, Cal, 


é OME AND DAY SCHOOL, Terms begin in July 

Le and January. French, Spanish and German 
are spoken. 

y nr Lessons private and in classes. Regular and 

% special courses. More than two acres afford ample 


grouuds for out-door exercise. 
Address, MISS L. TRACY, 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 


A SELECT BOARDING AND. DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Eleventh Year. Fifteen Professors and Teachers. Every 
home comfort and care. Private assistance to rapid and 
thorvugh advancement. Full Academic Course, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Vocal and Ivustrumental Music, Drawing 


and Painting. 
For catalogue or information, address 


REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M., 


PRINCIPAL. 
1(36 VALENCIA STREET, : SAN FRANCISCO. 


BARNARD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, | College and Seminary. 


46 O'Farrell St., San Francisco. NEXT PERM WILL BEGIN 


Januar 11,.:1888. 
Commercial, Telegraphic, Penmanship, and 
me COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very nearly to that 
of Wellesley Collese, M: 


Short-hand Departments. Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains unchanged. 
For circulars or information apply to 


“OvuR CoLLEGE LEDGER,” containing full particulars C. Stratton, D. D,, or 
regarding the College Departments, Courses of Study, Mrs. C. T. Mills, 
Tertius, ete, will be mailed free to all applicants. MILLS SEMINARY P. O.. ALAMEDA Co.. Cal 


HOME AGAIN! For Printing 


——— Of Every Description, such as 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CARDS, 


The Overland is now printed by BILLHEADS, CIRCULARS, &c., or 
Bacon & Company, who have supe. 
rior fac ] ] 1t1es for p rin ting |: Wn ely Made to Order from First-Class Material, 


Send Orders to 


Ilustrated Publications. BACON & COMPANY, 


508 CLAY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


GOOD WORK AT LOW PRICES. tx astimatee rurnisnea when Desires 
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Educational Institution for Boys on. 


ST. MATTHEW'S. HALL, 


SAN MATEO, CAL. 


ce 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
Under Military Discipline. 

~” 

ct 


Special attention and advantages for fitting 
boys for a Scientific or Classical Course. 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, Principal. 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


The Leading Private 


Pierce Christian College 


Cj FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL FOR LADIES AND GEN- 
KFLEMEN. Equal ‘Terms ot Graduation. Healthy 
cation. “Temperance Town. Moral Community. Strong 
Faculty. Complete Courses of Study. Low Rates of Board 
and Lfuition, For intormation or register, address 
J. Cc. KEITH, President, 
COLLEGE CITY, CAL. 


SACKETT BJUARDING AND DAY SULHOOL, 
FOR BOYS AND YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Homelike Tajluences, combined with sirm Disci- 
pline and thorough School System, 


Prepares Students for College: or for business under resident 
niisters of proved ability. Address for catalogue, 


SACK ETT, Principal, 


No. 529 Hobart St., Oakland, Cal. 
Nex: Term: will bogia Jan’y 2nd, 1888. 


KINC’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


No. 15 Fourth Streot, San Francisco, 


Is the best place in the City to buy New and 
second-hand Books. The largest stock of. old 
Newspapers and Magazines can be found here, and 
a Visit Will well repay the lover of literature. 


JOSEPH’ A. 


Sixteen years with the late firm of A. Romin & Co. 


AND. STATIONER, 
SPECIAL AGENT FOR J. B. LIPPINCOTT. CO’'’S PUBLICATIONS. 
208 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
ehh ant Pine, Piate’s: Hall Biock. Sin Francisco, Cal. 
Printing and) Bookbinding doneton the most 
reasonable terms. Yearly subseriptions received 


for Lippincott’s Magazine and other Popular Peri- 


olicals. 


Fis: Fil. MOORE, 


(tT 
BOOKS 


REMOVED TO. 


423 Kearny St., near California. 


HOPKINS ACADEMY, 
Oakland, Cal. 
(SEVENTEENTH YEAR.) 
Rev. H. E. JEWETT, M. A., PRINCIPAL. 
Receives Boys and Young Men. Fits for College and for 


Practical Business Life. . he next Term begins ‘Tuesday, 
January 3d, 1¥88.. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


California Acadenny, 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
A thorough Training School for Young Men and Boys. 
Earnest and Capable Instru tors. Special Attention 
paid to English, Military Drill and Discipline. Send for 


Catal gue. 
CoOL. w. H. O'BRIEN, Principal. 


FIELD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
1825 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, Cal 


Address MRS. R. G. KNOX, Proprietor, or MISS FRAN- 
CES A, DEAN, Principal. 


The next Term will begin Wednesday, January 4, 1888. 


SNELK SEMINARY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
568 TWELFTH STREET, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Fall Term begins Monday, January 2, 1888. Full Seminary 
Course of Instruction. Pupils titted to enter the State-Uni- 
versity, and Vassar or are Colle 9 Pi for Circular to 


coe Grade Teachers of 
both sexes, Principals 
and Assista:.ts, for Town 


and Country Districts wanted immedia ely. Salaries from 
#560 to $100, Apply at once. or send fur application form 
and circulars of information to 


The Pacific Coast Sureau of Education, 
MAY L. CHENEY, MANAGER, 


612 Clay STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


CHILION BEACH, 


IMPORTER OF —— 


Books & fine Stationery, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 
OpposiT#t# OCCIDENTAL San FRANCISCO. 


Monograms and Crests Artistically Designed and 
Engrave ed. New Books. The iatest Styles of Sta- 
tionery, We dding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 

Cards always in Stock. Marcus Ward’s Celebrated 
Irish Linen Papers and Envelopes. 


JAMES HOLET 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
TYLER BEACH, PROPRIETOR. 
AMERICAN PLAN, Rates, 2,00 to $2.00 per Day 


Coach and Carriage at Depot on ca of all Trains. 


\ 


ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| 
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SIZES OF WHEELS 
10 to 27 FEET. 


PERFECTLY 
SELF 
REGULATING. 


STRONGEST, 
CHILAPEST. 


Pumping Capacity, 
2,000 to 200,000 Gals. 
per day, 


Or Enough to 20 Alfalfa, or 50 Acres Oranges. 


PACIFIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


211-215 J STREET, 934 & 936 MISSION STREET, 


SACRAMENTO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


BULL & GRANT F. 1. CO. 233 Los Angeles St., Los Angeles. 
SAN DIEGO I. C. & S. CO. San Diego. 


‘Toilet Soap 


WhiteExquisitely-Perfumed-Pure. 


COLGATE & Co's TOILET SOAPS. 
103 VARIETIES: ADAPT ED-TO-EVERY TASTE -AND:-USE- 
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Cologue 


Lundborg’s Perfumes have been most favorably known throughout the world for many 
years, and are acknowledged to be the best. 

Advancing civilization has made the old-time luxury of 
necessity, and no boudoir is now complete without a selection of the best the market affords. 

If you-cannot obtain Lundborg’s Perfumes and Rhenish Cologne in your vicinity 


tine Perfumes and Cologne ~ modern 


send your name and address tor Price List to the manufacturers, 


LADD & COFFIN, 


24 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


All Travelers 


Whether by land or sea, who are liable to be out of 


reach of drug stores. and doctors, would do well to 


have a supply of Ayer’s Pills at hand. For this pur- 
pose, the Pills are put up in bottles as well as boxes, 
and may be conveniently carried in one’s pocket. Six 
of the most distinguished physicians of Syracuse, 
N. Y., in giving their joint testimony as to the excellent 
medical combination of Ayer’s Pills, make this point ; 
‘* Their beautiful coating of gelatine and sugar is a great 
advantage, in that it protects them from change by 
time or climate, and renders them pleasant and even 
avreeable to take.’ 


** During the twenty-five years IT have lived on the 


frontier,” writes John McDowall, of Sweetwater, Col., 


‘Aver's Pills nave been my best friend. — Ihave lived 
mostly where I had no doctor within twenty miles, 
and [have been hard sick several times; but I always 
and with them, 


kept Aver’s medicines on hand, and 


the almanae, have pulled through. I have alse doe- 
tored others, and believe I have saved some valuable 


lives by the use of Ayer’s Pills.” 


Ayer’s Pill 
yer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 
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IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


The ‘‘ Cahigraph” is the only writing machine 
that fully economizes time and labor, and econ- 
omy of time and labor is the best reason we 
know for soliciting trade. 15,000 ‘* Caligraphs ”’ 
are in daily use, which excel in mechanical merit, 
durability, and beauty of work. We publish 400 
letters from prominent men and firms, which 
are convincing, and are sent on application. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Estate of SAM’L HILL, 725 Market Street, 


San Francisco, Agents. 
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E. A. McDUFFEE, C. 8S. McDUFFEE. 


McDUFFEE BROTHERS, 
LOCATORS OF GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAY LANDS. 


Country Property and Cheap Farming Lands in Los Angeles and San Bernardino Counties. Agents for the 
purchase and sale of Real Estate in all parts of Southern California. Lots in Hesperia and Victor. 
Anahem Lands a Specialty. 

For United States or State Sohool Lands in California address or call on us. We make this a business and 
are prepared to give entire satisfaction. Lands for sale at $5.00, $8.00 and $10.00 per acre to parties 
who cannot come to California to locate them 


McDUFFEE BROTHERS, 


PH ILLI P'S. -_BLOCK, 


Cor. Spring and Franklin Sts., - Angeles. 


For yeers the OvERLAND MONTHLY has been bring- 


ELIABLE INFORMATION ABOUT CALIFORNIA. ing out articles relating to the development of the 
acific Coast, and today is recognized as the most trustworthy aut! 10rity concerning the resources of the State. Our 
aioe enables us to speak authoratively on many points of vital importance to Eastern people proposing to settle in 


California; and on those points with which we are not personally familiar, we are able to refer intelligently to the men 
Parties desiring such information may obtain it gratis, by writing to this office and making 


Stamp must be enclosed for reply, 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 


420 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


who do know and are reliable. 
a clear statement of their wants. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Se ji a 200 of the most Airy, Sunny and Comfort- 
= > able Rooms in the City, at 


UC, 750, $1.00 


Special Rates by 
the month. 


CARS from al! the Railroads and 
Ferries “pass the door. 


JOHN MCGOVERN, 


MANAGER. 


CAO 
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Mont A and Kearny Street, San Franci 
ontgomery AVENUE Carnye , Odl FFANCISCO. 


LOS ANGELES. 


The ‘‘ Metropolis of ‘the South ” is Los An- 
geles, with its suburbs and dependencies, its 


vast enterprises and its rapidly increasing pop-- 


ulation. Itseems asif the whole United States 
were sending new settlers and capitalists to 
Southern California these days. The land is 
filled with tourists, new hotels are demanded 
faster than they can be built. Every mechan- 
ic can have occupation at double and treble 
wages. If one could take a bird’s eye view 
of Los Angeles and its suburbs, not less than 
two thousand new buildings would be seen in 
process of construction within a radius of ten 
miles. And the number of buyers of ‘‘ land 
and climate ” continues. 

los Angeles County extends in an irregu- 
lar line of about one hundred miles along the 
Pacific Coast. It is bounded on the south 
by the Pacific Ocean and San Diego county, 
on the north by.Kern County, on the east by 
San Bernardino County, and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean and Ventura County. The 
San Fernando, San Gabriel, Cucamonga, and 
San Bernardino mountain ranges run parallel 
with the coast at an average distance of thir- 
ty-five miles from the sea. The immense re- 
gion lying between these two great natural 
boundaries constitutes the finest body of agri- 
cultural, horticultural, and mineral land of 
equal extent on the continent. ‘The larger 
portion of the county is a parallelogram, be- 
ing about seventy miles from north to south, 
leaving a triangle in the southeast portion, the 
northern line of which equals seventy miles 
and the eastern forty miles. The county, 
therefore, contains about 5,600 square miles, 
Or 3,600,000 acres (being over two-thirds the 
size of the State of Massachusetts). 

Los Angeles Valley is the most productive, 
probably, in the State, and is destined at no 
distant day to teem with a dense population. 
This valley is over fifty miles long and about 


twenty wide, so that it contains 1,000 square 
miles, or 640,000 acres. Of this land 160,000 
may be classed as grazing, 160,000 grape and 
semi-tropical fruit land, and 320,000 acres su- 
perior corn lands, equally adapted for barley, 
rye, Oats, millet, potatoes, hops, etc. It is es- 
timated that at least 500,000 acres of this land 
can be irrigated. It lies most favorably for 
purposes of irrigation, being a level plain with 
a fall of ten feet per mile in a southerly direc- 
tion. Many large ditches are already con- 
structed in this valley leading the water from 
the rivers, and many are being dug at the pres- 
ent time. The supply of artesian water in 
this valley is also the most prolific yet dis- 
covered in the State, flowing wells being ob- 


tained over an immense area at depths rang-. 


ing from forty to two hundred feet. The soil, 
as a rule, is a rich sandy loam, easily worked 
and very productive. Forrichness of soil, va- 
riety of productions, favorable climate, loca- 
tion, and in many other respects, this is by far 
the richest region in Southern California. 

A recent writer upon “‘ Cahuenga,” speak- 
ing of the wonderful developments of the last 
few years in the region of which Los Angeles 
is the center, says: ‘‘ This region is a discov- 
ery compared with which the discovery of gold 
in ’49 was of small account. In ’49 the race 
of adventurous spirits was for wealth only—to- 
day there is a race of the world for wealth, 
plus Aealth and homes. The addition of these 
last two elements gives permanency to the 
movement, and lifts it far above the plane of 
an ordinary boom to the level of a discovery 
which is interesting large numbers of people 
of all classes in all parts of the world. ‘There 
is ‘method in the madness’ of the multitudes 
who have come to Southern California. They 
are here to stay. No great movement of pop- 
ulation in this or in any other country is like 
it, for none heretofore have had such impor- 
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tant underlying causes. Thousands of the tim- 
id, conservative and uninformed are anxiously 
asking what 1s to be the outcome of all this 
enterprise and excitement, this unparalleled 
rise in the value of realty over a wide area, 
the springing up of towns and cities in a year 


or a day; this magical transformation of that 


sleepy, southern, adobe old ‘City of the 
Angels’ into the widest awake, busiest, and 
most progressive city on the continent? 
When will the bubble burst? ‘The answer is, 
itis not a bubble and it won’t burst, This 
country will lose its attractive power for the 
home-seeker when the sun burns itself out, 
when the mountains are leveled to the sea, 
when the Pacific Ocean loses its power to tem- 
per the heat of the sun, when the deepest de- 
posits of decomposed granite and vegetable 
mould, the richest soil in the world, refuses 
to respond to the moisture and sunlight, or 
when ‘things of beauty cease to be a joy for- 
ever, and the dearest spot on earth to strug- 
gling humanity is no longer ‘home, sweet 
home.’ There is more in this discovery of 
the untold wealth of the soil of Southern Cal- 
ifornia than can be condensed into a few sen- 
tences, or crowded into the pages of even a 
book. 

‘Justice Field, on a recent visit, said: ‘The 
more I see of los Angeles and the surround- 
ing country, the better [ likeit. I am charmed 
with it. It has been my fortune to live in 
many countries and lands. I have spent some 
years in Asia Minor. I have passed one win- 
ter at Athens, which is celebrated for its beau- 
tiful climate. I have visited the southern 
part of Italy, and I have been a great deal in 
France. I spent the summer of 1886 in Sa- 
von, in the south of France, and, without ex- 
aggeration, I can say that your climate is far 
superior to that of any of those countries. 
The mildness of the climate and its raciness, 
if I may use the term, caused by the ocean 
breezes, render Los Angeles incomparable as 
a place of residence.’ 

“The Boston Bulletin, in a recent article, 


remarks: ‘lo the Eastern mind nothing 


would appear more absurd than going to this 
low latitude, where the winters are warmer 


than those of Florida, to escape the heat of © 
Eastern si;amers. Yet nothing is more cer- 
tain than that Southern California will short- 
ly be the greatest summer resort of America. 
Its clear skics, dry air, cool nights, great free 
dom from insect and reptile pests, from ma- 
laria, hydrophobia, and sunstroke, its great 
healthfulness for children (especially in their 
second summer), its unfailing sea breeze, yet 
absolute freedom from all dangerous winds, 
its low mid day temperature along the coast 
—all these, combined with its grand and va- 
ried scenery, its unique and endless powers 
of production, are swiftly producing their nec- 
essary result-—a development the most re- 
markable tic world has ever seen.’ 

Charles “rocker, of the Southern Pacific 
Railway, on a recent visit to Ios Angeles, ex- 
pressed astonishment at the enterprise which 
has caused the wonderful progress there, and 
he is credited by the San Francisco papers 
‘Los Angeles, a small city com- 
doing more business than San 


with saying 
paratively, 15 
l‘rancisco.” 
The city of Los Angeles is situated about 
equidistant between her seaport harbor and 
the Sierra \iadre Mountains, and about four 
hundred and fifty miles from San Francisco, 
in latitude 34° north. Asmall village of adobe 
houses and tule huts has, within the period of 
thirty years, swelled to a city of fifty thousand 
inhabitants, and fully one-half of the popula- 
tion and growth has come within tive years. 
Before the beginning of the next century 
there will probably be one hundred and fifty 
thousand people within the corporate limits ; 
a prophetic fact unquestioned by the intel- 
ligent.. Located within the limits of the nat- 
ural center of the industries and commerce 
of Southern California, it is the natural me- 
tropolis. Jn its railroad connections 1: is fully 
ona par with San Two. trans- 
continental lines have theirtermini here. The 
several short lines reaching out from Los An- 
geles are—California Southern to San Diego, 
and branches of the Southern Pacific to Santa 
Monica, San Pedro, Long Beach, and to the 
Santa Ana Valley, aroad which Is to be contin- 
ued down the coast ; also the great Santa Ie 


Francisco. 
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system is building a continuation of the Riv- 
erside branch from Colton junction via our 
ports of entry, thence to Los Angeles. ‘The 


San Gabriel Valley railroad connects with Pas- 


adena and eastward. New railroad enter- 
prises calculated to still more closely link the 
entire region with Los Angeles are already 
well under way. 

There is steamship connection with the 
whole coast, and it will not be many years 
ere foreign steamers will run regularly to San 
Pedro. Santa Monica and Long Beach (Cal- 
ifornia Chautauqua) giveing Los Angeles an 
added attraction for tourists, and those desirous 
of escaping the rigors of the eastern winters. 
Here there is no malaria; no sickly season ; 
no epidemics. ‘Two cable roads. are in oper- 
ation within the city limits, and two electric 
motor roads are being built. Horse car lines 
extend in every direction. 

Thousands of questions are asked at the 
East about Los Angeles, and general descrip- 
tions of the region are of little value. From 
a large number of inquiries, it would appear 
that the following condensed statements cov- 
er the most important ground : 

The population is energetic, thrifty, law- 
abiding and prosperous. ‘There are the best 
o f churches, schools, societies, opera houses, 
high social organizations and a degree of cul- 
ture that reminds one of the best of New 
Kngland or the Middle States. 

The summer in Los Angeles is neither op- 
pressive nor enervating. “here are three to 
eight days in the year, when the thermometer 
goes above Ico’; but, owing to a peculiar 
quality of the atmosphere, even this high tem- 
perature is not felt as the same ora less de- 
gree of heat, East. Sunstrokes are unknown, 
save on the desert. Every noon, during sum- 
mer, afresh breeze from the sea breathes across 
the country. Hydrophobia is unknown. 

The nights are always cool. 

Mosquitoes are not troublesome. 

The city rate of taxation is $1.20 on the 
$100 of valuation ; the county rate, $1.87. 

The total assessment of city property is 
$40,000,000. 

The city of Los Angeles is six miles square. 


In freight and passenger business Los An- 
geles does two-fifths as much as San Francis- 
co, and more than any other three cities in 
the State. | 

The Los Angeles Board of Trade compri- 
ses one hundred and forty-nine firms. 

Los Angeles lies ina valley of 640,a00 acres 
—5cxX20 miles. 

Light overcoats are worn during the win- 
ter, and flannels the year round. 

Sick persons generally require more or less 
fire from December to May. 

The cost of living is about the same as in 
the East. Coal and wood are high, but lit- 
tle needed. Ou is largely lt Be in cook- 


ing, and is a cheap fuel. Meats, vegetables, 


butter, eggs, milk, etc., at about eastern prices. 
Table board at large, comfortable, and respec- 
table hotels and restaurants can be had at 
$4.50a week. Rents are high—$4 to $6 
per month per room for neat, hard-finished 
houses. 

Ten acres of good land, properly handled, 
will support a family. There is always money 
to be made in California in the cultivation 
of the soil. | 

Los Angeles is not a border town. In en- 
terprise, good order, good government, and 
good morals, it ranks just as high as eastern 
cities. In fact it zs a modern city set down 
and amplified in the finest spot, naturally, on 
the continent. | 

Los Angeles is one of the best lighted cities 
in the country. It was the first to be lighted 
throughout by electricity. It has eighteen 
masts, each one hundred and fifty feet high 
and with three lamps, and a great. many small- 
er ones, besides private lamps unnumbered. 

Any altitude from sea-level to 8,000 feet 
above it can be found within a radius of twen- 
ty miles from Los Angeles, with the correspon- 
ding changes of climate, suited to every taste 
and every physical condition. 

The city government is in the hands of pro- 
gressive men, of the class, generally, who have 
come in within recent years. High license 
($50 per month), municipal improvements, 
and other items of good government, are 
among the practical fruits. 
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Mrs. Sallie E. Seward. Miss Fannie A. Palmer. 


“HOME” = |The First National Bank 


Coffee and Lunch Rooms. OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 
| The only quiet, home-like, down-town Restaurant for Paid-up Capital, $1,500,000 Gold. 
parties Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits, $363,555.50 
909 Montgomery St., San Francisco. | 
Assistant Cashier: G. W. KLINE. 


DIRECTORS: PD. € James M. Donahue, G. 
Hooker, Geo. L. Duval, Geo. A. Low, James D. Phelan, James 
Moffitt, Van Bergen, H. Jennings. 

CORRESPONDENTS: London, Bank of Montreal; Dablin, 
Provincial Bank of Ireland; Paris, Hottinguer & Co : New 
York, National Bank of Commerce in New York; Hi: umburg, 
Hesse, Newman & Co.; Boston, Blackstone N ational Bank: 
Chic ago, First N: ational Bank. 


DEALERS IN 


FURS ¢ 


Alaska Gommercial Go. 


17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 2. 340 SANSOME STREET, 2 


Saws of every description on hand or San Francisco California 
made to order. 
oR B. PAUL'S. FILES: W EI 
he 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


Is the latest improved, most complete, cheapest, and by far the 
Best Sewing Machine made. 


ABSOLUTELY SURE TO SATISFY 


IN EVERY RESPECT. 
For Prices, ete., address 
SHAW 


30 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Needles, Oils and Supplies for all kinds of Sewing Machines, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Som BZ 
£3 | 
CHANGEABLE RUBBER TYPE ETE | 
320 SANSOME ST SAN FRANCISCO 
i 


LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 


[NX 1ISSS THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having met with con- 


stant commendation and SUCCESS, 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or mor 
than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly. It presents in an inexpensive 
form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches 


of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated Intellects, in every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
aud Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great and generally inaccessi- 
ble mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in 
the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent 
value. 

It is therefore indispensable to everyone who wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
progress of the time, or to cultivate 1 in himself or his family general intelligence or literary taste. 


Opinions. 


‘‘We have thought that it was impossible to improve upon this grand publication, yet it does seem 
to grow better each year. We regard it as the most marvelous publication of the time.’’— Christian at 
Work, New York. 

‘‘ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current thought upon all literary and public matters. It 
maintains its le rading position in spite of the multitude of aspirants for public favor.’’—Mew York Observer. 

* **Such a paper exhausts our superlatives. There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in it.’’— Zhe Churchman, New York. 

‘‘To have THe Livina@ AGB isto hold the keys of the entire world of thought, of scientific investi- 
gation, psychological research, critical note, of poetry and romance.’’—#oston Traveller. 

‘‘ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poetry, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. The readers miss very little that is important in the periodi- 
cal domain.’’—Boston Fournal. 

‘‘ In reading its closly printed pages one is brought in contact with the men who are making opinion 
the world over. Always new, always attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is as essential 
as ever to every one desirous of keeping up withthecurrent of English literature. ”__ Episcopal Recorder, 


Philadelphia. 
‘*Tt is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly appearance gives it certain advantages over 


its monthly rivals.’’—A/lbany Argus. 
‘*Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never offers a dry or valueless page.’’—/Vew York 


Tribune. 

‘* The American reader who wishes to keep the run of English periodical literature can do so in no 
other way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE LiviInG. AGE.’’—Springfield Republican. 

‘* At its publication price it is the cheapest reading one can procure.’’—Soston Globe. 

‘* Tt saves much labor for busy people who have no time to go over the various reviews and maga- 
zines, but. who still wish to keep themselves well informed upon the questions of the day.’’—7ke Ad- 


vance, Chicago. 
‘‘Tt furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensable literature.’’—Chicago Evening Fournal. 


‘¢Tt enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best thought and literature of civilization. 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

is unequalled.’’—North Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 

absolutely without a rival.’ razette. 


Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, pree of postage. 
t< TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1888, remitting before January Ist, the numbed of 


ISS7 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis, 


Club Prices for the Best Home and Foreign Literature. 


[** Possessed of THe Livina AGE and one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself i command of the whole situation.’’—Phila. Eve. Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, THe LivinG AGE and any one o@ the American $4 Monthlies, (or //arper’s Weekly or 
frazar) will be sent for a year, fostpaid ; or for $9.50, THE LiviNa AGE and the St. Nicholas or Scrib- 


ner’s Magazine. 
LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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GROWERS 


READ. 


ONGERTH’S LIQUID TREE PROTECTOR. 


(Patent Applied for.) 


Is to be applied by means of abrush or a spray-pump ; it kills and destroys all fungoid growth 
and spores, and all kinds of insects and their eggs, such as red scale, black scale, oystershell scale, 
white cushion cottony scale, San Jose scale, ete. 3 

It is not poisonous, and does not injure the tree, but, on the contrary, will give it new life and 
strength, so that it will produce better fruit; therefore its use is also recommended on perfectly 
healthy trees that have not yet been infested by any insect or fungoid parasite ; some leaves and 
blossoms may drop off, but soon new, vigorous ones will spring forth in their stead. One thorough 
application will protect the tree for years; especially if the wounds and cuts are protected by 
ONGERTH’S GRAFTING COMPOUND. 

This Liquid can be used in any kind of weather, hot orcold, windy orcalm, as neither the heat 
nor the wind dries it up, as is the case with other washes. 


ONGERTH'S IMPROVED GRAFTING COMPOUND. 
(Patent Applied for.) 


This compound protects all wounds or cuts on trees and vines from the influence of the atmos- 
phere and water ; it increases the formation of Cambium, thereby producing @ RAPID HEALING OF 
THE WOUND, and is therefore a PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR BARK. | 

It further keeps all animal and vegetable parasites from the wound, and prevents the decay and 
mouldering of the wood. 

Grafting is made absolutely successful by the use of ONGERTH’S COMPOUND. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that it is absolutely necessary to protect the grafting 
wounds on grape-vines. 


FOR SALE BY 
Woodin 
& 511 MARKET ST,, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


San Josr, December 5s, 1887. 
Messrs. OnceRTH &. Co.—Gentlemen: In reply to yours of the 29th ult. as to effects of your Liquid Tree Protector on the tree 
you treated for me last April, I would say that where the wash was applied the insects of all sorts are certainly killed. The wash is 
still on the tree, and the bark under it shows a healthy and lively appearance. _1 was afraid for a while that, owing to.ts gummy 
feeling and appearance, the pores of the bark might be closed, tothe great detriment of the tree, but so far I. am glad to say there has 
been no indication of any ground for my tears. 1 am so well satisfied of this that I shall entirely paint the trunks and larger branches 
of all my trees with your preparation this winter. 
I would add that your Grafting Compound is the best preparation I ever saw for covering wounds on trees, and it is apparently 
not affected by any sort of weather. Yours very truly, 
RK. D. FOX, Proprietor Santa Clara Valley Nurseries. 
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Surplus Stock. 


CHERRIES—10,000° Royal Ann or Napoleon Bigarreau, and others, including Rock- 
port, Graffion, B. Tartarian, E. P. Guigne (Vacaville), Centennial, Burr’s Seedling, 
Black Republican, ete. | 

APPLES—10,000 yellow Newtown Pippin, red and yellow Bellflower, Jonathan, and 
almost a complete list of those grown in this State. | 

PEARS—15,000 Bartlett; a good list of shipping varieties and general assortment. 

PLUMs—Kelsey Japan, Washington and others. 

Quince, Walnuts and Shade Trees; a few peaches and Apricots. All the above are 
healthy, non-irrigated trees, budded or grafted trom bearing trees, and guaranteed free 
from all insect pests, Grafts all on whole roots. Write, giving number you desire, and 
by return mail you will get prices. 


SHINN’S NURSERIES, 


NILES, CAL. 


WONDERFUL ‘SARSFIELD” REMEDIES. 


THE SHEPHERDS OF IRELAND were healers of the sick, and they have transmitted, from generation to 
generation, their knowledge of the healing art, and of the curative powers of certain combinations of HERBs, and 
a name of ‘‘SAKSFIELD ” is famous in the annals of that country. These facts are familiar to all readers of 
rish history. 


THE SARSFIELD REMEDIES CO. has the secret of many of these HERB COMPOUNDS, and every day brings 
fresh testimonials of the CURES performed by them. 


SARSFIELD’S REMEDY FOR THE BLOOD:~—A specific for Maladies arising from disordered Liver 


Kidveys, Constipation, Malaria, Blood ftoiscning, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and troubles coming trom bloc d impurities 
PRICE, $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 
SARSFIELD’S CHRONIC ULCER SALVE for the cure of Chronic Ulcers and Sores of every description— 


Eczema, Piles, Varicose Uicers, Iuflaummatory Swellings and Skin Diseases generally. 
PRICE, $1 00 AND 50 CTS. PER BOOZ, according to size. 


Sarsfield’s Remedy for Diphtheria and Pneumonia!-—A specific for Diphtheria, Croup, Sore Throat, Mumps, and 
Inflammation of the Chest and Luugs:. 


PRICE, $1.00 and 50c. PER BOX, according to size. 


REFERENCES: 


Mrs. Saran B, Cooprr, the well known philanthropist , Mus. GRANT, 322 Fremont Street, San Francisco. 
and President of the Kindergarten Association of San | Mrs, Eaton, 141 Post Street, San Francisco. 
Francisco, — Jas. McCormick, Vice-President Bank of Redding, Red- 

PROFFS8OR DENMAN, Principal of the Denman School, San ding, Cal, 

Francisco, Capt. BLaAspELL, Oakland, Cal. 


Ira G. Hott, President of the Board of Education. Capt. Wyman, Oakland, Cal, 
BENJ. WatsH, Master Car Builder Southern Pacific Co., | Sam’L Cassipy, Petaluma, Cal. 
Sacramento. - Mrs. McDona.p, 2922 Sacramento Street. 
LL. A. Urson, Sacramento. HENKIEN, 23 Hawthorne Street. 
Mrs. CHas. Lux, San Francisco. | Mrs. GoopripGE, 28 Hawthorne Street. 
WM. Deane, San Francisco Chronicle. | Kev. D. A. Tempe, Los Gatos, Cal. 
A.D. CaRVILL, Carvill Manufacturing Co. | Dr, C. L. Ror, Monterey Cal. 
OLIVER HINKLEY, Pacine Carriage Co. | W.B. Fircn, Lincoln, Placer County, Cal. 
Lrewis P. Sace, Sage’s Warehouse, | And @ host of others whuse testimonials we have. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


“SARSHFIELD” REMEDIES CO, 


115 EDDY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


me SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 


‘ 


SPECIALLY GROWN FOR THE PaciFic SLOPE. 


Tuey are healthy. vigorous. and guaranteed true to name. We also guaranteé safe 
arrival FREE by MAIL. Our CA # A GOGUE tor 18ss is now ready ; it is beautifully 
illustrated, contains exact information respecting old and new varieties of roses, giving a 
truthtul st: itement of the merits.and demerits of the different sorts. - So many worthless roses 
with high-sounding names, and at exorbitant prices, have been sold o-er the country only to 
disappoint purchasérs, that we have determined to eliminate all worthless and second-rate 
roses trom the list of varieties. grown. b YVuS; a lite- long experience among them gives us the. 
right to pass judgment upon a an Catalogue gives the result of our test of the new 
roses of the vear, which alone mi. lakes of value to every one interested in the rose or its 

This test has revealed to us the fact that 
out of 35 new ever-blooming. roses introduced this 
year by the most eminent European growers; only 
a part are first-class, and. at the same time suitable 
for cultivation in-our country. * Among them are : 


Bennett’s fine trio of ever-bloomers,— 


1st.-—PRINCESS BEATRICE; the rose of 
the year; golden apricot, with cream and rose shaa- 
ings, a color heretofore unapproached. A strong, 
vigorous grower, very free in bloom, with: large, 
well-formed flowers. Not the least of its charms. is 
its distinct and handsome tohage. Nice young 
plants, 35 cts. each; 3 plants for $1.00; 
1@ plants for $3.00. 

od. — VISCOUNTESS FOLKESTONE > 
hight satin flesh, shaded. cream ; similar to LA 
FRANCE save in color and in greater size. The 
artist's rose, so informal its beauty. 30 cts. 
each; 4 for $1.00; 10 for %2,.00 

PRIMROSE DAME ; primrose 
yellow, cupped center of carmine ; no rose freer in 
bloom; fine, delicate foliage, very distinct. %#%O 
ots, « each; 10 tor $2.00. 

Then come Bennett's trio of hybrids—Puritan 
(H. T.); tlowers large, full, creamy white, equal to 
the finest H. P.; elegantly set. in. heavy calyx 
foliage; a noted rose; 35 cts. each. pag 
John Laing 3 anew June-scented H. P., hardy, 
a continuous bloomer, fine satin rose color ; #5 
cts. ench. Meteor (H. T.); one of the very 
finest ever-blooming roses o! this color, which is a 
deep, velvety red; 35 ets. each, 

The Three for 81,00. 

Then follow the Continental varieties. selected by 
us. and proved to be ever-blocoming and first class— 
(1) Mme. Etienne, (2) Mme. Perreau, 

(3) Mme, schwaller (4) Lucivo'e, (5) 
Lady Brougham, (6) Princess H -hen- 
zollern, Elizabeth Gramont ; 35 cts. 
each. 


ies. Jno. LAING FROM 
None of the above are novelties coined for advertising purposes, but are the careful productions of the most noted raisers of 
roses in the world. See Catalogue for full descriptions. 
iz: 
STANDARD SORTS.— Next we offer 10 of the CHOICEST ever-blooming roses grown for SL.O%, viz: 
(1) Perle des Jardines, pure yellow; -(2) Sumset, orange yellow; (3) Marie Gruillot, ane: * white; (4) Marte 
Van Houtte, yellow, shaded carmine; (5) La Franee, silvery rose; (() Cu thertne Mermet, siivery pink; (7) Mime. 
Drevet, salmon and yellow; 8) Mame. W atteville, cream, carmine (4) Pierre DI ght crimson; (10) 
Mime. Weilche, cream and orange. This ten is the choicest sroup in the ever- blooming seection.. ‘The most cftective way of bed- 
ding roses is to group ten or more of one kind together; if your rose-bed holds 100 p! ants, instead ot pl. iia , 100 Varieties, get the 
ten best sorts, 10 of a kind; therefore we offer ro of anv one of the above-kinds for $1.00; or, if you wish to try 20 varieties, we will 
send the above tem and ten others of bike character for $2.00; or 93O of the best bedding cve :-bioomers for 
#5.00—not an obscure variety among them. You can buy m. ny collections of roses for less money, but they a) ot to be compared 
to the roses of this offer, which are strictly first-class as to variety and vigor, beside being guaranteed true to j.am 
We offer hardy H. P. roses in great quantity and finest varieties ; 10 distinct and extra fine sorts for $1. =f The five 
popular H. P.’s, fine ints from 3: -inch pots, for i. Ov. namely: Baroness Rothsceheld, Anna a’ Dies- 
bach, Merveille de Lyon, Capt. Christy, and American Beauty. 
9 Polyantha Roses, 5 varietics, each 10 ets.; perfectly hardy ; excellent for the Cemetery. 
We also offer 14 Roses, each distinct, our selection, for $1.00 
We give roses the first place in our Catalogue; but you will find us up with the foremost in all sorts of be 
BEGONL AS. the most complete collection in the country... LO choice flowering varieties for SILO: S Rex varieties tor 
$1.00; 3 new varieties, Glorie ux, Giguanren Rosea, Gizantea ie, the 3 for fine CARS} 
NATIONS for finest large lowered CLEMATIS, two-year old plants, in W hite, silver gray, lavenden, and 
purple, 5 for $2.00. 
: See our Catalogue for descriptions; also for CHRYSANTHE WU WS (4 new set direct from Japan), rE I. ANTU MS (finest 
imported sorts a specialty), KU CHsI As, FERNs, DOUBLE PETUNEAS, or any pliant you may wish grow. CLIMB- 
ING PLAN'IS a specialty, amoung them ‘the true MOONFLOWER, 


i 


and fancy plants. 


Seeds. | Asters, Balsams,. Candytuft, Hollyhock, Marigold, Mignonette, Nasturtium, Pansy, Pet: nia, Phlox, 
etc: 


Stocks, Zinnia,-etc., re ucumber, Corn, Ce:ery, Cabbage, Lettuce, Melon, Tomato, Onion 


FULL OF CULTURAL NOTES AND- USEFUL 


PLANT Illustrated Catalogue INFORMATION, FREE ON \PPLICATION. 
HILL © CO., RICHMOND, IND. 


~ 
OOS. 


Growers, Importers and Dealers in 


419 and 421 Sansome Street, 
Between Clay and Commercial, SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW SEEDS. 
GRASS SEED, full assortment. 
CLOVER SEED, various kinds. 
ALFALFA, choice quality. 


Large stock in store and arriving, and for sale in lots to suit. Complete line Vegetable and Flowers. 
Large, illustrated, descriptive and priced Seed Catalogue mailed free on application. 


E. J. BOWEN, Seed Merchant, 
815 and 817 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


| How to grow strawberries, raspberries, 
rees blackberries, grapes, peaches, plums, i 
pears & apples. New Edition for 


or 10 names of fruit-growers. 


AT HALF PRICE. Putney & Woodward, Brentwood, N. Y. 


I am now prepared to furnish fine large first-class 
Orange Trees for the season of 1888, at the following 
prices : 


Most extensive stock of Japanese and 
Chinese Fruit Trees, Palms, a 
Bamboos, Ete. 


Washington Navels, June buds... % 60 for 100 Trees We forward free by mail: | 
Mediterranean Sweets 3 Choice Jap. Lily Balbs, 50c. 
Sour Stock Seedlings, 4-years old.. & 30 di 3 Choice New Chrysanthemums, 50c. : 
Indian River sweets, 12 Jap. Mammoth Chestnuts, 50c. 
Unshiu of Japan, 2-vear old: buds, ) We are keepipg on hand an extensive stock of u 
smaller trees & 50 Grass, Clover, Field, Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
And other varieties cheap. ‘Send for circulars. Catalogue free. a 


(ESTABLISHED 1878.) 


J. FOUNTAIN, Proprietors GEO. F. SILVESTER SEED HOUSE, 
Riverside, Dec., 1887. 315 & 317 Washington St., San Francisco, Cal. 


tisa Handsome Book of 125 pages, with bun- — 
dreds of illustrations, Colored Plates, an 
tells all about THE BEST GARDEN, FARM & FLOWER a 


Reference, Riverside Banking Company. 


FARM ANNUALETSSS| 


Will be sent FREE to ali who write for it. Send address on|It describes R VELTI ES in et retables geen 
a postal for the MOST COMPLETE Catalogue published, to® Flowers « eannot be cbtained elsewhere. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.. PHILADELPHIA. PA. a 


GIVEN AWAY! a package 
Mixed Flower seeds (500 kinds), 
with Park’s Floral Guide, all fog 


2 stamps, Every flower-lover delighted, Tell all your 
friends. G. W. Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. 
&# Be prompt. This offer appears but once more. 


ibley’s Tested Seed 


Catalogue free on application. 
for it 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. & CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
Ex. EX. BERGHR, 
SEEDS 


ATHAIRON 


PREVENTS DANDRUFF 


ALLAYS IRRITATION & KEEPS THE Scatp cooL 


; 
» 
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ND 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 


and digests as easily as human milk. 


Send for ‘Our Baby’s First and Second 


Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


MADE EASY Manufactur- 
ing Rubber Stamps. Send 
for Price List of to 
J. F. W. Dorman, East 
German S8St., Ma. 


STOUT PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT and perman- 
ently cureOBESITY. Only sure method. Starvation Diet 
and nauseous drugs unnecessary. New Treatise, with fullin- 
structions HOW TO ACT, sent in plain sealed envelope for 
Gstamps. E. K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


40 percent.reductionin price. Send for Catalogue of Sights, Rifles, 


&c. Address WM. LYMAN, Middlefield, Conn. 


OPIUM CURED 


At home. No pain or nervous shoe k. Small expense, 
The LESLIE E. KEELEY CO., Dwight, II" 


SEE HERE ! Why not save one half on 1000 useful 
Articles? Send tor catalogue. Big 


pay to Agents. ScaLe Co, Chicago, I] 


Perfected 


That word meansa great deal. In this connection it 
isused thoughtfully, because it exactly expresses what 
is meant. There have been many methods of treating 

Fi ase with oxygen, but all have been imperfect. Now 


Perfected Oxygen” 


comes before the public with a triumphant record of 
cures in the most bstinate cases ofc! ironic complaints. 
It is proved to be the PERFECT \ VITALIZI ER. Asthe- 
ma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Consumption, Diabetes, Liver 
Complaint, Kidney Disorders, Dyspepsia, Rheum: toe: m, 
Malaria, Neuralgia, and a variety 6 othe r tronbles ef 
old standing are entirely cure d by “PERFECTED 

OXYGEN." Its ope sure, speedy, pleasant,— 
in a word ** PERFECT. 

Dr. WALTER ‘c ‘BROWN ING, 


1235 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
fora little book on the subject which he willsend FRER 


BUILDING 23 Warren Street, New’ York, 


CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH 


SAFE. AL WAYS.RELIABLE.TO LADIES 
INDISPENSABLE.SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
ASKFOR DIAMO RAND, CHICHESTERS ENGLISH 
AND TAKE NO OTHER.SEE SIGNATURE Ox, 


CHICHESTER CHEMICAL CO.SOLE PROP. MADISON SQ.PHILA, PA. 


OR INCLOSE AMES) 


ND B 
SEE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX 
UNSOLICITED, WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS AND OVER, FROM LADIES WHO HAVE USED 


5.00 CHICHESTERS ENCLISH.DIAMOND BRAND PENNYROYAL PILLS WITH SUCCESS. 


DIAMOND BRAND 


| THE ORIGINAL, THE ONLY GEN ; 
N ROYAL BEWARE OF WORTHLESSIMITATI 
A ASK DRUGGIST FOR (HICHESTER S 


DIAMOND BRAND.TAKEN 


CORPUS LEAN 

will reduce fatat the rate of 10 to 15 

. lbs. per month without in any way 

FAT affecting the general health. Ge.,in 

stamps for circulars corering teste 

monials. Address Corpus LEAN Co,, 
2315 Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 
simply stopping the FAT-producing 
qualities of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the 
system drawa on thefatin the system 
and atonce reduces weight. 


THE CITIZEN, 


A JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO REFORM IN 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL POLITICS, 
AND IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


ADVOCATES HIGH ss. 


PROTECTION FOR 


BRiIGET. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 50- 


AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS, 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, 
AMERICAN LABOR. 


QUALIFIED SUFFRAGE, 
A JUDICIOUS TARIFF, 
AND RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 


READABLE. 


CTS. ANNDU M. 


Published by The Citizen Publishing Company, 


S87 Send for Saniple Copy. 


#11% California Street, San Francisco, 


SOLUBLE 


— 


ESTABLISHED 


RICOPHEROUS 


FORTH 


THE OLDEST AND THE BEST. 


Prevents the hair from falling off, eradicates 
scurf, dandruff, ete. Keeps it in the most beau- 
tiful condition, and is warranted to cause new 
hair to grow on bald places. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a F- 
= § box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
=f mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Craay Stitches 
=fin each package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL F —% 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. ™ 


PAPER. 


, 


NE Ne MANES? BEST. 


ANY ee INEST 
PUT HE RATION 

FAV iE E 

FT! S WHORL WAYS 


) 
\ D 


S5 TO &8 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE, 
. Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write. 


BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich 


HAIR DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


on tHe |HAIR DESTROYER 


by Eminent Physicians. 
LIPS A French preparation, guaranteed harmilesa to 
t the skin and free from poisonous drugs; bighly per- 
fumed; never fails to permanently remove the 
hair; put up in plain packets in the form of a 
5 sealed letter. rice, 8100 per packet. Sold 
by Drugqgistsa. We will send it by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


ARMS WILLIAMSON & CO, 
8171 Park Place, New York. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
— IN THE WORLD.—— 


Ttis Strictly Pore. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid {50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
changed intheslightest. This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of tucl, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions, 
NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
IKE all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 


Beware of Imitations. 


[Nsist upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it instock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 

EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 

and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You Cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderful 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric Soap. 


QT BATTERY 


==, 


More bags ne die every year in consequence of cold 
feet and limbs than any other cause. To keep the 
feet warm is to protect the whole ayy & Our Mag- 
netic Foot Batteries will warm the feet in five 
minutes, and a a comfortable genial glow in the 
feet and limbs all day long. These Vitalizing Foot 
Batteries increase the flow of blood into the feet and 
limbs, relfeving the tired sick-headache caused by too 
much blood upon the brain. These Magnetic Foot 
Batteries work out a change for the whole body, cure 
Rheumatism, Swelling, Aches and Pains in the Feet 


CHICAGO MAGNBTIC SHIELD CO., 
No. 6 CENTRAL Musio Halu, ILL. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 
the Largest Fstablishment inthe World for 
their Treatment, Facial Development, Hair 
and Scalp, Superfluous Hair, Birth Marks, 
Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, 


an 
Established 1870. Inventor of. Facial 
9 Appliances, Springs, ete. Six Parlors, 
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MAGNETIC FO 
| 
py ae mbs, remove Chilblains, and cause @ pleasant, 
{ the -soft rays of sunshine. Magnetism is ‘“ Bottled 
Sunshine.” If z°0 would have warm feet, send for 
these Insoles. 1.00 a pair; three ta aly for $2.00, by 
| mail. Send for our new book, **A Plain Road to 
Health,’ free to any address, 
| | 
‘ Red Nose, Acue, Pimples, B’k Heads, Scars 
d ‘ Pitting, etc., and their treatment. Send 
10c, for book of -450 pares, {th edition. 
the 


HOME For INVALIDS 


AND 


PRIVATE HOSPITAL. 


620 Folsom St., San Francisco. 


HOME and Private Hospital for Invalids has been opened in San 
Francisco by Dr. W, S. Wuitwe.tt. The object of the Hospital is 
to afford a home, and at the same time, careful nursing and medical 


attention to those who are out of health, or who are in need of special 
treatment. The rooms are large and well furnished, and patients can be 
assured of receiving every comfort. The location is very central, being 
within three blocks of the Palace Hotel. 

The household affairs are under the charge of Mrs. H. H. Bet, who 
is well known to be thoroughly capable and competent of filling the 
position of Matron. | 
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THE GENERAL OLE ANING. 


(FROM A PAINTING BY BOK.) 


EYART JAN BOK was born in 1838, at Beekberyen, a quaint old Flemish town. — His talent early de- 


veloped itself and his first teaching was received at the Academy of Antwerp. Hesubsequently studied under 
DE KEYSER and to-day, asa genre painter, he has deservedly a high reputation, and on the whole may 
be taken as a fair example of the Flemish School. Hlis specialty is the representation of incidents in the live. 
of servants. His best work by far is ‘‘ THE GENERAL CLEANING,” which we have reproduced above, 
and “CORPUS DELICTI.” This GENERAL CLEANING, it is needless to. add, is improved by a cake 
of SAPOLIO. From Zhe Review. 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE: 


WILL KEEP GOOD FOR YEARS 


Brilliant! 


Durable! 
Economical! PO U LTRY 
33 COLORS. 10 cents each, - E A s Oo N N 


The PUREST, STRONGEST and FASTEST 
of all Dyes. Warranted to Dye the most goods, and 
give the best colors. One package colors onesto four 
pounds of Dress: (j00ds, arpet Rays, Yarns, ete 
Unequ: iulled for kKeathe rs, Ril:bons, ‘and all. 
Dyeing. Any one can use them. 

The Only Safe and Unadultirated Dyes, 


Send postal for Dye Book, Semple Card, directions 
for coloring Photos., the finest Ink or Bluing 
(10 Cts. a quart), Selu by tiuggists. Addre 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USE . 

DIAMOND PAINTS. WARRANTED TO CIVE 
Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only !O Cents. | SATISFACTION. 
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AROUND SAN. DIEGO BAY. 


THE harbor of San Diego is formed 
by the peninsula of Coronado, which 
shuts off its peaceful waters from the 
rolling sea beyond, allowing only a chan- 
nel some four hundred yards wide for 

the flow of the tide and the passage 

of vessels. Where this peninsula joins the 
mainland at the head, or north end of the Bay 
of San Diego it is a tract of some seven hundred 
acres, broad and fertile as any part of the mainland, 
now known as Coronado Heights. , This narrows rapidly 
to a mere sand-spit from fifteen to twenty feet above high tide, and some three hundred feet 
wide and five or six miles long. Then rising again it widens suddenly into a high, broad 
tract of some twelve hundred acres, about a mile and a half wide and a mile and a quarter 
long. Then the inner shore-line runs back seaward to another sand-spit some three hun- 
dred yards long, and 
from there directly out 
into. the bay again, 
forming another broad 
and beautiful tract of 
some fifteen hundred 
acres, which forms the 
south side of the main 
entrance to the har- 
bor; leaving the two 
tracts almost  sepa- 
rated by a small bay 
about a mile and a 
half long by nearly 
one-fourth of a mile 
wide. This larger tract, 
beside the entrance to OLIVES AND PALMS, AT OLD SAN DIEGO MISSION, 


VoL, XIL—8. (Copyright, 1888, by OVERLAND MONTHLY Co, All rights reserved.) 
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110 YEARS OLD. 


ESPUDILLO HOUSE, 


the harbor is in all respects the best of the 
three ; but the middle one of twelve hun- 
dred acres has anticipated it in attracting set- 


close at hand the sharp-topped San Ysidro 
and San Miguel look down upon the long 
smooth slopes that roll toward San Diego 


Bay ; and beyond them tower great cliffs of 
old gray granite, which grow rosy when the ; 
sinking sun has left the land below, or great 


tlement because it is directly opposite the 
city of San Diego. 
Outside the harbor the great shimmering 


~ 


ocean plain rolls in long and lazy undula- 
tions, never swelling with anger. 

Just beyond the surf that in long curling 
lines of white and green rolls for miles away 
on either hand, the seal lifts his shiny head 
into the bright sunlight, the porpoise rolls in 
glistening curves above the blue water, and 
the whale often shows his back above the 
deep or marks his course by a column of 
spray. Flocks of pelicans ride like ships at 
anchor upon the smooth back of some long 
swell or wing their way solemnly above it. 
Mergansers, divers, and ducks float upon the 
silent tide, while the seagull and tern wander 
about through the sunlight above. Along 
the shore the curlew and willet scud along 
the sands, with the plover and snipe; while 
the call of the quail may yet be heard from 
the busy shore, and the hare still plays 
among the fast springing gardens. 

In the southwest far beyond where the 
osprey and the frigate-bird are trying to rival 
one another's graceful curves in air the bold, 
rocky group of the Coronado Islands rises 
in sharp outlines hundreds of feet above the 
ocean’s smiling face. Up the peninsula, far 
over the winding lines of curling water, the 
table-lands of Mexico rise blue and hazy with 
distance, with lofty mountain peaks standing 
in all directions above them till lost in the 
southern horizon. More to the east but 


chaparral-clad hills, which grow bluer as the 
light departs. 

Fifty miles away the pine-clad head of Cuy- 
amaca lies nearly seven thousand feet in 
the eastern sky with long blue ridges running 
miles away on either side. Miles beyond the 
rugged dome of E1 Cajon the sky rests lightly 
on the broad timbered shoulders of the great 
Volcan, while more to the left the long gold- 
en slopes and dark blue canons of Palomar 
contrast curiously with the snowy crowns of 
San Jacinto and San Bernardino, which glis- 
ten two miles high in the northern sky a hun- 
dred miles away. 

Scattered among these greater peaks are 
mountains by the score, higher than the high- 
est of the Adirondacks or Alleghanies, yet 
here sonumerous as to be unknown and un- 
named, mountains rugged or soft, sharp-top- 
ped or broad, mountains yellow, gray, red, or 
blue; a vast array of cliffs, and domes, and 
ridges, seeming afloat in the golden haze in 
which the dreamy land is so constantly 
steeped —a scene whose strangely contrast- 
ing spirit almost makes the gazer forget that 
he is standing in the midst of a rush of in- 
vading civilization and progress. | 

Descending to the lower tier of the great 
gallery, the eye rests upon.a far different set 
of pictures. Still and smooth as some wood- 
emboweread lake save where broken by the 
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busy prows of commerce, or the splash of the 
pelican as he descends fora fish, lies San 
Diego Bay. At its upper end South San 
Diego and Coronado Heights loom in all 
manner of fantastic shapes through the m1- 
rage caused by miles of smooth water. On 
the eastern shore lie the loag, even slopes of 
Chula Vista, where water is now about to re- 
lease thousands of beautiful acres from the 
desert fetters of ages ; where the smoke of the 
steam-motor already rises from a dozen points 
of the compass; and where in anticipation of 
the water, fine houses are already building on 
the lately bare plain. ‘There the land swells 
upward ‘to the highlands where the white 
houses of National City look down from 
among the green of the orange, lemon, and 
olive groves over the machine shops and rail- 
road buildings that seem to rest upon. the 
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Directly opposite the center of the enclos- 
ing peninsula San Diego proper climbs the 
mainland slope frorn the water in long lines 
of business blocks and handsome _ houses, 
mounting one above the other in tier after 
tier for over.a mile till lost to sight over the 
brow of the highlands beyond. ‘Two miles 
on either side its wings reach out up the 
slopes in the same manner until fancy needs 
little aid to look forward to the time when 
they will overspread the whole eastern side 
of the bay. A remarkable city, upon which 
no one can look without wonder and admi- 
ration. Certainly no other city in the world 
has ever grown from twenty-five hundred to 
twenty-five thousand people in two years with 
such a kind of growth as this has, with such 
a mass of substantial buildings and improve- 
ments built with such an expenditure of hard 


SAN DIFGO FROM CORONADO, 


very face of the bay. Along the few miles 
of distance that for years held National City 
and San Diego apart in silly rivalry, the lines 
of houses stretching out both ways are fast 
closing the gap between them, and fine resi- 
dences springing from the high table lands 
beyond are hastening the union. 


“new home. 


cash, brought in by such a host of wealthy 
people and people so well pleased with their 
Yet it Is growing today faster 
than ever, so fast that the wisest are no long- 
er able to measure its progress. 

At the northwest end of San Diego Bay, 
Old San Diego, the oldest town in California, 
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is awaking from the sleep of years; anda 
few miles beyond it one can catch a glimpse 
of False Bay, on whose shores the hand of 
improvement is already at work upon large 
and daring enterprises. Then the view is 
suddenly cut off by the long, high promon- 
tory known as Point Loma, which forms the 
western boundary of the bay. Four hun- 
dred and sixty feet above the tide, the light- 
house looks down upon the channel from the 


A small tract of land, which, but eigh- 
teen months ago, was covered with brush, 
and tenanted only by the coyote, wild cat, 
and hare, upon which half a million of dol- 
lars were spent in improvements before a lot 
was Offered for sale, of which less than one- 
fifth has, within a year, been sold for two 
million six hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, over One million of this re-invested in 
still further improvements, — and this, too, in 
a remote corner of one of the least’ known 
counties in California — is certainly an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, even in a country and 
epoch of extraordinary growth. It requires 
something more solid than the brass band 

and free lunch that in Southern 
California have lately shown 
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sharp point that runs out into the sea. On 
its slopes toward the bay lie La Playa and 
Roseville, with long terraces rising above 


‘them, from which thousands of houses will 


some day look down upon the w male: sweep 
of the bay. 

On the Coronado peninsula, in the central 
tract opposite San Diego mentioned above, 
the new town of Coronado has sprung up 
almost in a night, —the most remarkable 
growth of all this amazing period about San 
Diego Bay, and not to be passed by without 
more mention than any other. 


7 such a marvelous power over 
%y the human heart to achieve such 
results as already stand complet- 


edon this strip of land. Thetown 


site was originally surveyed into 
some five thousand lots, with 
parks, avenues, and boulevards 


th 


ferry to San Diego, a steam 


dummy road across to the sea 


shore, bath houses, a large water- 
pipe across the bay and pipes in 
every street, a complete system of glazed pipe 
sewers, electric lights, an extensive lumber 
yard, planing mills and’ machine shops, 
wharves, and various other improvements, and 
finallythe great Hotel Del Coronado, followed 
in such rapid succession that the business 
activity now actually almost eclipses that of 
the fast growing city across the bay. The 
parks and nurseries were planted with every 


variety of rare, tropical vegetation that can 


be grown in this latitude ; and the avenues 
were lined with orange, cypress, palm, and 
other evergreen trees, with shrubs and flow- 
ers between. <All this was done without 
waiting for settlement or even for sales, and 
on a scale apparently of the greatest extrav- 
agance. It is doubtful if anything of the 
kind has ever before been done in advance 
ofany settlement: but the event justified the 
audacity of confidence displayed by the 
founders of the town. 
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It is easy to see that confidence rested 
upon the unique fitness of the spot to the 
purposes of a watering place, and not simply 
upon its attractions to home seekers. .Ac- 
cordingly, the great Hotel del Coronado, per- 


which the tastes and whims of luxurious 
travelers have been planned for. For those 
who like rain water to drink, a cistern holding 
half a million gallons has been built; an in- 
ner court entirely enclosed on the four sides, 
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haps the largest hotel in the world, has been 
an objective point in all these lavish im- 
provements. It was planned not only to 
supply an attractive resting place for weary 
tourists, but also and specially to tempt that 
class who travel solely to enjoy hotels, and 
whose abiding places in every country are 
its hotels. It covers four and a half acres of 
ground and its floors require seventeen acres 
of carpet; two thousand feet of broad 
porches surround its lower floor, and several 
hundred feet of these are provided with 
glass enclosures, movable by a slight touch, 
where the most whimsical sojourner can sit 
with the rolling surf beneath his feet and reg- 
ulate the breeze and sunshine as he pleases. 
This is but one example of the manner in 


two hundred and fifty feet long by one hun- 


dred and fifty wide, filled with tropical plants 
below and sunshine from above, has been 
provided for those who find it too far to 
stroll outside; ladies’ billiard rooms and la- 
dies’ bowling alleys are built separate from 
those for gentlemen; while an opera house 
holding one thousand people forms one of 
the most beautiful parts of the building. 
Every nook and corner of.the whole is 
lighted with electricity from five dynamos, 
run by an engine in a fire-proof house away 
from the main building, and connected by 
tunnel underneath. ‘The same engine will 
also run a large ice machine and laundry. 
Every room opens upon a parlor, and every 
parlor upon the inner court as well as upon 
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the outside. The system of fire escapes ts 
perfect but there is little probability of their 
ever being used, for in addition to a special 
fire patrol, water pipes and hose are in place 
every few yards, and an automatic electric 
system sets the huge engine to pumping salt 
water from the sea, whenever the tempera- 
ture rises above one hundred and fifty de- 
grees in any part of the building, and all por- 
tions may be quickly flooded if the ordinary 
water pipes fail to check a fire at the begin- 
ning. This hotel will accomodate over a 
thousand guests and will cost over a million 
dollars. 

The soilof the whole peninsula, except upon 
the narrow sand-spit, is a dark red alluvium, 
very fertile and retentive of moisture, and so 
free from clay that it may be cultivated 1 
all stages of dampness. Mud will be un. 
known, and there will be scarcely a limit. to 
one’s ambition to make a pretty home sur- 
rounded with rare flowers and trees. The 
Streets are all to be paved with bitumin- 
ous rock, with open places on the sides 
for trees and flowers ; a steam-dummy road 
is fast encircling the whole peninsula, on 
which for a trifle one may ride twenty-four 
miles and see the whole bay and all its shores 
as well as miles of surf, while one may drive 
carriage on the beach and over good 
An ostrich farm has 


ina 
roads almost as far. 
been located here ; and a famous [astern 
museum has been induced to move hither. 

All this seems an exaggeration of enter- 
prise; but the founders of the town and 
hotel have their 
San Diego with twenty-five thousand people 
today will soon be the second city on the 


grounds. for confidence. 


Pacific Coast, and ina tew years will’ nearly 


equal the present size of San. Francisco. 
The great Santa Fe railroad system 1s deter- 
mined to makea city of it, and the Southern 
Pacific will soon follow it up. © The vast area 


of fine land around the bay, the rapid set- 
tling up of the interior valleys and table lands 
of the county, and above all the rapid devel- 
opment by huge dams and long aqueducts 
of the great water supplies of the high moun- 
tains, would alone make a-city of it, and in- 


sure Coronado as a summer resort and place 
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of suburban residence. But even if there 
were no city across the bay, it could scarcely 
fail to be a famous watering place. San 
Diego has the best climate on this coast, 
which, of course, means the best in the 
United States. The situation of Coronado 
gives it all the advantages of San Diego with 
cooler days in summer and warmer nights in 
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winter. Summers and winters are so nearly 
alike that one is puzzled to choose between 
them. There is.no summer day on which 
the mercury passeseighty degrees Fahrenheit, 
In winter when it does not reach 


‘The surf that beneath the 


yet few 


seventy. bright 


sky and gentle breeze rolls so lazily in long 
miles of snowy foam changes its temperature 
scarcely four degrees from summer to winter. 
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This makes sea bathing almost an every day 
possibility ; and one may bathe either in the 
surf or the still waters of the bay; the two 
being one hundred yards apart at the bath- 
houses. Upon the higher parts of the pen- 


ical plants grow in midwinter with a vigor 
unknown upon most of the low parts of the 
mainland where the temperature falls too 
much. by night. We find here what can be 
found in few if any other parts of the world, 


HOTEL 


insula even hoar-frost is unknown, and on 
the low parts is seen only once or twice in 
occasional years, and then is gone with the 
sunrise. As frost can occur in this section 
only on perfectly clear nights, the following 
day is sure to be bright and warm. At this 
season, too, the sea breeze has fallen away 
to.a mere breath of air; so that the greater 
part of the winter day differs slightly in tem- 
perature from the average summer day. 
(rrass, trees, and flowers, and even the trop- 


CORON 


a place to escape both the cold of winter and 
the heat of summer, where the winter sea, 
like the winter land, is a plaything instead of 
a terror. And allthis inthe center of a vast 
amphithéater, where great mountains sit as 
silent spectators looking down upon the 
mightiest of oceans. 

It is easy to imagine what the surround- 
ings of this rare bay will be when the great 
flume, now rapidly building from the heavy 
rainbelt of the high mountains, pours its 


HOTEL. “DEL” CORONADO, JUNE, 1887; 
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waters over the hills, now brown and bare the city of San Diego Bay, with Coronado for a 


long summer through. ‘The whole will be central point from which the finest view of 


One city, One In purpose, One in pride, the the whole may be had. ‘Chere will be no 


other such city in America as that 
of San Diego Bay anc no other 
such watering place in the world as 
her peninsula. For those who have 
turned the last quarter in the race 
of life, as well as tor those worsted 
in the struggle with barbarous cli- 
mate, the world has nowhere else 
such peace and comfort, such free- 
dom. from friction, such light and 
easy and safe ways of amusement. 
Other places may have as good 
amusement, but over them scowls 
an unfriendly sky. The world may 
elsewhere have as good climates, but over 
them waves no starry flag. 

There are few places that afford such safe 
yet certain sailing as San Diego Bay and its 
surrounding ocean. No squalls ruffle its 
quiet face, and the heaviest breezes make no 
waves upon its bar. No danger lurks in the 
long undulations outside, and boats unfit for 
other oceans may ride them with perfect 
safety. There one may see the light shine 
from the brilliant Spanish mackerel as he 
lays himself on his side beneath the green 
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water and, with frantic rushes from larboard 
to starboard, tries to break from the hook. 
‘There one may burn one’s fingers trying to 
hold the Jew fish, or tire one’s arms with 
constant hauling of.the silvery barracouda ; 
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he is little apt to imagine that among them 
lie hundreds of thousands of acres of as fine 
land as any in California; that fine valleys 
and table lands abounding in game lie with- 
ina short drive. Unless familiar with South- 


or anchoring in the kelp, where one can see 
fathoms into the clear depths, draw out a 
varied string of strange fish. 

When the stranger looks beyond the 
heights of San Diego at the strange medley 
of sharp peaks and long chains of hills that 
seem struggling for room in the eastern sky, 


ern California he sees little suggestive of tim- 
ber-filled canons, of running brooks or 
cushing springs, or anything like the haunts 
of.game. Yet the deer used to abound on 
every hill; and every canon and valley re- 
sounded with the roaring wings of such flocks 


of quail as one never before imagined. ‘The 
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hare fled in every direction from one’s path; 
the wild duck sunned himself in many a lit- 
tle pond or slough; and the goose and sand- 
hill crane stood in long rows upon many a 
plain and table-land. Though much of the wanting. 
wild beauty of those days has faded, much 


Two. [ Feb. 
still remains for those who know where to 
seek it; while the ease and comfort of hunt- 
ing and camping beneath the clear skies go 
far to compensate for whatever else may be 


T. S. Van Dyke. 
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SILENTLY, swiftly, riding with me, 

Stirrup to stirrup, and stride for stride, 

If I stretch out my hand in the night, by my. side, 
I touch him, steadily, sullenly, 
With his withered face, and his misery, 

By the firmest and bitterest bond allied, 

That never a love, nor a hate can divide, 

Riding with me. 


Across the land, and from sea to sea, 

Plashing and-plunging through many rivers, 
Recklessly, wearily, desperately. 

Ban nor blessing, nor thing that severs, 
Can sever the tle ‘twixt him and me. 
Mut of the night, and into the day, 

Irom season to season, from year to year, 
What does it matter where leads the way ? 

There is nothing further to heed nor fear; 
There is nothing to hope in the time to be : 

As I gallop silence: tonight, by my: side, 

Stirrup to stirrup, and stride for stride, 

He rides with me. 
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As I ride with thee, shall I ride with thee, 
With my withered face, and my misery, 
Stirrup to stirrup, and stride for stride, 
The Cross, and the Book, and the Priest defied. 
Through time, and death, and eternity, a 
No days that breed, nor years that kill, 
Nor prayer, nor tear of souls that be 
Past the swift river of good and ill, 
Shall sever the bonds that hold me, tied 
By deed and by will of thy own to thy side, 
Stirrup to stirrup, and stride for stride, 
Steadily, sternly, silently, 
I shail ride with thee. 


Blach. 


DIARY: OF. AZARIAH SMITH-IN 1847 AND 1846. 


| AZARIAH SMITH was one of those adven- 
turous Latter Day Saints who, after enlisting 
in June, 1846, to aid the United States in 
conquering California, marched from the 
Missouri Rivertothe Pacific Ocean. Having 
been honorably discharged at Los Angeles, 
on July 16, 1847, he with some of his com- 
panions sought and obtained employment 
of John A. Sutter. He worked several weeks 
at Sutter’s projected flour mill on the Ameri- 
can River, and then was sent to help build 
the sawmill at Coloma, where he was, with 
nine other white men on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, 1848, at the time of the revolutionizing 
gold. discovery,—- the most important and 
influential event in the history of the western 
slope of our continent. Like his friend and 
fellow workman, Henry W.. Bigler, - whose 
diary appeared in the OVERLAND MONTHLY 
of September last, Mr. Smith had enough 
mental activity, notwithstanding his limited 
education, to feel-the want of a written rec- 
ord of the notable events of his life ; and to 
this characteristic of these two men we owe 
these interesting contemporaneous accounts 
of the simple and rude life of the builders 
of the Coloma sawmill, and of the occur- 
rences that preceded, accompanied, and suc- 


ceeded Marshall’s discovery. [he entries 
from Mr. Smith’s diary are copied from the 
archives of the Society of California Pio- 
neers, as edited by John S. Hittell.] 


Sunday, Sept. oth, 1847. Vast Wednes- 
day, as one of a party, I took a job of Sutter 
to dig a race at 1214 cents acubic yard ; and 
we went five miles from the fort to a house 
which we occupy. I worked the last three 
days of the week. We expect to make more 
than $1 a day. Sutter furnishes tools and 
provisions. 

Sept. 24th. My back was so lame yester- 
day that I could not work. 

Sunday Oct, 3d. Marshall sent word 
that he wanted some of us to go about thirty 
miles into the mountains to build a sawmill. 
I went with others, spending three days on 
the way. We had avery slow ox team. Ar- 
rived here Thursday evening. Here we 
have a woman to cook for us. I have had 
a fever every other day and have done no 
work. 

Oct, sth. The ague has disappeared. 
(sod grant me healthso that I may return to 
my parents, sisters, and brother. I feel very 
lonesoine and am likea cat in a strange gar- 
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ret. I hope to be strong enough to work in 
a few days. 
Oct. rith. Feeling anxious to get means 


for the trip to Salt Lake, I resumed: work on 
‘Thursday the 7th inst., but in the afternoon 

had another chill, and have had one every 
day since. I am so weak that I can scarcely 
walk, and one night I feared that I should 
never see my relatives again. Mrs. Weimer, 
the cook, treats me kindly and I am grateful 
to her. 

Oct, 22a. ‘Through the goodness of the 
Lord and the kindness of Mrs. Weimer I am 
gaining strength slowly. 

Nov. rst. In the early part of the week 
Our only. provisions were mutton un- 
ground wheat and peas without salt. On 
riday a wagon arrived with a supply ; and 
Marshall came with another. I am _ regain- 
ing strength rapidly. 

Now. roth. 
went hunting for exercise. 
but did not get a shot. 

Sunday, Now. 1th. 


last week I] 


Saw two deer 


Stull gaining. 


Have been making 
wooden pins for the mill. 

Sunday Nov. 21st. Have been at work 
mortising. Yesterday tive wagon: loads of 
provisions arrived in preparation for the rainy 
season. 

Sunday, Nov. 28th. 
one. ‘The bents of the mill were raised. 

Sunday, Dec. 5th. Last week I drove 
team. Iwo more loads of provision arrived 
yesterday. 

Sunday, Dec. 72th. Thad achill on Vhurs- 
day but none since. Mrs. Weimer has in- 
sisted on having a chimney to the house and 
today the men are building it. 


last week was a busy 


Sunday, Dee. roth. Three of us*pinned 


My basin and 
I sometimes fear 
that I shall not have money encugh to go to 
Salt Lake in the Spring, and I often feel 
lonesome and miserable, especially Sundays. 

Sunday, Dec, 26th. last week I worked 
On Christmas a party of us 


the plank on the forebay. 
knife have been ‘stolen. 


five days. 


climbed a peak, from which we could see 
many mountains covered with snow, and 
from which we started many large rocks roll- 
ing down into the steep canon. 


For dinner 
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besides bread and meat, we had apple and 
pumpki npies. 
Sunday, Jan. 2d, 1848. Mr. Marshall has 


been away for some time, and now the cook 


saves the pumpkin pies and so forth for her- 
self and the second table. 

Jan. 11th. Kain began on the oth and 
continues to fall. 

Sunday, Jan. 16th. The river is very 
high. Since Monday the weather 1s clear. 
Marshall left us a month ago to get the mill- 
irons and has not returned. Mr. Bennett 
has got out of patience waiting for him. 

Sunday, Jan. joth. Marshall. having ar- 
rived, we got his permission to. build a small 
house near the mill, so as to get rid of the 
partial mistress, and cook for ourselves. We 
moved into it on Sunday last. ‘This week 
Mr. Marshall found some pieces of (as we 
all suppose) gold, and he has gone to the 
fort for the purpose of finding out what it Is. 
It is found in the race in small pieces ; some 
weigh as much asa five-dollar piece. 

Sunday, Feb. 6th. Marshall has returned 
with the fact that the metal is gold. Cap- 
tain Sutter arrived on Wednesday with John- 
ston for the purpose of looking at the place 
where the gold ts found. He got enough 
to make a ring. He brought a_ bottle of 
whiskey for us and some. pocket knives. 
This morning I found my basin and knife in 
their proper place. Johnston had hidden 
them away, though he denied knowing any- 
thing about them. 

Feb. ryth. Vast week I. worked only 
three and a half days. Marshall allows us 
outside of work hours to pick up gold, and 
I have gathered considerable of it. Gold 
is found on the bottom of the tail-race after 
we shut down the gate. 

Sunday, Feb. 20th. At rained in the fore 
part of last week and I worked only four 
days. I have been drilling and blasting a 
rock in the race. ‘he Indians are much in- 
terested to see a hard rock split open so 
easily. “Today I picked up a little more of 
the root of all evil. : 

Sunday, March 12th, During the last two 
weeks I have worked on the mill. Last 
Sunday I picked up gold to the value of two 
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dollars and half about two miles below the 
mill. We have used the mill to saw one log 
into boards to pin on the forebay. 

Sunday, March roth. Vast week we ran 
the mill, and it cuts well. “loday I crossed 
the river and went down stream to hunt for 
gold, some of which I found. It was rain- 
ing most of the day. Brother Barger ar- 
rived this afternoon from the fort, and says 
that three wagons are on the way to this 
place with provisions. 

March 21st. Yesterday the wagons ar- 
rived with flour, pork, pumpkins, etc. They 
started back today, and I thought of going 
back with them to prepare for the trip to 
Salt Lake; but at the request of Marshall I 
shall stay here a while longer. 

March 28th. With three others I went 
down the river last Sunday, and we found 
considerable gold. Yesterday I was much 
pleased by receiving a letter from father, who 
writes that he arrived at Salt Lake on the 
27th of October. Provisions are very scarce 
there: corn is $6 and $7 a bushel ; wheat 
from $9 to $10. He intends to plant some 
grain, so that when his family arrives, they 
will have something to eat. 

April jd. Yesterday. some of us went 
down along the river and picked up some 
gold. 

April 7th. Brothers Brown, Stephens, 
_and Bigler started today for the fort. Mar- 
shall gives us the privilege of hunting for gold 
on condition that we give half to him. I 
have about $30 in gold now. 

April 15th. ‘ne boys have returned from 
the fort with the news that the first company 
will start for Salt Lake today. As the wages 
due me amount to $1oo and more, I think I 
shall be able to fit myself out for the trip. 

Sunday, April 23d. Started trom the saw- 
mill on Monday, and reached the fort on 
Tuesday. Have seen Capt. Sutrer twice, but 
got no pay as yet. Bought scone sugar to 
keep myself sweet. Worked two days with a 
scraper at che grist mill head-race. | 

Sunday, April. 30th. Have been at the 
fort three or four times, without succeeding 
in getting anything but a saddic and abun- 
dant promises. 


May 5th. Started. alone last Monday 
morning from the grist-mill for the mines ; 
took the wrong track and slept under a pine 
tree in a heavy rain. Next morning turned 
back and met a company going to search for 
a pass to the emigrant road to Salt Lake. 
Brother Willis gave me directions how to 
find the ‘mining camp I had started for, and 
I struck across the country for it. The rain 
continued, and after traveling about 20 miles 
that day I slept under another tree. The night 
was rainy and cold. Wednesday morning had 
nothing to eat, but continued my course, 
and at 3 p. M. reached the camp very tired. 
The next day I rode a borrowed horse to the 
fort. 

May 26th. I scraped one. day on the 
race. Qn the goth, the road party returned, 
having found the snow too deep for crossing 
the mountains. <A party, including myself, 
then went up to the mining camp [at Mormon 
Island], where we remained till the 23d. I 
sot about $300there. ‘lhe most that I made in 
a day was $95, but of this I had to pay $30to 
Willis and Hudson, the owners of the claim. 
Before we came away, men, women, and 
children were flocking in by the wagon load. 
While there [Sam.] Brannan held a meeting 
to see if they would pay toll. Some were 
willing and some were not. I came over to 
the grist mill to help finish the race, and I 
have agreed to go with a party to leave for 
Salt Lake in June. Some men, who have 
been getting gold on the other side of the 
river, arrived last night. 

May 30th. ‘Today I went to the fort to 
get some animals from Capt. Sutter but did 
not succeed. 

June jd. Was at the fort yesterday and 
got an order-on Smith, the storekeeper, and 
bought hickory shirting and sugar to the 
amount of $22. 

June 7th. Went to see Capt. Sutter today 
and he promised to let me have a mule on 
Saturday. 

June t2th. Saturday went to see Capt. 
Sutter but got no mule. Sunday saw him 
again and he was out of humorso I got noth- 
ing. ‘Today I went to the fort, and the cap- 
tain, being in a good humor, gave me one of 
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his mules employed at the mill. I had 
bought a horse previously from another man. 

June 2rst. The spare horses and mules 
of our party were sent to the mountains to- 
day. I have three horses and two mules, so 
I can make the trip without a wagon. 

June 22a. We bought part of a barrel of 
potatoes for $25, as a: protection against 
scurvy of which I have had a touch. 

July 5th. \.ast week on Monday we 
started for Salt Lake. 


|Mr. Smirn’s diary, like Mr. Bigler’s, is 
brief and direct with all the characteristics 
of genuineness and veracity. It has no 
events of marvelous novelty to tell; no the- 
ory to advance or support; no perceptible 
motive for departure from the simple truth. 
It is valuable for its corroboration of the 
24th of January as the true date of the gold 
discovery. A few persons are unwillng to 
sive up the 19th of January, which had been 
generally accepted for thirty years. ‘The 
Associated Pioneers of the ‘Territorial days 
of California in New York City celebrate the 
18th of January every year as the anniver- 
sary of the discovery. The secretary of 
that society addressed a letter to the Sacra- 
mento Society of California Pioneers, soli- 
citing their opinion of the date, and Winfield 
J. Davis, Historian of the Sacramento Asso- 


ciation, wrote an Interesting report expressing | 


doubts of the genuineness of Mr. Bigler’s 
diary. This paper, published in the daily 
Sacramento Aecord-Union of November 
28th, 1887, though it does not, in my opin- 
ion, make out a strong case against Mr. Big- 
ler’s diary, may be worthy the attention of 
persons examining the question. 
finds two circumstances that suggest to him 
suspicions of Mr. Bigler’s veracity. First, 
his diary says the week preceding January 
30th, 1848, was clear, whereas Sutter’s diary 
says there was rain on the 28th; and sec- 
ond, Mr. Bigler published a letter on the 2d 
January, 1871, in the San Francisco £ven- 
ing Bulletin, without any mention of the 
date of the gold discovery. | Both these cir- 


cumstances may be readily explained: the 
first by the fact that the two diaries were 
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kept at places forty miles apart; and the 
other by the failure to show that Mr. Bigler 
knew anything at that time of the date men-_ 
tioned by Mr. Marshali, or that he attached 
any importance to the day. 

The 19th of January was accepted on the 
exclusive authority of James W. Marshall, 
whose first printed statement appeared as a 
letter in the California Chronicle (published 
in San Francisco) of the 9th February, 1856. 
There he said the discovery was made 
“about” the 19th. In his next statement, 
in Flutchings Magazine for November, 1857, 
he used the words, ‘‘ I am not certain toa 
day, but it was between the 18th and 2oth.” 
According to his biography, written by G., F. 
Parsons, it was on the roth. Marshall never 
claimed to have made any contemporaneous 
record of the discovery, and in fixing the day 
he trusted to his unaided memory after a 
lapse of eight years, — a very uncertain trust. 

The diaries of Bigler, of Smith, and of Sut- 
ter, agree substantially with each other and 
with Marshall’s statement that he went to the 
fort four days after the discovery. Sutter says 
Marshall arrived at the fort on the 28th. 
Marshall must be wrong either in his date of 
the discovery or in the period between the 
discovery and his trip to the fort. The cer- 
tainty of his error on one point or the other 
destroys all our confidence in his accuracy ; 
and that confidence is the only basis for 
accepting the roth. 

Whoever reads Marshall’s biography must 
be impressed by the great influence of his 
imagination on his statement. On many 
occasions the wildness of his language led 
his hearers to suspect that his mind was un- 
sound. ‘The memory of such a man Is far 
from infallible. An instance of the untrust- 
worthiness of his recollections is given in his 
letter of February goth, 1856. He there 
mentions the arrival of Sutter at the saw- 
mill to look at the gold mine, and adds that 
“at the same time Captain Sutter, myself, 
and Isaac Humphrey entered into a co-part- 
nership to dig gold.” ‘There is however an 
abundance of evidence to prove that Isaac 
Humphrey was not at the sawmill in Febru- 


ary. He told me that he went to Coloma 
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in March. The Hon. John Bidwell, in a 
letter to me, writes that Humphrey did not 
go to the mountains till April 2d, 1848, and 
this is, I presume, correct. Bigler and Smith 
did not know him, and they certainly would 
have known him if he had been at the saw- 
mill in’ March. Marshall says further that 
Humphrey “‘ suggested the tithe,” or tax, of 
fifty per cent which Marshall and Sutter 
demanded for all the gold dug on their claim 
of ten or twelve miles square, a claim that 
had no legal validity. That tax was presum- 
ably not claimed in February or March, for 
it is not mentioned in Bigler’s diary, and 
first appears on Smith’s on the 7th of April. 

Marshall does not state distinctly whether 
the four days was interval between the dis- 
covery and his start for or kis arrival at the 
fort. If the latter, then there is no disa- 
greement between him and Bigler, Smith, 
and Sutter — that isif the date was the 24th ; 
whereas if the date was the roth, then the 
interval of four days has no support save 
Marshall’s word, and is contradicted by all 
the other authorities. ‘The diary of Bigler 
in its entry for January 3oth says, “ Our 
metal has been tried and proved to be gold,” 
implying that Marshall had returned. Smith’s 
entry of the same date has no knowledge of 
the return of the test. Perhaps one was 
written early and the other late in the day, 
one before and the other after the arrival of 
Marshall. ‘There is no difficulty in finding 
. petty discrepancies between the diaries of 
Sutter, Bigler, and Smith, but I think that 
no one accustomed to sift evidence and com- 
petent to weigh it fairly, can come to any 
conclusion except that they were kept at the 
time, and were truthful, though tn many 
respects incomplete, records of the knowl- 
edge and impressions of the writer. 

Neither Mr. Bigler nor Mr. Smith has 
sought publicity. Mr. Bigler’s letter in the 


Hulletin was written in response to an appeal 


Diary of Asariah Smith in 1847 and 1848. 
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to him as a living witness, an appeal made by 
Marshall against the injustice of those who in- 
sisted upon giving the honors and rewards for 
thediscovery exclusively to Sutter. In that let- 
ter the writer claims no credit for himself, 
and seeks merely to state the facts, which 
he regards as entirely in favor of Mr. Mar- 
shall, —an opinion then rejected by many 
and now generally accepted. He said noth- 
ing publicly of the date until I sent to him 
a pamphlet about the discovery, with a re- 
quest for his corrections of errors or omis- 
sions. He replied that the roth did not 
agree with his diary, which saidthe 24th. I 
solicited a copy of the entries relating to the 
discovery and early mining, and he sent 
them Subsequently he consented that I 
should publish. I inquired whether any of 
his companions had kept diaries at Coloma, 
and at his suggestion I wrote to Mr. Smith, 
who gave me a copy. Both diaries remained 
in the dark for forty years; they and their 
authors were dragged into print by the efforts 
of others. 

The only person besides Marshall, Bigler, 
and Smith, who was at Coloma in January, 
1848, and has made a public statement of 
the date, is Mrs. Weimer, the cook. Her 
story given in the San Francisco Audletin of 
December, 19th, 1874, says the gold was 
found in the last days of 1847 or the first 
week of 1848. Her authority in this matter 
has never had any weight, and may be passed 
by here without any remark save that her 
memory was more treacherous than that of 
Marshall. 

Several months or years may elapse be- 
fore the concurrence of those persons whose 
opinion is authoritative will be known to 
the general public, but when it shall be- 
come known there will, I think, be no doubt 
that the auriferous deposits of the Sierra 


Nevada were first found on the 24th of 


January, 1848. JoHN S. HiTTeE Lt. |] 
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A Lullaby. 


LULLABY. 


Now fades the glow in evening skies, 
Dim shines the light in baby eyes: 

A single star gleams in the west, 

And two fair stars sink into rest. 

With restless wings the clouds drift by, 
Yet two white clouds so quiet lie ; 
Lullaby, my baby, lullaby, 

Lullaby, O, lullaby. 


The misty night winds hurrying pass, 
Stir to sobs the tremulous grass. 

Faint, so faint a flickering breath, 

allied to death — 
© moon, shine down with radiant gleam, 
No phantoms lurk within thy beam. 
Sweetly dream, my baby, sweetly dream, 
Sweetly dream, ah, sweetly dream. 


With life impregnt 


A mateless bird in wild chant sings, 
Of great and most mysterious things ; 
Of victory, of glorious. strife — 

Beat the drums — fight hard for life — 
Hope is as boundless as the sea, 

And all its treasures are for thee — 
All for thee, my baby, all for thee, 
All tor thee, yes, all for thee. 


But what grim shadow o’er thee lies, 
Hushed is the song — dark are the skies — 
No -1in the cradle none may dare, 
Naught but heaven may touch thee there — 
© Thou! the Lord-of sea and land 
Mother and child are in Thy hand — 
In His hand, my baby, in His hand, 
In God’s hand— Ay, in God's hand — 
Adelaide 
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THE: BARZETTSON: EXPERIMENT. 


Ar the first pressure of the atomizer, a 
breath of delicate fragrance filled me with de- 
licht. It was the same marvelous perfume 
that once before aroused my curlosity.  Mar- 
velous It was, truly. ‘The breath grew intoa 
zephyr, the zephyr into a current. It filled 
the room with an atmosphere of deliciousness 

a perfumed, radiant treshness, invigorating, 
intoxicating ~— such as the blest immortals in- 
hale in Elysian groves. 

In these moments of ecstasy, I forgot the 
Professor and hisexperiment. I nad merely 
an impression that he sprinkled the monsters 
with the subtile essence of life. 

How long this ecstasy continued IT eannot 

av.. Suddeniy, however, my pleasurable sen- 
sition came toan end: achill crept over me: 
something noxious touched my hand. © I 
looked—was I dreaming? The lizards were 
alive. ‘They ran here and there over the ta- 
ble : and coiling itself around my hand was 
a small snake. 

I dashed it off and stepped back. | A pro- 
longed hiss close to my ear caused me to 
turn — the python was alive! T felt the Spell 
of its glittering eyes; I saw it unwinding. its 
huge body, ready fora spring ; anothei-min- 
ute, and I should be lost.. By a desperate ef. 
fort, I sprang away, out of the reptile’s reach, 
but only to find myself in close proximity to 
the hyena — no longer a petrification, but te- 
rociously alive, as was evidenced by the tierce 
snarl.that greeted my approach. furlous 
snapping and dashing apprised me of the pres- 
ence of the crocodile, who, having devoured 
the cat and several of the small living things, 
was looking around for more. 

“Ts not. this a resurrection.?” eried the 
l’rotessor. 

“Pind at! End. it! L:gasped:.. It'was not 
my vocation to fight with monsters, and a hit- 


tle of such an experience was cnough. 


Ver; 


The growling, hissing, and snapping of jaws 
Increased. 

it!” T-crted. 

‘“T think it is time,” coolly replied Barzeit- 
son, turning the crank of the pump as he 
spoke. Instantly a dense shower fell on the 
monsters. ‘T'here was a frightful hiss ; the alli- 
gator leaped into the air, then fell back writh- 
ing. \ few convulsive movements, and all 
was still. Once again they were petrifac- 
tions. 

The peril over, I began to breathe treely — 
when suddenly an icy hand clutched my veins; 
the blood within them froze. ‘Then those ter- 


cle; soon they would tot 
life, and then 

This Barzeitzon knew he had robbed me 
of my wife. | Did he want to silence me for- 


ever? It was possible. he should not 
triumph; not if will could aught avail. Those 
icy-fingers were creeping up to my brain ; be- 
fore they closed upon it I would throw them 
off. I made a mighty effort; a faint laugh 
came to my, ears — then the fingers clutched 
my brain, and ——— 

Once again that exquisite fragrance ; dis- 
tant sounds of voices and laughter tloat in 
upon my waking consciousness. I open my 
eyes. I amno longer in the laboratory, but 
in a small room adjoining the salon. Dou- 
ceame and some strangers are there. Bar- 
veitson is talking-with thems 

Presently he comes to me, and smiling 


through those childlike blue eyes, he whis- 


pers, “ You gave me leave, you know.” 
VI. 


tert the Professor's house ina state of 
mental bewliderment difficult to deseribe. 
Was this.man a charlatan or a sorcerer? By 
what power could he arrest the vital powers, 
and—still greater marvel—-force them. into 


rible fingers fettered every, nerve, eyéry mus 
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This control over hfe 
Had ] not telt 
it? The memory of those awful taoments was 


too clear, too vivid, to allow of doubt. 


action as he willed ? 
and death was no vain boast. 


This being possessed, then, the key to all 
All that constitutes life, motion, 

Who 


Vian. or demon ? 


mysteries. 
and consciousness bowed to his. flat. 
was he What was he? 
And tothink that my wife, she who was mated 
With mein the morning of time, should: be 
ehained to this sorcerer ! Had. the world fal- 
len into chavs ? 

| walked along, heedless of the passing 
crowd, when my progress was suddeuly stayed 
by a gaily liveried footman, who told me that 
Madame de la Fontenaye prayed me to step 
to her cCarriae. 

Madame de la Fontenaye was my cousin 
how distant, it would be difficult. to say, but 
she was my sole relative among the fair. sex. 
“Her son was my godchild and heir presump- 
tive to my fortune, consequently Madame and 
I were excellent friends. 

“At last, my naughty cousin, I have found 


you. Where do. you -keep yourself But 


come in ; sit down here beside ine. 
ing to carry you off — only to dinner: nothing 
terrible, you see. No, I-shall not acceptany 


wl 


excuses. We shall dine ew 
Now tell me what new craze 
Where have you hid 


] + 
Ah, wut 


lh; 


do as you afe, 
are you interested in ? 

yourself this long Confess. 
[ have great things'to teil you. 
a wife for Paul. 


Such-a weight off my mind ! 


She is charming —-a million of francs. for for- 
tune, and such asweet disposition! You know 
we had determined that Paul should marry a 
million ; and it 1s so difficult to meet with all 
the requisites. but there, tell me what you 
have been 

Fortunately for me, betore I had. uttered 
three words in reply, Madame forgot her 1n- 
terest in my adventures,.and recommenced 
niore -absorbing .theme, .Paul’s 


¢ + 


upon 
marriage. [| soon learned that. Paul had ani- 
val candidate ; but the latter was twenty years 
older than Paul:and some five hundred thou- 
sand poorer, thats, if they took my fortune 
into consideration, which, of course, they did. 


So Paul had little to fear.. ‘The young peo- 
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ple had been introduced to. each other, and 


‘Paul had declared Mademotselle to becharin- 


ing;and Mademoiselle had blushed and whis- 
pered to her mamma that Monsieur was very 
avreeable. ~Everything, therefore, was ready 
for the notaries and modistes to commence 
business, provided IT approved... How could 
I do otherwise ? 

My cousin chatted, and I silently pondered 
upon ny surprises In the past, and the sur 
prises in store for my cousin, when T should 
introduce to her. wy 

The dinner passed off pleasantly ; still, my 
efforts to forget all the events of the day were 
ineffectual. At moments I saw. again the 
writhing snake, the glaring eyes of the hyena : 
I heard the snap of the crocodile’s jaws, as it 
[ felt nly blood slowly CONn- 
The nightmare tor 


devoured Its prey ; 
veal, my limbs: stiffen. 
tured me ;.nor was it exorcised by the bright 
hehts. or cheertul converse of Madame de la 
Fontenaye’s salon. 

As soon.as. Paul. were alone, he in 
quired if Thad been: evoking ghosts, or in 
any way drawing upon myself the enmity ©! 
the invistbles. “Phen [ toid him all that hod 
occurred In the laboratory of. Monsteur Ba: 
zeitson, Rue des .Postes. 


“My dear godtather,” said Paul, when he 
had heard my story, will wager vou'a 
Or civars that this Drotessol Has oeen amusing: 


himself at your expense... This’ Larzeitson ts 


Hot wanknown. to. me. friend: of mince, a 
student, has rooms overlooking court 

longing to’ that worthy’s house. “He is a ‘pret 
ty cunning One, this-professor. Pd like 
ter that laboratory. ‘The velvet curtain. would 
not hide #8 secrets from me.” 

But-F tell-you T-saw, I felt.’ 
Ban! Exc me, dear: vodfather,— ‘1 


Use 
saw! felt that is like women’s talk. The 
testimony of the senses is fallacious; the mar 
who relies upon his senses, his feelings, lives 
In-an atmosphere of deception, of 
Reason must culde us, and reason only. W< 
must ask, ‘Can this be done?’— if reason an 
swers ‘No, it 1s to be rejected as imposs! 
ble, no matter what the evidence of sense. 

‘* Nevertheless, it is difficult to disbelieve 
Suppose now you 


that which the eyes see. 


ye 
? 
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should behold a man looking inat us through, 
that window,—you see. him_-clearly, plainly ; 
could any evidence tothe contrary undeccive 
you?” 

give but half the question: a man 
looking through that. window is a_ possible 


thing, therefore I may accept the evidence of 


my senses. - But. supposing I saw a-man tly 
in through the window, my reason would say 


and. I 


should reject the testimony of My eyes as 1] 


‘It is imposstble,— men can't fly,’— 


lusory, the result of a disordered stomach: or 
a-diseased brain. Now these experiments 
of Barzeitson are impossible; hence [T am 
You admit that 
the room was warm, the odors sickening, and 
A galvanic shock, 


certain there Is some trick. 


your imagination excited. 
and the animals move ;-—-a little chloroform. 
and behold you unconscious. . Is it not eas- 
ily done?” 

“ \pparently so —-still—it 1s. mysterious,” 

avree with you. ‘Phere is a-myster 
but itis Cyprianic, not Minervian.”’ 

Pai 

‘Pardon, mon parrain, but did. you see 
behind the curtain 2” 

“That-has nothing to do with the exper 
ments, ” 
leverdemain, 


but a: Iettle 


dazzle eyes. too. Inquisitive, 1s 


Perhaps. not, 
thing LO 
ndispenable to this kind of mystery. ° 

* Pneredulous philosopher, wish you had 
been a witness.” | 

wish so. tou —- that. curtain would ‘have 
Nh 
take me on a visit. to:the la 

‘“T do not think Barzeitson likes visitors.’ 

“That does not matter in the least. You 
you can enter again, and take 


been Irfted: idea! Could you not 


! 


boratory ?” 


have entered : 
a friend wath you.” 


How shall we manage it?” 


“Wewon't form any plan. What is the 
use? Who can foresee eventualitics Allow 


me to be your companion. for a few days, so 
as to be ready.to seize the first opportunity, 


believe me, the mystery of the curtain 


and, 


all be revealed.” 


I had a-dread of being alone—a dread iest 
that icy hand-should again clutch me. 


The Barseitson 


readily agreed to Paul’s proposition, tor 
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Paul's mirthtulness drove away the horror, 
My godson was. brimming over with fun at 
the prospect of an adventure. 

‘My last adventure,” he said sighing, 
last chance to distinguish myself in mischief! 
It-is sad, sad. Ina week. or'so I shall be 
offered up a victim at the altar, chained. by 
Hymen; the propricties will hencetorth claim 
me,” Ah, what-a sacrifice ts marriage ! 
all torthe good of society. Society can neve 


vodtather, 


repay Us. you 
freedom.” 
invy me! if he only knew ot niy heart’s 
desires, of mv longings to enter that state he 
so.much dreaded ! if he knew of my secret 
tortures because another man owned my wefe! 


Envy me, indeed! 


VIT. 


THE nextanorning I discovered that I had 
lost my umbrella, that most essential part of 
look 


rare 


aiso a-note 


a ventleman’s wardrobe : 
containing some autograph papers of 
value. 

Perhaps the alligator devoured them,” 
sugvested Paul, when IT mentioned my loss, 
Hash of licht. 


Barzeitson’s: | 


His words were as a 
lost. articles were In iborators 
TI remembered distimetly the place where I 
had deposited them before witnessing that 


weird experiment. 


“Behold our opportunity .chied Pam 
‘Not.a minute must be lost.” 


We hastened to the Rue des Postes, 
Monsieur Barzeitson had gone to St. Den- 
nis on urgent business; Madame was not-at 
home. 
“The very chance we want,’ whispered 


Fle 


nrortunate 


Paul. “Follow the ‘cue 

then said. aloud, 

Whatis to be done ? ” 

loss is terrible,’ 
AN. 

uable ?” 
6S, I left here yesterday some papers ot 


vive: you.” 
“This is most: u 
indeed, most. unfortunate. 
said I. followine the cue. 
Monsieur has lost something 


said the servant. 


great value,” 
** Papers that must be torthcoming by noon 


or-—” rejoined Paul. 


be! 
we 

= 

i 


< 
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“Don’t speak of it!” I exclaimed, for I 
began to play my role with keen zest. 

“ \Iadame will be desvlee,” said the domes- 
tic, with true Parisian politeness. ‘ Well, 
Messieurs, enter; perhaps the papers can be 
found. If I can be of any service—-” 

“Thanks, Mademoiselle, 
kind!” and Paul slipped into her hand a 
five-frane piece. 

“Vou have saved me much. trouble, Ma- 


you are . very 


demoiselle,” I said, emphazising my words 


with the eift ofa gold piece. remember 
where I left them, so do not. inconvenience 
yourself further.” 

The. girl smiled knowingly, curtsied, and 
disappeared, leaving us masters of the situa- 
tion, 

“Fortune smiles upon us!” cried Paul, 
* Lead.on, mon parrai 

lortune did favor us, for the laboratory 
door was unlocked. Barzeitson in the hur- 
ry of departure had forgotten It. 

I must confess that it 


The 


Paul entered first. 
required some effort to follow) him. 
room was odious to me. 

A cold chill swept through my veins as I 
looked again upon the monsters 
strange resurrection and death I had wit- 
The crocodile’s jaws gaped wide as 


whose 


nessed. 
if ready to devour ; by its side crouched the 
hyena, its eyes fixed ina stony. glare of ter- 
ror and rage ; the python was half uncoiled, 
its huge body curved all ready to dart on its 
prey, all so lite-like, yet so still, fettered in 
seeming death by the icy hand. 

Even Paul-recoiled, tor it seemed as if a 
breath, the slightest tremor of the air, would 
be sufficient to re-animate the monsters. 

Let us zo, Paul,” I-exclaimed. 

“Nonsense, parrain’ Just imagine 
that we 
pythons, or any other interesting reptiles who 
wish to be too familiar. 
Now for the attack.” 


are mn Atrica. killing crocodiles. 
This cane of mine 
conceals a sword. 

As hy 
python with his weapon, 


uttered these words. he struck the 
The blow made a 
ringiny sound. 

The: trickster! 


clamed Paul. 


If they were mechanical toys, they were 


lhe Pharsettson 


woman, sleeping. 
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certainly not made of any known inorganic 
substance. I pointed this out to Paul, and 
tried to convince him that they were real 
animals—organic tissue, congealed, petrified 
by some unknown process. Paul laughed, 
and answered : 

“ Nothing but 
They can’t be anything else, therefore, they 


toys, mechanical | toys. 


are nothing else. But we are losing time: 
let us lift-the curtain.” 

He hurried. towards the hidden recess, 
and seizing the hangings he turned to me 
with a mocking smile. 

‘* Are you prepared to confront the mys—” 
The word. ended in a prolonged whistle of 
astonishment. 

The lifting of the curtain revealed—Great 
heavens, was this a hallucination? .. ‘* Can it 
be?” I exclarmed. 

Paul dropped the curtain. 
let us not seek further.” 

“It is. not: énough,”’. | 
man is an impostor, a villain. 
shall be fathomed to its deepest abyss 


Enough 


replied. This 
This mysters 
We 
will-——” 

‘Lift again the curtain,” answered: Paul, 
amused at my vehemence; and suiting: the 
action to the word he drew back the curtain. 

It was no halluctnation—before us lay a 
A woman, young, beaut! 
ful, gloriously, darkly beautiful, low-browed, 
full-lipped. ©Herlong hair, black witha pur- 
ple glow, fell around-her, sweeping the floor. 
She was wrapped in. bright woolen. blanket 
robes, a leopard skin over her feet. 

Ts this a mechanical toy ?’ [I exclaimed. 

We stepped nearer the couch to examine. 
In doing so we must have pressed some air 
forcing tube, (the alcove was full of appara 
tus,) for instantly from a spe¢éies of douche fell 
a fragrant shower. It was impossible to mis- 
take that perfurne, the perfume of the marvel- 
ous. elixir. 

The shower bedewed the sleeping beauty. 
She gasped: the robes undulated with the pul- 
sations of her bosom, then her lips parted like 
arose bursting its bud, her eyes opened— 
such eyes of smouldering fire! = She raised 
herself a little and looked at us. 
ment disarranved the robes ; they fell slightly 


The move- 


i 
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from her form, disclosing beauties such as 
dazzle the eyes of the.-Moslem in the para- 
dise of. houris—and that bosom palpitated 
with life. 

“Ye gods of Olympus!” ejaculated Paul. 

We stood spell-bound by the glimpse of 
those Vénusian curves, when a suppressed cry 
trom the other end of the laboratory caused 
There 


9) 


me toturn. A vertigo seized me. 
stood Madame Barzeitson, looking straight at 
the mystery. 

What would she do—she the incomparable 
amongst women—1in this crucial trial ? The 
horrible discovery could not be concealed ; 
it was already the property of strangers and 
the world would soon gloat over It. 

How I cursed°my imprudence in bringing 
Paul into the laboratory ; but the deed was 
done and no remorse could undo it. — Bar- 
7eitson was a villain, a treacherous impostor, 

for that I could not feel aught but triumph. 
Would she feel 
clad that he was unmasked? 

My eyes sought to read her soul. How 


‘the question remained : 


calmly she stood, yet the pallor of her coun- 
tenance and atremor. she strove to control, 
but which was quite perceptible to the eyes 
of love, showed how deeply she was affected 
by this villainous imposture so long kept up 
yy her legal husband. 

Then joy. overwhelmed me—tate had inter- 
sed in my favor; now that Ze had lost all 
right, could assert mine! 

She turned to leave the laboratory. In an 
instant IT was at her side. 

Madame,” I exclaimed, ‘behold your 
friend, your slave! .Will you be avenged>? 
am ready—command me and I obey. My 
‘ife, my soul, my fortune, all, are yours, What 
vill you that do?.- Speak, and-it is done.” 

* Monsieur,” she replied, calm as destiny, 

a trace of excitement.n look, words, or 
manner, “f Monsieur, I pray you send mea 


| 

She passed out, leaving me somewhat dis- 
appointed. by the sudden check piven to my 
aspirations ; still I felt that the lady's conduct 
was heroic, sublime. I hastened to obey her. 
chest, Paul and the-mystery forgotten in the 
whirl of hope and fear, joy and. disappoint- 
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ment, occasioned by the events of the last 
few moments. 


VIII. 


THt more thought upon the Madame’s 
request the more I admired her delicacy. She 
could not speak before Paul, a circumstance 
my masculine brutality had overlooked but 
she could write; the messenger would be a 
messenger of joy. 

As soon as the man was found and dlis- 
patched upon his errand, I once again sought 
my well-beloved Luxembourg, there to calm 
my excitement and determine upon some 
plan of action. 

Evidently Barzeitson was an impostor, a 
villain. Ought I not.to kill this wretch? 
Honor dictated this course. Yes, I must kill 
him—how else could. this adorable creature 
ever be mine?—for although Bartzettson’s in- 
famy was by justice all-sufficient to sever the 
legal tie, yet the law, that science of injustice, 
might decree otherwise. 

It was asad dilemma for a peace-loving 
man. Then, too, Madame might object to 
dueling. Would it not be wiser to let events 
shape themselves ? 

[ could not resolve upen any course, for 
my mind. was in that tumultuous, chaotic 
state when one can say with truth that he 1s 
not thinking of anything, so undefined and 
shapeless are the ideas that fill the brain. 
Suddenly, I was recalled to outward percep. 
tion by IDouceime’s voice : 

‘Here he is. [knew we should tind him 
In this shady. retreat. 
bourg is the sanctum of my friend, our friend, 


(;sentlemen, [uxem- 


Schengel.” 

I looked up to see that impostor, that 
The villain looked 
Whata 


hated rival, Barzeitson. 
at me as unconcernedly as a child. 
mask, what a lying delusion were those inno- 
cent blue eves.. Could he not read in my 
face that his secret, his infamous secret, was 
discovered? ~Had_ he a conscience ? or was 
he one of those horrible beings without a 
soul, yet endowed with intelligence beyond 
mortal dower ?——beings neither angel, man, 
nor demon, hoverers on the threshold of tn- 


7 
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visibility, despised by hell, feared on earth, 
and abhorred in heaven. If he were man--a 
conscience endowed man—he would. surely 
wince, Or cower, or falter. 

I longed to spring upon him, expose him, 
hurl him out ot society into the dens of the 
pariahs where he belonged. 

forbore for the sake of peace ami:a 
peaceful man, - Then, Madame must be con- 
‘sidered. - No doubt I looked at ny seekers In 
a bewildered way, for Douceame exclaimed : 

‘What is the matter? You look dazed. 
Here 1s: Professor LBarzeitson, wishing to 
hemical mysteries. Come, 
we hay int hour looking-for-you. Come.” 

[muttered somethmein reply and tollowed 
them; ]ouceame chatted: ceaselessly ; his 


prevented my confusion from being 


volubili 
much noticed, 

When I had somewhat recovered, I looked 
attentively at Barzeitson. He appeared very 
triumphant. “here was an exuliation in his 


“ep, his nce, for he Was Very silent. 


Mne of the ventlemen remarked upon. this. 


barZeitso} re 


“My trends. the thoughts that - fill my 


nund transcend so tar the usual thouvhts of 


} 


nich th Were vive them voce here in 


the streets. | should be incarcerated as insane. 
Wait until vou. see for yourselves then my 


exultant spirit shall sing, and the world listen 


whispered tome, mad.” 


“A neht pleasant madness,” I rephed 


Arrive c| alt the house Rue des Postes, Bar- 
} 


Z@itson said to the servant’ who: opened the 
door, Pray-tell that these centle- 
men will-renjain to dinner.” 

The servant, somewhat. confused, replied, 
\ladame 

“Azone. (9, to-make a‘call.: It. will 
do when she returns— 

Parad Monsieur, she Jeft on the ‘two 
o Clock train... She left-a note tor Monsieur. 

barzeitson took the: note, then turning to 
us, said carelessly, “Gentlemen, vou will have 
to excuse Madame. As. you are all. bache 
lors, it will not be ditticult: Come now to 


the laboratory. We have lost too much time.” 
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But first,” said Douceame, pray you 
read Madame’s note —it may be of great im- 
portance.” 

“That is true,” replied Barzeitson, calmly 
smiling. 
the contents, then walked briskly towards the 
laboratory, a glad smile still on his lips, and 
Madame’s note loosely held in his hand. 

How I longed to possess that note—al 
though I surmised its tenor. After the events 
of the morning, the words of the domest 
told: me all.) Madame, indignant, had lett 
her treacherous husband ;.and he calimiy 


ad her crief, her horrot }« rhaps he was 


elad to be rid of her’ presence. . NLonstrous 


ImMposture 

As we entered the laboratory, I thought of 
Paul. What had become of him 2?) Was he 
still there? 
the drama enacted there only.a few hours be 
Where. Paul 


Should I dart forward, tear down the curtain. 


fore. Where was Madame ? 
and reveal the guilt of this. arch-impostor ? 
Such were the thoughts that crowded Into. 
mind as I. entered. this apartment, replete 
with weird reminiscences, : 

I noted that Douce.me andthe two strange 
gentlemen recoiled at the first sight of the 
petrified 

“Why, Barzeitson, it-is:a menagerte that 
you have here; Are they. safely dead ? ’ 

“They wait-but- your bidding to start imto 
life,” was. the reply ot Barzeitson, now busy 
with the forée-pump apparatus. 

I turned:away in disgust; he was going to 
repeat the jJugelery that had stified me 
terday .. Why not stop it all by a revelation 
of what that curtain concealed ?..A desire to 
see what he would do restrained me. sat 
down to awalt results. 

On the table just before me lay a crumpled 
piece of paper. It was Madame’s note, tossed 
carelessly aside by the false husband. Most 
admirable woman!. How differently would 
| have treated a page consecrated. by the im 
As T gazed upon the 


Press Of her thoughts 
firm yet delicate lines faintly discernible from 
my point of view, an uncontrollable impulse 
to know in what manner my noble wife broke 


with the man who had so cruelly outraged 


He opened the letter, glanced over 


No, all was: silent trace: ot 


* 


| 
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her took possession of me. I seized the note 


ind hid it next-my heart... The act passed 


unperceilved, so much were the others en- 
crossed in bBarzeitson’s movements. 


(), the bliss of feeling her so near me! 
Phat note was a living presence —her fingers 
had touched it, her breath had perfumed it, 
her soul spoke tn it. 
herself, and its sweet. magnetism cast ‘me into 


9 delicious reverle. 


* My friends, did you ever wish to rule life, 


o-command it, to be tts master, mstead -of 


its slave ?. I think you-have; hence, I have 
a you here today.” 
It was Barzeitson who: spoke. have al- 
iagy said: there’ were moments ‘when-that 
range being seemed on fire with InspIrauon ; 
is he then stood before us, surrounded by 
the stony reptiles, form. expanding, his 
cs atlame, hiscountenance radiant with the 
of Convictions triumphant, he was sub- 
Hime, Kven I, knowing all did, felt thrilled 
with admiration. T will give you the tenor 
at his address : but the electrifying tones, the 
lowing, sparkling words, cannot be written. 
like meteors they tlashed upon us, me- 
they dred away: 
A glorious discovery. is mine ; yet I ean 
Cely call diseovery,-—only bring- 
to light of. a great power obs ured by the 
Pcenturies, driven into darksome CAVES 


-venerations:. of -spirit-scotfing, 


mulortdoving, money-vetting people, who 

ive had: no time. to seek out. the anysteries 
fe; fhe ancients knew more than we: 
sat patiently at Nature’s feet and learned 

DeECaAuse They Deileved. 


control .ife——to sav * Thus far shalt 


to’ bid the dead arise and reveal 
ECreis.“OF the past LO a NUNCTed 


hence.f we will —yea, that 1s: mdeed a 


Hower, a god-like power. 
‘What is lfe?. Life,that marve 
se source and outlet are lost in the abyss 

cternity. Whence comes life Whither 
it? These are. problems still: but the 

Is-near when they will. be solved. It 1s 
nat with them that T have to do: 


tan ‘is “What. ts ‘Life 


my ques- 


mot expect 


Any spe ntaneous. cene4ra- 


It was an emanation of 


The Rarsettson Experiment. 15 


That is ike making bread with- 
We can bring together the constit- 


tion play. 
out fire. 

uents of life, but can we bring back the 
atmospheric conditions of a. young, warm, 
plastic earth, teeming with life particlesof rest- 
less, floating matter, now immobi:l2 tn fixed 
No; we. will leave that with other 
But hfe is no loogzer 


form ? 
unsolvable problems 

It has been solved. Life 1s 
Heat, light, electricity, life, 


a. problem. 
simply motion. 
are merely different stages of motion. 

“Then if lite be motion, can we not bidit 


Pakea watch, with its complex, speaking 


co, or be still? - Reason answers, 
actloiy; take a Steam-power Macnine, exceed 
Ing a viantin strength, excelling an artust tm 


execution-—they do your bidding. ~ Arrest 
their motion without injuring the mechanism, 
They are lifeless, but: not dead.;* they: are 
ready at the given Impulse to rush into new 
life. Why cannot the same be done with the 
human mechanism? © Is it possible to arrest 
its motion, that 1s, life, without causing death? 
I answer, Yes. Death is disintegration. Now 
if none of the organs, none of the springs 
be injured, surely the gentle arrest of motion 
will not_cause the mechanism to fall to pieces: 
Certainly not.. My friends, there can be ab- 
sence of life without death. 
stances of trance attest this truth——and what 


Numberless 


is more, the Evyptian and Hindoo have held, 
the Hindoo still holds, this mighty. power 
over-life, 

‘From. childhood. these thouchts: have 
haunted me. 
(‘ould not the Occidental attain to the wis- 


\Was this power lost to us? 
dom of the Oriental? I resolved the power 
should be mine... [ts attainment became the 
Chemistry 1s the scrence 


Chen tor- 


ene aim of my 
of power. I devoted myself to It. 
tune favored me with the friendship of. a 
learned Brahmin... To him I communicated 
my hopes. From him learned strange se- 
crets.- Lexperimented I found I could’ sus- 
pend life.. Years of study and labor gave me 
the power to restore motion, or life. 

‘My friends, these creatures are not dead. 
You shall see them move, eat ; you shall hear 
them-hiss and growl : life shall come and go 


at your bidding.” 


| 
| 
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Barzeitson here went through the horrible 
jugglery that had so mystified me; but he 
refrained from experimenting upon us. 

When the excitement produced by the ex- 
traordinary experiment had somewhat sub- 
sided, Barzeitson continued : 


‘“Crentlemen, you.can believe, for youreyes 


have beheld the proof of my assertions. You 
witness not the vagaries of an idle enthusiast, 
but the tried experiments of earnest 
worker. but we are only on the threshold 
of my discovery. The tomb shall be made to 


-lead centuries shall be. resuscitated 


an 


speak 

Aieroglyphian darkness dispersed. 

* Our friend Douceame has often said that 
my sojourn in Egypt changed me. Gentle- 
men, It. was in 
that ancient race, that I fully realized the 
magnitude of my discovery. The ancient 
Keyptians knew-of this power over life and 
made use of It 
to save from punishment remains to be told. 


whether as a punishment or 


One thing is certain—they did suspend life. 
The Brahmin-] mentioned zave me. the 


UNION: DE TWEEN 


IN a work published by the present: writer 


at “Toronto, 1$72,11n Chapter X, page 


will be found the following observations : 
{ | 
) 
wae Columbindn 
a Ham 
to 
| 
() ) } 
\ \ttorn ds | 
‘ i tol \t present ‘he one of 
~ ren | mbia 
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clew to a glorious secret, which I guarded 
sacredly. In Egypt I lived among the dead ; 
mummies became my study day and nicht. 
‘You know that in embalming the inter- 
nal organs were removed ; but I found a few 
who still had all the organs of life. Was 
their life destroyed, or merely suspended ? 
How I trembled in asking the question ; how 
eagerly I applied the test given me by the 
Oriental! And my heart grew faint as dis- 
appointment succeeded disappointment. But 
I searched—and found. 
But my 


I never gave up. 
Yes, mine is the triumph—mine! 
friends, you shall see-—-you shall know.” 

Barzeitson had become very much excit 
ed; heran about the room, testing tubes, ar 
ranging apparatus; thén he walked to the 
curtained recess—-he was going to draw back 
the curtain. [sprang forward. ‘Vhe suprem< 
moment had arrived. 


‘Gentlemen,’ =—his eyes shone like balls 
of fire,—‘“‘this 1s” —-he drew back the curtain. 

Nothing but empty space and an empty 
couch. 


Kebecca Nave) 


SLATES: AND CANADA 


proposition Which-ehas been sometimes m 


/ the U 


ed ofa Zolverein States, is. 
a commercial amalgamation with that country to th 


with 


except On such terms 


‘tate..- 


eéxclusron of all others, 


Hohey maght dic 


WOU NOT OUTS 


possible Gur present connection with England : bu 
} 


may be seriously doubted whether, even: if it could 


obtained consistently with that connection; it is desn 


It would be im Canada, uncder-i 


, even if separated from Eneland: to t: 


ner to one COURLLV, NOWeVe! mood the 
that.country may offer. Phe more. varied the chan- 
trade, the more’ diverse the) nations w th 


which she may-have to deal, the more varted will be 


the development of her own powers; and the greater 
9 


to: bring mto-extstence latent, but un- 


wealth. -Some nations want what 


uscd, Sources ol 


thers donot want, and the etfort to supply the varied 


demand tells upon. the productive. enterprise’ of th 


country. © Desirable, therefore, as may be the market 


of the United States, the price paid: for 


obtaining 
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British and 


The 


colonial markets, including the East India. posses- 


by such means. would be too high. 


sions, embracing a. population of nearly two hundred 
millions ; Brazil, witha coast line of three thousand 
miles, anda population over ten millions, willing to 
trade with us, tosay nothing of other foreign nations 
who may hereafter be willing to do so on hberal recip- 
focal arrangements, would all be thus rendered sub- 
~-idiary tothe attainment of trade with the thirty-eight 
or forty millions of the United States, a trade Tess 
varied from similarity. of. production ; bringing into 
competition rather than exchange the articles of the 
and from. geographical position: en- 


tirely neutralizing one of the great elements of ad- 


rwo countries: 


-antage, her marine, which Canada now possesses. 

“Not only would such a Zolverein render impos- 
sible all independent action abroad; not only would 
t make Canadian progress dependent entirely upon 
the fluctuations of business or politics in the United 
but it 
Canada into the United states politically as well-as 


States 5 would im avery. short time merge 
‘ommerceially, 

‘* The Zolverein of the German states terminated in 
their political abserption. into Prussia, .and. history 


the 


Canada,. with her-un- 


wnder similar: circumstances on American conti- 


nent. would. but repeat itself, 


ounded, but yet undeveloped resources,. with -her 


‘omparatively Hight taxation, with her freedom from 


ie necessity of maintaining burdensome and expen- 


— 


ive armaments or diplomatic relations, has a magnif- 
future before her, if, following exanrple of 
the parent: state, she will look to the whole world as 
her customers, and not. restrict herself by. an-injudi- 

us alhance tovany. one country. Fhe question 


of the 


ures. the consicleration ablest. mercantile 


The question thus briefly referred to fifteen 
vears ago, has now become the living ques- 
tion of the day, as between the United States 
and Canada. . 

It is proposed: to deal with it impartially 
from different standpoints : 

1. What the 
Union with the United States’ 
applied to Canada ?) How far does the prop- 
oSition extend ? 

>, What effect would such a Union have 
upon the linancial, commercial, and manu- 


does term Conmmereéial 


mean, when 


facturing interests of Canada ? 

3. What effect upon the agricultural in- 
terests, the fisheries, the provincial subsidies, 
tederal and provincial taxation, and inferen- 
tially upon the relative positions of the [Do- 
minion and. provincial governments towards 


each other ? 
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4. In a business point, and for the true 
interests of Canada without regard to any po- 
litical party, what course is it best for Canada 
to adopt ? | 

5. Letit be distinctly understood that the 
question 1s, what is best for Canada, not for 
the United States, or for both together, or 
for the outside world of nations, but what ts 
best for Canada ? 

The discussion should be approached and 
carried on without prejudice and without pas- 
sion. <All men have their. natural feelings, 
in favor of one side or the other, on most 
questions ; sometimes hastily formed and pre- 
conceived ideas lead to injudicious expres- 
sions, and a consequent resistance to reason- 
able consideration of the different phases a 
question may assume ; but after all, the right 
conclusion 1s hit at last. Men of the present 
day look back with astonishment at how lit- 
tle harm-—nay, at the great good—which has 
been done by changes which partisan proph- 
ets of the times declared were to revolution 
ize the world and upset society. Now, what- 
ever our prejudices may be, let us try to sub- 
due them, and above all things, not assume 
that those who differ with us are less patri. 
otic or less sincere than we ourselves profess 
to be. Both say they want to do what is best 
for Canada. . The cool heads outside of the 
combatants (that 1s, public opinion) will decide 
which ts right, which 1s wrong. 

The broad question of Commercial Union 
with the United States Is not one of Govern- 
ment or Opposition. It is not one of party 
politics. It may be discussed, but not dis- 
posed of, by talkers. It is to be passed upon 
by the mercantile and business people of the 
lyqgminion, by those who make the trade and 
commerce of the country: not by the produ- 
cer alone who wants to sell, but by the buver 
who wants to use, by the trader who wants to 
make profit from. the deal, and by the pur- 
chaser who wants te measure his expenditures 
by ‘his means ; passed upon, not by specula- 
tors or boomers, but by the honest, industri- 
ous workers of the country ; not by the rich, 
to whom toil is a matter of indifference, nor 
by the poor, whose sphere of thought 1s lim- 
ited to daily want; not by the ambitious, 
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whose object is power and place, nor by the 
demagogue, whose object is to profit by dis- 
turbance. Itisto be passed upon by the calm 
sense of the people—the silent thinkers, the 
keen observers, the well read statesmen, who, 
trom knowledge of the past history of man- 
kind, forecast the effects of measures upon 
the masses of the people, and point out in 
few and simple terms the resulting good or 
evel, 


7 


\yain, in Canada, it is nota mere question 


ot locality. Itis not whatinay be exceedingly 
beneficial to one part, but what is beneticial 


SECTION 


the wholezsas zhol. though to-a 
so advantaveous. The @vriceultural inter- 


ests Of Ontario, the exhaustless grain jirodu- 
Northwest, 


Ne W 


brunswick and (Quebec, the fishine and trad- 


cing powers of Manitoba and the 


the lumber and shipping interests of 


ing mterests of Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
ward's Island with the New England States, 
and mining 


brush Columbia and Cape Breton, and the 


the and tishery ‘interests of 


focal mantitactures in each and all, put fortn 


their separate ( laims for nsidera- 


(an prommence Hye tO one ex- 


thon, 
clusively, to the sacrifice of the rest 2 Cer 
tainly not. Are the avriculturists, or the man 
PUrsUIts to 


utacturers, to rule? all other 


be 14nored, that coak or lumber. or fish may 


control the market 2. Certainty not. hen 
itis our-duty to: consider the 
fully, and balance what is best for the whole: 


\uain, this for 


unions between na- 


L10N- 1S 


fon cn covering half-a- continent. with 
popudations varying iPom five milltons. 
temperat Or tn rr} 1c] 
Swe. with a attainments that -the 
science or KAOW IC .( mand, 
in national Sentruents,.and on. both 

mere matters. Such treaties anc such 


dl 


are Meant for vears. 
ted, manufactures destroved: power gone, 


are not easily Orrest red. ‘These 
are crave considerations. 
Che first question is, What does Commer- 


clal Union with the United States mean for 
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Canada? What is its significance ? © A mat- 
ter of business, not of sentiment. What does 
the proposition mean? — How far does it ex- 
tend ?. Commercial Union with the United 
States ’—theterm is most comprehensive. It 
is in no way restricted. Judging: from the 
views of the advocates of this measure, as ex- 
plained in their various addresses to the pub- 
lic and in the press, 1t means, in all articles 
the most unrestrict- 

United States, the 


of trade and commerce 


ed intercourse witn the 


abolition of all-tariff and customs dues on 


articles coming from. the.Statessinto Canada 


-whether manuiactured or of. raw smatertal, 
whether pertaininy to the vrowtn.and manu 


factures of the United States, 
the extent, Sir 


orimported from 
foreign countries, even to 
Richard Cartwright, one of the leading mem- 
Canadian 


bers ot the Parliament, 1is-cor 


rectly reported, of passing by the Canadian 
Parliament discriminatiny duties against sim- 
Mar goods and-mantfactures Import 
Canada... All 


productions of-every and any foretgn nation 


ed from England direct: into 
once Imported into the United States,and not 
in bond for transit, are.to come into Canada 
free of duty: that isshaving paid duty tothe 
United States. for the support 


of the 


and mainte: 


nance of. the’ government 
States, and: the. protection and encourae- 
States manufactures, when 
wherever that 


nelit of the United States. to 


ment of United 


ever or covernment. thinks 
Proper for the 
| manutactures, they are 
to Come into Canada free, “Phere 1s no 
silks, satins, clothing, tur- 


Wines, liquors, ma- 


nals. Carriavi 

In. tact, for purposes oft 


to Cane llatterv, would become 
Kansas or Montana. an for American 


1 


“oods or foreign voods entered at. American 


ports. Itis ditheult to bcheve the promoters 
of-the 
plated the construction of the term 
broad a sense, yet itis more difficult to find 


measure Gf Canadians) ever contem 


In so 


any other construction to put upon the term, 
Reciprocity of. trade in speeihic articles, Or 
absolute freedom from duties on some; Is en 
tirely a different matter; but Commercial Un- 


ion, as a term, simply means a complete un- 
ron, and a common entity... On the. other 
-ide, therefore, Canadian goods foreign 
imMportations into Canada would in their turn 
.o into the United States free of duty. 

his is not only the full- meaning of the 
erm, deducible from its grammatical con- 
struction and the words used, but, it will be 
shown hereafter, it 1s the meaniny ascribed 
to.it by its supporters and advocates in the 
United States. A modified reetprocity in 

urticular articles, the growth and produce of 
the two. several. countries, will not. fill.the 
xpression. * Commercial -Union,’—besides 
which, if accepted, it would not attain the 
end proposed,— viz: the saving the expense 
to-each country of the maintenance of cus- 
tom) houses and officers along a frontier. of 
three thousand 
Hystacles to unrestricted tntercourse, because 
those establishments and obstacles would still 
have to be kept up with reference to eoods 
not the growth or produce of either of the 
two Countries: 

Then. with -a clear understanding of what 
the term “Commercial Union with the United 
States” means, let us Inquire what effect it 
would have upon the financial, commercial, 
and: manufacturing interests of Canada. 

We must. bear in mind that the case is to 
considered as. bearing upon two distinct 
Nationalities, upon two distinct governments, 
with separate responsibilities for the past, with 
separate duties: for the It 1s 
juestion whether the amalgamation of the 
two would or would not be better for -beth. 
hat is.a distinet. proposition, disavowed by 
both the opponents. and supporters of Com- 
mercial’-Union.” “That looms like the Spec- 
tre shadow on the Jungfrau, seen by all, but 
whieh no one is bold enough to beckon. for- 
Canada 


} 


ward.” The question “1s, and the 
United States being separate nationalities, 
and each intending to continue separate, what 
effect Union -have 
upon. Canada ? 

Again, it isnot to be examined tn. the light 


will: such: Commercial 


of whether past or present. tariffs have been 
or are injudicious, or bear. hard this 
Can- 


place or eng; or on this or that trade. 
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miles, and the removalof all : 


facto, under laws authorized 
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ada enjoys constitutional government by the 
people, the. majority rules, they pass their 
own measures, and in internal affairs what 
they don’t like they can change. 

Napoleon said, “7/7 faut laver le linge sale 
chez vous.” Settle your little family differ 
ences at home. It is not necessary to 
avow your country, and run into the United 
States, for every little trouble you have... If 
the tariff is not for the best interests of the 
country, let the majority: constitutionally 
change It. 

‘Then as to the effect such a Union would 
have on thé financial state of the country, we 

and 


the sources from which the means of pas 


must look at the payments to be made, 
ment are to be derived. The annuat 
ments to be made by Canada, in discharge of 
past debts incurred in the public. service, 
carrying on the ordinary expenses of govern 
ment, subsidies to the provinces, cextraord 
nary expenses and charges on the consoh- 
dated fund, amount on an average to about 
thirty-six million dollars a year. ‘The means 
of payment are derived from various sources, 
but largely from customs and Inland revenue. 
Of the customs duties, amounting for the tis- 
cal year terminating June, 1886, to $19,427. 
397, $6,769,354 were from. duties on impor 
tations from the .United States, leaving in 
round numbers $12,600,000 on Importations 
(Blue Book ‘Frade 
and Navigation,” page 567.) - by Commer 
cial Unton with the United States, this $6, 
How 1s 
()t 


from: other countries. 


769,354 will be at once swept away. 
It proposed to make up this deficiency ? 
the $12,600,000 something more 1s to be 
said hereatter. Itis useless to say those debts 
oucht not to have been incurred—-the expen- 
ditures were extravagant, unwarranted, ete. 
covernment 
by the parlia- 


Phevy HUST he 


They were incurred. by the 
ment of the people. paid. ! 


The national credit must be maintained. 
How do you propose to make up the det 
clency 2? That answer must be given before 
consent can be given to a measure, which 
without such answer would amount to prac 
tical repudiation. ‘Then, when the mode ot 


supplying the deficiency is pointed out, that 
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mode itself must be discussed, to determine 
whether it be more beneficial to Canada than 
the existing mode of avoiding the deficiency. 
These are not questions. of sentiment, they 
are Guestions of business. A nation cannot 
any more thanan individual command respect 
or retain influence, when it is unable to pay 
its obligations. That is the first question to 
be asked; no answer has as yet been shad- 
owed forth. It is useless to talk of direct 
taxation. (Canada has not been educated to 
stand it, and years will pass before it will be. 

Then, apart from this particular deficiency, 
what would. be its effect on the commercial 
interests of Canada ? 

We must here look at the nations with 
which Canada may deal. Apart from the di- 
rect fish trade with Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
the Catholic nations of Europe, and to some 
extent with Brazil, and the South American 
republics originally founded by Spain, most 
of the articles of commerce produced in oth- 
er parts of the world will find their way into 
the United States more readily than into Can- 
ada, for two reasons: first, on account of the 
greater extent of Atlantic sea-coast, the great- 
er number of accessible seaports and_har- 
bors, and the more open waters throughout 
the year; and secondly, on account of the 
vreater extent of the market. The shipper 
would naturally say, If from any cause I find 
a failing market in the United States, I still 
have Canada quite as much as if I went di- 
rect; therefore I will take. the two chances. 
The same also might be said by the shipper 
from Brazil and the South American repub- 
lics, Why go north mid snow and ice, when 
access to Canada ean be obtained by direct 
routes from summer ports without additronal 
duties ? 

As against this it might be said that the cost 
of transportation through the. United States 
to Canada would so add tothe cost of the ar- 
ticle as to neutralize the gain; but equally 
would that argument operate as against the 
advantage to be derived by Canadian goods 
trom the enlarged market. of the United 
states, 

Thus assuming Commercial Union. to 
*be estabitshed, Canada would not only lose 


the carrying trade for the articles of her home 
consumption, but would lose the advantage 
of return cargoes, and the export of her home 
productions. It might not be in a day, it 
might not be in a year, but in the end it 
would be commercial annihilation for all but 
internal intercourse with the United States. 
But,it may be said, we can make our duties so 
much less than those tn the United States that 
we shall bring the importations for the United 
States through Canada, and by virtue of our 
Commercial Union pass them into the Un- 
ted States. Does any man of common sense 
suppose for one moment that sixty millions of 
people in the United States, with their prac- | 
tical business habits, would leave such a back 

door open in Canada, to undermine their bus; 
iness and lessen the revenue of their country ? 
The very first requirement of Commercial 
Union.on their part would be that your duties 
shall not be less than theirs ; in fact, you 
would have to get the assent of the Congress 
of the United States before you could raise a 
revenue by duties on foreign, oreven English 
goods. However much it might. be Canada’s 
interest to open’a trade with Australia, India, 
or Brazil, before determining the duty by 
which you could make such trade profitable, 
you would have to consult the United States, 
because the article once imported into Can- 
ada could by virtue of the Commercial Union 
go free into the United States. Can any one 
suppose the United States will permit Canada 
to humbug them in that way? You must have 
the same duties on importations, or no Com 
mercial Union. 

Then as to the effect. ‘he trade and nay 
igation returns, before referred to, show there 
are forty-four other countries besides. the 
United States trading with Canada, and seven 
of these alone contribute $11,631,201 1n du 
ties to the Canadian revenue, viz: 


SSS, 1OS 
british: Vest Indies .. 530,13. 
Spanish West: Indies... 9535524 
503,732 
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or $4,861,847 more than the duties paid by 
the United States. Yet have Commercial 
Union with the United States, and with not 
one of these countries could: Canada trade, 
except on terms. dictated by the United 
States. LU n- 
questionably, such as would suit the sixty mil- 
lions instead of the five millions of people 

such as would suit the United States, not 


What terms would those be ? 


Canada. 

What interests would dictate those terms ? 
(Unquestionably, the interests of those who 
control and influence the policy of the United 
States. Take, for instance, the Canadian Pa- 
citic Railway alone, the construction of which 
has created a great river of. commerce from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and will in a few 
years generate towns and populous centers of 
industry throughout the dominion, giving to 
the foreign trade of the country, as well as to 
its internal development, an impetus hitherto 


unknown. Would not the controlling influ- 


“ences of the transcontinental lines. of the 


United States have entirely prevented its con- 
struction, and prevented the Dominion gov- 
ernment giving It pecuniary and material aid, 


‘aif the financial policy of the Dominion gov- 


ernment could have been controlled by the 
United States ? It 1s useless to say that those 
who direct the fiscal and commercial policy 
of a free country, Its means of raising a rev- 
enue, and its application when raised, will not 
control its internal government. ‘hose who 
impose the burdens control the expenditure; 
and if an absolute Commercial Union had, 
during the past ten years, existed between 
(‘anada and the United States, Canada would 
not have had the money. or power to aid the 
construction of that road: for, not having the 
power to control the fiscal policy, and to say 
what amount of duties should be imposed to 
imeet the wants of the country, the govern- 
ment could not have undertaken to advance 
No 
finance minister could venture to say the 


what was necessary to Its development. 


deepening and widening of such a canal, the 
building of such a dock, the opening of com- 
munication between the interior and the sea- 
coast, would be essentially beneficial to the 
whole country, and therefore should be con- 
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structed or aided by public money ; and that 


the government had determined to devote the 


necessary public funds to that end, because, 
Inasmuch as the imposition of duties would 
be regulated by. the United States and not by 
the necessities of Canada, he could not. say 
what money he would have. Could he un- 
dertake to say, as in 1886, that he would raise 
Inround numbers $20,000,000 fromcustoms ? 
No, for $7,000,000 :from the United States 
trade would be at once cut off, and with ref- 


erence to the other $13,000,000 from other 


nations, he must first see what the United 
States would like. 

It would stmply be, so far as Canada was 
concerned, a paralysis of power. Of the 
forty-four nations with which Canada now 
trades, which would think it worth while to 
look to Canada for business 2? Helpless and 
powerless, she would have to refer them to 
the tariff of the United States. Without a 
voice in the councils of the United States, 
without a vote in her assemblies, without a 
feather’s weight of influence in the scale, she 
would have to accept the orders of the United 
States as to the nations of the earth with which 
she might trade. What! Canada not trade 
with Enyland, except bythe permission of the 
United States? What! Canada not trade 
with France, except by the permission of the 
United States? Well might it be said : 


The-despot’s heel is on thy shore.” 


for one hour of old Sir George Cartier 

As to its effect upon the manufacturing m 
terests of Canada, it is urged that Commer- 
cial Union with the United States will be 
beneficial to.the manufacturers of Canada, 
because they will have the advantage of an 
unrestricted market with sixty millions of peo- 
ple, instead of being limited, as now, to five 
millions. 

Simple as this proposition seems, the sound- 
ness of its application is dependent entirely 
upon Circumstances. 

Nations on equal terms as to population 
and general advantages, but with dissimilar 
climates and natural productions, with varied 
wants, the one, from natural causes, having 
what the other has not, may well contend for 


> 
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an unrestricted exchange ; but it 1s doubtful, 
even if, in such eases, they could have an ab- 
solute Commercial Union in all things, as 
against. all the rest of the world, where their 
governments are independent of each other, 
and their relations with foreign powers differ- 
ent. But where the countries are contiguous, 
sunuar. in their natural characteristics, where 
the wants, callings, and habits.of the people 
are much the same, where the productions 
are exactly similar, and climate. alike, but 
where at the same time they live under di 
ferent political institutions, entirely separate 
and distinct governments, have separate and 
distinct burdens to bear, and are controlled 
by different circumstances, one with @ nation: 
al character and status made, the other with 
a national character and status to make; it 
may be gravely questioned, whether it is for 
the advantage of the younver and weaker one, 
it destres to remain a aistinct nationality, to 
merge itself practically into. the larger and 
vreater by a Commercial Union which tiles it 
hand and foot to a power controlling Its des 
tinies in the proportion of twelve to one. 
Canada has assumed burdens, deemed ne- 
cessary. by her people, for the Improvement of 
their country, and has drawn largely upon her 
future resourees for that purpose. The debt 
of Canada in June, 1886, in round numbers, 


7%,105,000:. Onthe 2oth-of 


amounted to $2 
December. d bt Of the nited 
States was 1139)20.,05 and has-since that 
time materiaiiy reduced. Thus, with 
the relative populations of-60,000,000 and 5,- 
000,000, we find that in the competition, as: 
1} 


VO 


suming the Canadian. manutacturer cou 
into the United States market.and the United 
States manufacturer come into the 
dian, at the start the Canadian manufacturer 
would be handicapped by at least fifty per 
cent ;. the American manufacturer, for his 
share of the public debt, bearing $23.56, 
while the Canadian would bear $54 63. 

To be at all on equal terms as to future 
position, the Canadian manufacturer should 
be relieved of: the difference. all: start 
fair. 

AlWays assuming that the two countries 
are to remain distinct nationalities, it has not 


been proposed that the United States should 
assuine this two hundred and seventy-three 
millions, or any part of it, in consideration 
of Canada agreeing to. Commercial Union: 
Then. the question remains, thus hand1- 
capped, is the larger market worth so much 
more as to Induce our manufacturers to throw 
away what they have for it? 

How stands this market? The-territorial 
characteristics of. the United States are sim 
ilar in a great degree to the territorial charac 
teristics of Canada; similar water powers, agri- 
cultural productions, hills and valleys, interna! 
navigation and natural advantages; the habits 
and wants of the people the same, the pur- 
suits, callings and industries similar, mode ot 
thought and language the same; yet owing 
to different political institutions, with. differ-. 
ent necessities, different national sentiments, \ 
and different future contingences to consider. 

Then, what will be the character of the 
products of skilled labor ?> Exactly the same, 
the manufactures Of one country are almost 
identical with the manufactures of the oth 
er. Admitting them freely into each others 
country simply inaugurates a competith Wy, not 
an exchange of what the one country has and 
the other has not, and this competition sim 
ply benefits. the stronyest ; for having the 
larger home market at his door, an® equal 
eommand of skilled labor, and the same com 
mane of raw material, enabled to pro 
duce more than his weaker competitor : and 
thus, atter having obtained by: his own sales 
In his own darge market sufficient to compen- 
sate the cost of production, he: may. deluve 
the smaller market of his weaker competitor 
with the surplus, in fact, bury him under the 
privilege he has conceded of a chance in the 
larger market: Where you can get sugar for 
timber, or cotton for stone, the exchange Is 
beneficial to both countries in proportion. as 
those articles are wanted in the one or the 
other; but whatis the advantage to the weak- 
er producer of taking chairs or tables or other 
manufactures Into a country, when they. al- 
ready have exactly the same, and just as good, 
In the proportion of twelve to one? In such 
case, the weaker must co to the wall, and in 
a short time give up the business altevether. 


5 

¥ 
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leaving to bis competitor undisputed com. 
mand, not only of his own large market, but 
also the possession. of the smaller market, 
which the unsuccessful strugeler before had 
to himself. 

The St. Lawrence 1s admittedly one of the 


large rivers of ‘the world, as its volume of 


water one of the largest. 
the St. Lawrence into the Atlantic Ocean, tt 
would add but little to ats depth, perceptibly 
not at all; but pour the waters of the. Atlan- 
tic into the St. Lawrence, and the latter would 
Asa 
river it would Cease to exist, it would simply 
Such is. the rel- 


disappear from its outlet to Its source. 


become a part ot the ocean. 
ative position at present of Canada and the 
United States, such would be the future of 
the United 
dian manufactures, under Commercial Un- 


States and Canada, and Cana- 


Suppose, however, all -this reasoning to. be 
mythical. Suppose that, notwithstanding.all 
these inequalities of burden, notwithstanding 
all the disadvantages of the greater competl- 
tion, the greater market is sull desirable.to be 
had, the question may fairly: be put: Is the 
necessiry upon us at this moment such as to 
require our making the sacrifice, admittedly 
necessary to obtain that larger market ? 

ts our trade at this moment with the 
United States 2. By the annual returns, ending 
lune 30, 1886, the total value of the imports 
into Canada from the United States was $44,- 
$58,039. .The total: value’ of exports from 
Canada to the: United States: for the same 
period was $3 3.747.471, ora balance of trade 
(as it is. called) avainst’:Canada of 
568. by the returns ending June, 1857, the 
value of ynports. from the United States. to 
Canada $34,955. 110, while. the 
exports froin Canada to the United States was 
$39,523,085, or a balance in-favor of Canada 
the total volume of trade in 


1886 being $78,605,580; in 1887, $74,480,- 


$4,000,000... Now, these returns iadicate one 
of two things, either a tluctuating state of bus- 
Iness, alternating each year, dependent upon 
accidental circumstances, from which no defi- 
nite rule can. be drawn, or a quiet increase 


(‘non between the United States and Canada. 


Pour the waters ot 


Vaille cy] 


765—a clear. change favor of Canada of 
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In the power of Canada to compete with the 
United States, which ought to remove all 
fears for the future, and above all prevent 
Canada from putting shackles on her limbs, 
destructive of all freedom of action with oth- 
er countries for the time to come. 

But another matter of grave consideration 
arises. ‘The effect upon: the. financial busi 
ness of the country by the jeopardy of cap- 
ital invested In manufactures. It 1s not to be 
contended for one moment, thatf a change 
in the policy of the country be clear and in- 
disputably to the advantage of the whole, it 
should not be adopted, because it might op 
erate disadvantageously to a particular indus- 
try of the country. The manufacturers, like 
all other business people. go into their busi 
ness tor the purpose of benetiting themselves, 
not trom any love of country. They would 
not-embark thetr capital in mills or machin 
ery, unless they thought it would pay; but 
having invested under the laws of the coun- 
try, they have arightto ask to be considered 
The capital.at present invested in manufac 
tures is estimated at $200,000,000, and those 
well betore you make a 


Investors may say: 


change which experience teaches us will be 
destructive to our business and capital, let it 
be proved conclusively that such change will 
be beneticial to the whole country. ‘Fo such 
sufficient. 
the 


that has ventured 


mere. theories: are not 


an end. 


There is one .nation=1in the world, 
stronvest and the richest: 
upon the bold proposition of unrestricted In 
tercourse in everything, and with everybody 
Not another nation-has adopted it. The Eu 


ropean nations have profited by the course 
Grreat Britata pursued, but of all the nations 
of the earth, the United States has most em- 
phatically’ pronounced against it, and built 


e among. the na- 


its present power-and pla 
tions by a course directly contrary to that of 
Great Britain... The indications of a depart- 
ure trom the national policy of the United 
States, by the faint shadowings of the Presi 


dent's message, delivered on December. 4, 


last, are not sufficiently pronounced to justi- 


fy any conclusion of a change. It 1s more 
than probable the United States will stand by 


the policy which has made them the great and 
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influential people they are, and leave theories 
and experiments to other nations. 

Canada is a newer nation than the United 
States, has a country as extensive to develop, 
has a future as bright, and not the slightest 
pressing necessity at this moment to jeopard- 
ize her individuality, or power of self-action, 
for an uncertainty, or even a certainty, unless 
the benefit be first clearly shown to be worth 
more than the sacrifice. 

[It must be borne in mind throughout that 


the question is not- whether the two countries 


ought or ought not to be amalgamated, but 
whether, choosing to be separate, and to con- 
tinue separate, the axiom. that Canada would 
have a market of sixty millions, instead of be- 
ing limited to five millions, for her manufac- 
tures, applies. 

It is sinsular how much sound. has to do 
with the formation of public opinion. Ata 
political mecting held somewhere in British 
Columbia, not long since, the question of 
* Commercial Union” with the United States 
came up for discussion. A gentleman ad- 
dressed the meeting, assumed to be well in- 
formed. and unquestionably unobjectionable 
in position and character. He had been in 
British Columbia only one or two years-— 


so far as known, never in any other part of 


Canada. He had very little knowledge of 
her past history, and none of her public men ; 
was entirely unconscious of the struggles 
Canada had gone through to accomplish the 
practical union of the provinces,.or of. the 
difficulties she had encountered in. raising 
the necessary funds to construct the great 
public works to cement that union, and lay 
the foundation of internal development and 
business -abroad. He 


future commercial 


was, however, ambitious of Parliamentary 
distinction, and desirotis to secure a seat as 
a representative of the people, in cither the 
Provincial or Federal Parliament ; and hav- 
ing cursorily read the bluc book to that end, 
boldly urged: * Build, if vou please, a wall 


North 


the wall between the United Statesand C'an- 


round ail America, but throw down 


ada.” 
Above the views of a practical statesman, 
he assigned no reasons—astute judze of the 
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character of his audience, it was not neces- 
sary toconvince by argument—utilitarian by 
assumption, it would have been superfluous 
to have pointed out to his hearers the bene- 
fit Canada would derive from the contem- 
plated construction of the imaginary wallall 
round, or the destruction of the imaginary 
wall between. Those were unimportant con- 
siderations. ‘lhe sentence sounded well, and 
took. ‘Io common sense or business men, to 
thinking men who have something at stake, 
to those who constitute the stable element ot 
public opinion, it would seem desirable that 
the speakers and instructors of the people 
who advocate this great change in the public 
economy of Canada should show, by facts 
and figures, and by argument, why the change 
should be adopted, how it would provide for 
improvement in the future, and how, in the 
intermediate stages, until the Improvement 


comes, we are to bear the annual charges of. 


the debt now'upon our shoulders. 

On the occasion referred to, that was not 
thought of; sound: has a great deal to do 
with forming public opinion. 

| uring the present century, it may safely be 
affirmed that that effective burst of oratory 
has but one parallel, and it comes from that 
land of sorrows where the brightest gems of 
wit, oratory, and song once had their unchal- 
lenved home. In the time of the far. forties, 
when the first potato famine wasspreading des- 
olation throughout Ireland, and the ange! ot 
deathswept through the land from Connaught 
to Kildare, when pyramids of human bones 
attested the utter destitution and misery of 
the people, when the United States and Brit- 
ish America were sending ship-loads of pro 
visions and clothing-—not tor barter-or sale. 
but for humanity to clothe and feed the starv- 


India 


young gentleman who had been serving there 


Ing poor, there came back from 


a few vears in one.of the reciments of the line, 
an excellent young gentleman, a moral young 
gentleman, whose family estates and influence 
could easily secure for him the object of ‘his 
ambition, a seat in ‘the House of Commons. 
He at once grasped the situation: it inspired 
him. ‘ Phe famine Ah! yes, my country- 
men cant get potatoes. Dreadful! Let them 


\ 
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try curry and rice.” The kind young sybarite, 
whose palate was racy with the viands of India, 
meant well, but he had very little common 
sense. ‘* Throw down the wall between Can- 
ada and the United States.” ‘Curry and rice.” 

What effect would such Commercial Un.- 
ion have upon our agricultural interests, fish- 
eries, provincial subsidies. and taxation, and 
inferentially therefrom upon the relative bear- 
ing of the federal to the provincial govern- 
ments ? 

It may at once be fairly admitted that a ju- 
dicious reciprocity between the United States 
and Canada of the nattural products of the 
field, the forest, and the fisheries, might be 
established with advantage to both, but ben- 
eficial though that might be, the question still 
remains (even if the United States were will- 
ing to concede it) whether it would not be 
paid for at too high a price by the €oncession 
now demanded, under the name of Com- 
“mercial Union, of allourtrade relations with 
every other part of the world ; and secondly, 
it may be gravely questioned whether under 
the altered circumstances of Canada at the 
present day, by means of her transportation 
facilities and the increasing development of 
the interior of the country, with seaports near- 
est to Europe on one side and nearest to 
China and Japan on the other, it 1s worth 
while to make any concession at all to obtain 
even that reciprocity. It is a matter open to 
fair argument, but it must be regarded from 
the standpoint of the whole. Dominion, not 
from that of any particular province. 

It is useless for British Columbia to say : 
We want this or that thing, and our distance 
from the Canadian. source of production is so 
vreat that we buy at a disadvantage, because 
we could get it so much cheaper from San 
l'rancisco or Oregon. ‘The fer contra of that 
argument is: You are paid for that disadvan- 
tage by the benefits you derive from the ex- 
penditures in your province of moneys ratsed 
by the taxation of the other provinces, which 
expenditures are not only giving you the op- 
portunities of foreign business and trade, your 
dry dock and your railroads, for instance, but 
also opening the internal. market of the con- 
tinent, three thousand miles across, for your 


VoL. XI.—Io, 


fruits, your fisheries, your cattle, and otber 
industries, Of your own means, half a cen- 
tury would have elapsed, before you could 
otherwise have obtained either the one or the 
other. 

It will not do for New Brunswick or Nova 
Scotia to look at the question from the lim- 
ited view of a section, and complain that they 
are not as prosperous as they expected to be 
under confederation, and therefore are pre- 
pared forthe proposed change. In both those 
provinces there are circumstances which ac- 
count for local dissatisfaction. For instance, 
from its early settlement until about filteen 
or twenty years ago New Brunswick had prac- 
tically but one great inlet and outlet for trade. 
Saint John was the distributing point, from 
which radiated ail the business of the coun- 
try. Into its harbor came the importations 
from Europe, the United States, the West In- 
dies, South America, Asia, and Africa. From 
its harbor went forth the large ships laden 
with timber and deals, carrying their cargoes 
to pay in return. With the exception of the 


ships built at Miramichi and one or two other 


northern ports in New Brunswick, and the 
materials imported from England for their 
construction, it may be said that, approximate- 
ly, all that came in and all that went out 
passed through Saint John. Now there are 
dozens of other places all along the upper 
Saint John, Woodstock and elsewhere, where 
by means of the railwaysand improved com- 
munications goods are imported and export- 
2d. With reference to the North Shore, the 
inter-colonial railway constitutes a great river 
of commerce, by which materials for the con- 
struction of ships, and other commodities, 
can, in addition to the existing ocean and 
water communications, be brought down from 
(Juebec as conveniently and as cheaply as 
they can be carried from Saint John. Other 


large towns like Moncton have grown up, all 


competitors for business. Saint John was at 
onetime to New Brunswick what towards the 
close of the last century Paris was to France. 
It ruled the country. Now that rule is shared 
by other parts. The loss of consequence al- 
ways creates dissatisfaction, though we know 
that it is the rule of life for others te become 
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as great as ourselves. We must not, there- 
fore, permit the question to be judged trom 
a sectional point of view. ‘The question in 
this respect in that province would be: Has 
or has not New Brunswick benefited, though 
Saint John itself may not now hold the pre- 
ponderating influence it once held ? 

The same may to some degree be said of 
Nova Scotia. Halifax and Yarmouth once 
held there a preponderating power and _ intlu- 
ence as to trade and commerce ; now other 
competitors have arisen. ‘l’he same causes as 
in New Brunswick have produced similar re- 
sults, and to some degree, dissatisfaction may 
arise in parts, and there may be some in Nova 
Scotia who would desire the proposed change. 

An examination of the provincial incomes 
and expenditures of the two provinces, de- 
rived from local and JJominion sources sev- 
erally, with the assessed value of property In 
each at the time of confederation in 1867 
and at the present day, would show a marked 
increase of the whole in material prosperity, 
though in sectional parts of those provinces 
the progress might not have been so great as 
was expected. ‘hus, even. with the provin- 
ces themselves, we must look at the whole 
and not at parts only. Still more so ought we 
to enforce that rule in applying the question 
to the whole Dominion. 

Taking the question in a national and not 
a provincial or sectional point of view, we find 
Canada has unexpectedly become, to the as- 
tonishment of mankind, the most abundant 
grain producing country in the world, with 
area in extent unlimited, and soil in fertil- 
ity unsurpassed ; above all things, rich in that 
which constitutes the most valued source of 
wealth, the element of food, but, at the same 
time, rich with herds of cattle, sheep, horses, 
and exceptionally nutritious pasturage, the an- 
imals 1mproving day by day with culture, and 
strong from the vigorous climate. — All these 
things are in demand in. England and the 
crowded countries of urope... ‘The. export 
of flour in the early. days, from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore made 
those cities severally the great emporiums of 
trade that they ultimately became, and in 
return, secured for the United States the com- 


merce and population which to this day sus- 
tain them. Yet at this very day, when the 
same Means are ours and the same courses 
Open to us, It is proposed that. we shall tie 
our hands and’ place ourselves, our fortunes, 
our property, our Interests, our power or self- 
action, in the hands of those who. want to 
keep up Boston and New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, instead of the cities of Can- 
ada, 

Looking at it even in the most mercenary 
light, the acquisition of money, how can it 
succeed? The United States and Canada 
have exactly the same productions. | You do 
not want theirs, for you have your own and 
an excess to export. They do not want 
yours, for they have enough of their own and 
sufficient to export. For home consumption 
it would reduce the value in both, but in case 
of export, it would be benencial to have the 
transportation expenditures In transit, and the 
disbursements at the port of embarkation. 
This must necessarily goto the United States, 
because, apart from their more open ports at 
all seasons, the country which has the power 
to pose the duty on the return foreign 
trade can so legislate as to secure it... Un- 
der Commercial Union, as above depicted, 
Canada cannot legtslate at all. Now forthe 
three articles, flour, cattle, and horses, En- 
vland holds out to’ Canada an excellent 
market. It is easy to see that there is. aris- 
Ing in ngland a strong inclination to agree 
both with Canada and Austraha for-an ex- 
change of mutual productions on terms more 
favorable than now exist, and to some extent 
to discriminate in favor of those countries. If 
you adopt this Commercial Union with the 
United States, how can you make any ar- 
rangement to that effect? ‘he United States 
will not admit English goods to the detriment 
of their own. Canada does not produce in 


quantity many of the things England does, » 


but which Canada wants. and for which she 
could pay with her flour, cattle, and horses ; 
but under Commercial Union the United 


States would simply impose such duties or. 


the importation as would give her the ad- 
vantage. You have nochoice.. Your flour, 
cattle, and horses must be sacrificed or re- 
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main unsold, your trade dwindle away, and 
your people suffer. 

The difference between competition and 
exchange must here be plainly seen. In the 
former, under Commercial Union with the 
United States, it would simply be swapping 
flour, cattle and horses, with the odds against 
In the latter, exchanging. flour, 
england for her 


Canada : 

cattle, and 
productions, with the odds in favor of Can- 
ada. 
In the treaty a cast. Iron rule, imposing a 
Trade 
constantly varies ; The 
position of the United States with reference 


horses with 


It would be impossible to lay down 


maximum and minimum for all time. 
new necessities arise. 


to some foreign nation might demand excep- 
tronal legislation, which the position of Can- 


ada might not. only not. require, but which | 


might be positively injurious to her. What 
then could Canada do? Her trade would 
be regulated by the tariff of the United States, 
and in that particular instance, by way of. il 
lustraiion, she would be dragged into com- 
plication with another country, directly 
against her own ‘interests. 
the rule would not apply, there would be no 
mutuality; the United States would simply 
laugh at Canada if the latter expected to 
drag her into any complication. : 

It is yet too soon to say what the agricul- 
tural future of Canada may be, but one thing 
Is certain, and that is, that Canada should 
seek out the countries that want what she 
produces. The greater the demand shall 
prove, the greater will be-the stimulus to her 
productions... Apart from the admitted rep- 
utation of Manitoba and the northwest ter- 
ritories, British Columbia possesses agricul- 
It has 


‘The for- 


tural resources not to be disregarded. 
been called ‘fa sea of mountains.” 

mation which justifies the expression, makes 
the valleys exceptionally fertile. ‘The delta 
of*the Fraser alone affords room for an un- 
limited number of farmers, The deposits 
brought: down by the spring and autumn 
Hoods are year by year extending and widen- 
ing the delta at the mouth of the river, until, 
like the Nile and the Mississippi, its richness 
and capabilities cannot be outlined. At this 
very moment the new.line of steamers to 
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China and Japan ts inaugurating a trade with 
those countries in flour, grain, lumber, cattle, 
and other agricultural productions, 1n ex- 
chanve for teas, silks, and articles of Chinese 
and Japanese manufacture, which in a few 
years will develop. into large proportions. 
Why should Canada throw away all this fu- 
ture wealth for an uncertainty 2? What ts to 
be got from the United States that can com- 
pensate for the sacrifice of this freedom of 
the future 2? It 1s an axiom which cannot be 
denied, that if there is to be an absolute Com- 
merctal Union, the United States must regu- 
late the duties, and the duties must influence 
the trade, and it will be so influenced as to 
suit the interests of that party to the Union 
which has the greatest power and influence. 

It is senseless to talk of the brotherhood of 
nations. Every nation must and will look to 
the benefit of its own people, and particular- 
ly so the strongest, Prussia eats up Holstein 
and Bavaria, under the affectionate pretext of 
a common Fatherland. Massachusetts and 
Maine would swallow Nova Scotia and Prince 
K;dward’s Island, and declare it to be for the 
love of the Pilgrim Fathers. ‘The first wants 
the soldiers, the last wants the fisheries. If 
Canada is to be a part of the United States, 
the argumengé is at an end; but all parties dis- 
avow that such 1s the object, or to be the con- 
sequence of this. proposition of Commercial 
Union. Then the question comes back to 
business, cold business, dollars and cents, not 
for today or tomorrow, but for a century to 
come. Preserving the distinctive nationa- 
lities of the two countries, it is difficult to see 
how it Is going to pay Canada. 

The fisheries cannot be here discussed. 


. They are under the consideration of the com- 


mission at Washington, where it is hoped 
that an arrangement alike honorable and sat- 
isfactory to. both Canada and the United 
States will be arrived at. 

The effect of such a union upon the sub- 
sidies paid by the Dominion to the provinces 
is a matter of internal finance, which, it will 
be contended, has nothing to do with the com- 
mercial question, and’ must be left to be pro- 
vided for by a re-adjustment of the tariff, in 


accordance with: the. views of Parliament. 
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That may be so, but whether so or not, the 
consideration of its effect will have a marked 
bearing upon the adoption or rejection of the 
Union. The suins paid in subsidies to the 
provinces amount to about two-thirds of the 
whole duties received by the. Dominion on 
importations from the United States, and in 
the Parliament of Canada no. bill will pass 
which for one- moment jeopardizes or leaves 
doubtful for an hour the payment of those 
subsidies. ‘The subsidies are $4,182,525.91, 
with, under the constitution, a certainty of 
increase. ‘These subsidies were a matter of 
treaty at the time the provinces went into con- 
federation, and cannot be dealt with as Par- 
lament pleases. They must be paid, how- 
ever the provision may be made, and the 
firstthing that will have to be done 1s to show 
how the deficiency made by the repeal of du- 
ties on importations from the United States 
is to be made up. Such subsidies are un- 
known in the United States, as between the 
federal government and the several States. 
In Canada they are a vital element of con- 
federation. 

Any idea that the provinces would, under 
any so called patriotic sense of duty, abandon 
these subsidies for the general good, is a de- 
lusion. Not a ministry in any one ’of the 
provinces except Ontario, would venture 
on a proposal to that effect. Not one except 
Ontario could afford it, and Ontario will cer- 
tainly never give up her $1,339,287.28 while 
the other provinces hold on to their propor- 
tions. 

So far from giving them up, it is plain from 
the resolutions of the Quebec Conference, at- 
tended by delegates trom five of the most in- 
uential provinces, in October last, that it is 
their united intention to use every effort to 
have them increased, instead of abandoned. 
As to a re-adjustment of the tariff, by which 
that $4,182,525.91can be put on articles from 
other countries, it will be found on examina- 
tion that those articles are already so weight- 
ed down that they can hardly carry their own 
load, and ingenuity itself could not find in the 
world other articles numerous or productive 
cnough to raise that amount in duties, .or ca- 
pable of conceivable subdivisions further than 
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now are made—from. pith to package, from 
marrow to skin. 

It follows as a necessary consequence from 
the foregoing observations, if sound, that. 
the relative bearings of the Dominion and 
provincial governments and leuyislatures to- 
wards each other must be entirely changed. 
Under the constitution, the *‘ British North 
America Act, 1867,” whatever its Imperfec- 
tions, the intention was the creation of a mu-’ 
tual dependence and harmonious working be- 
tween the separate provinces, as distinct local 
individualities, and the general government 
of the united whole, of which each formed 
constitutionally and practically a constituent 
part. Each province separately considered its 
own necessities, spoke by its own local legis- 
lature, consulted by its representatives in the 
general Parliament as to what would be best 
for the whole, what from the general funds 
each should receive under an adjustment con- 
sistent with the interest of the whole, what 
measures, what policy, what great works would 
best promote the prosperity of all unitedly, 
and poising the burden upon the whole coun- 
try, advance its consolidated strength, and de- 
velop its latent resources. ‘Thus from the lo- 
cal assemblies up to the united Parliament 
there was constitutionally an unbroken chain 
of dependence and support. From the lowest 
to the highest in the councils of the country 
each had to regard the other. If dissat- 
isfaction arose, the majority ruled, from the 
highest to the lowest, and if. sufficiently pro- 
nounced could change the entire administra- 
tion of the public affairs. In what country on 
earth is there greater freedom of action In that 
respect than in Canada? 

Under Commercial Union the order of the 
day would be, ‘Look to Washington,” to the 
Congress at which place Canada would not 
have the power to send a single representa- 
tive, where her voice could not be heard, 
where she would not have a single vote, where 
her interests would be unknown, or if known, 
would be treated with contempt, and very 
properly so, if those interests were antagonIs- 
tic to the smallest portion of that extensive 
territory whose welfare it is the duty of that 
Congress to watch and promote. 
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What province would trouble itself about 
the government of the Dominion at Ottawa? 
What would it have to give? What would it 
have to do? What earthly thing could be 
expected from it, except a petty distribution 
of the few crumbs the United States govern- 
ment might throwto it? If it could not con- 
sider a policy, adjust a tariff, impose taxation, 
build a dock, construct a great road of com- 
munication opening all the provinces to each 
other, or do a single act for the general ben- 


efit, of what use would it be 2. Who would 


look to it? ‘The parliament that cannot raise 
money may as well cease to exist. ‘Thus, if 
Commercial Union were carried, it is plain 
the whole structure of the Canadian govern- 
ment and country, as a self-governing people, 
collapses. Canada would simply become an 
outlying dependency of the United States, 
not even one of its ‘Territories,-—not even.an 
Alaska, which has at least a custom house 
officer, and an itinerant ‘Seal-seizer. 

It is difficult in the face.of a proposition to 
cut your own throat, to tie your own hands 
and feet, and deliver yourself bound and man- 
acled to another to do with you as he pleas- 


es, to determine calmly on the-sanity or in-. 


sanity of the proposed measure. It 1s equally 
difficult to suppose that men of standing and 
inteHigence, whom, each and all, we. must 
credit with good motives, have not some rea- 
sons deserving of serious consideration, 
when they come forward with such a propost- 
tion, 
I]. 


Wr will now look at the other side.— 
The advocates of the measure published 
in New York their reasons for the proposi- 
tion. It is a small collection of pamphlets, 
letters, newspaper paragraphs, and. observa- 
tions gathered by Mr. Erastus Wiman. — It 
embraces names of weight and influence as 
writers— Mr. Wiman himself, Professor Gold- 
win’ Smith, Attorney General Langley, of 
Nova Scotia, Senator Sherman, members of 
Congress, and others’ who have given the 
subject attention, and recommend it. Surely 
here we shall find some reason why it would 
be beneficial to Canada to adopt Commer- 


cial Union. Mr. Butterworth’s draft of a pro- 
posed bill, the first of the collection, is simply 
for unrestricted reciprocity in articles, the 
growth, produce, and manufacture of these 
two countries — not for Commercial Union 
in its broad and comprehensive sense. ‘The 
second is a letter from the Hon. Robert R. 
Hitt, member of Congress from Illinois. His 
argument is a fair one-—in view of the 
quiet absorption of Canada into the United 
States. Itis for the Commercial Union in 
its broad construction, points out the saving 
of expense by the abolition of the customs 
and consular services along the boundary, 
declares that tariff and. internal revenue tax- 
ation must be the same in both countries, 
that within five years the present sales in 
Canada of American goods, now twenty mil- 
lion dollars annually, would be doubled, and 
the rapidly disappearing forests of the Unt- 
ted States, which will be all gone in twenty- 
five years, would be reinforced by the vast 
woods of Canada. From an American stand- 
point this is excellent ; but there are one or 
two points in it which it would be well for 
Canadians to note. He says: 

“Ina Commercial Union with acommon tariff and 
the border free, probably a larger part of the imports 
of Canada than’ at present wold enter by way of 
New York and the New England ports —and the 
receipts of Canadian ports would of course correspond- 
ingly fall off. This would have to be adjusted by 
passing over a fair proportion of the revenue to Can- 
ada," 

Again : 

‘*Wecan at any time withdraw from a Commer- 
cial Union if it works unfairly, and no power can be 
taken from Congress — or be even limited except by 
the action of Congress itself.” 

No one can find fault with Mr. Hitt. As 
an American, he speaks plainly: let Cana- 
dians speak plainly too. 

Of Professor* Goldwin Smith’s article, 
which is the third, it is difficult to find the 
salient point. His position in general terms 
is this : Contiguity of country and identity of 
race intend you to be one. It is unnecessary 


to reason on the point. 

No one can fairly object to the next two 
articles, from the Philadelphia American, and 
Attorney General Longley, of Nova Scotia ; 
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but neither touch the practical point: they 
breathe good will, good feeling, which every 
one should endeavor to promote, but no- 
where do they touch the financial question, 
or what must be the necessary consequences 
of Commercial Union with the United States 
upon the individuality of Canada, upon her 
position with reference to other countries, 
Great Britain, France, or the other nations 
of the world. 

The next two articles, from Mr. Barker to 
the Hon. William M. Evarts, senator of the 
United States, and the resolution of. the 
National Board of Trade, St. Louis session, 
1871, for the first time point out a distinct 
advantage to Canada, one however which 
would not necessarily flow from Commercial 
Union, but must be the subject of distinct 
and special legislation, namely: the admis- 
sion of Dominion-built ships and. vessels to 
American registry, and the privileges of the 
coasting trade,—miatters which generally 
come under the Merchant Seamen’s Shipping 
Act; that, however, is a matter of detail. 

The next, the cighth, is Mr. Wiman’s speech 
from the Unitcu States point of view before 
the New York Board of ‘Trade. It 1s well 
worthy the most careful perusal ; more, it is 
worthy of the most careful consideration by 
every Canadian, Its salient points are given 
in full. He-says: 

Have you realized the magnitude of Canada? Its 
area Covers 3. 506,000 square miles, while that of the 
United States covers only 3,036,000 square miles. 
Canada is equal in extent to nearly the whole conti- 
nent of Europe. It will be said that this ts largely 
made up of inhospitable and unproductive regions. 
But the modification of the climate, through the in- 


fluence of large bodies of fresh water, is sutticient to 


remove from it the reproach of. ll now its 


wheat-growing zone far exceeds that of the United 


States, and ‘wheat was-one of the most delicate of 


plants. 
If between that. great: country, possessing many 


advantages which this country does not possess ~~ if 


between these two great countries a complete com- 
mercial freedom Should. exist, is-it mot a question 
which should receive the mostthorouch and:the most 
impartial consideration As a sign 6f the attention 
which the matter was receiving, the bill as introduced 
in Congress by the Ilon. Benjamin Butterworth, of 
Ohio, was referred to. That measure proposed a 
complete interchange between the United States and 


Canada, of every product, whether natural or manu- 
factured. It swept out of sight all custom houses, 
and if made effective would open up a new market 
among five millions of people for the United States. 
Without assuming any political entanglements, with- 
out undertaking any financial obligations, without 
adding a dollar to taxation, the operation of this pro- 
posal. for free commercial relations. would not only 


materially extend the consumption of the pre mdducts of 


the United States, but would place within cheapened 


access numerous products of Canada which the peo- 


ple of the United States needed. ‘They .not only 
needed them, but they could. nowhere clse get them 
to such advantage. 

Take for instance the tisheries of Canada, which 
are the largest, the richest..and the most accessible 
in the world. Twenty-tive hundred miles of sea 
coast in the Atlantic alone,-a distance almost equal 
to that from Cape Cod on the Atlantic to the remotest 
point on the Paéific — three thousand miles in the 
Pacific and inland seas ~in.all over tive thousand five 
hundred miles in a-northern latitude, where 
the tish is at its finest, is‘as much a national. posses- 
sion of Canada as are the prairies of Hlinois or. the 
forests of Maine. Fish food from the Polar regions, 
brought to these coasts by Arctic currents, affords a 
sustenance for countless millions of tish, destined «in 
turn for the sustenance of human life. It is no won- 
der that Canada holds tirmly to her vast fishing inter- 
ests. The advantage which she derives ‘from the 
bait which lines her shores, indented by numerous 
bays, is a geographical one. © When yeu recall the 
fact that twenty-five per cent of the cost of the ordi- 
nary fishing voyage ts found in the bait, you will see 
how important an-element Hf this bait can be 
secured by dipping it, as it were, from the Canadian 
shores of the sea into carts.and small. boats, its .pos- 
session is like the possession of seed corn or wheat in 
an agricutural community. To sell one’s seed’ corn 
would: be: folly, Fo permit its sale toa competitor, 
without Compensation or consideration, Is to give up 
the advantages of geographical location and proprie- 
tary rights as distinctive as.any other national right. 
This is not, however, the proper place to discuss this 
question. It is simply alluded: to because it: shows 
the advantages which .would) come tothe United 
States if the entire fishing: facilities of the vast coast 
line could be thrown open to her enterprise and 
industry. ~The harvests: of the sea have been but 
skunmed: Properly culuvated as they would-be with 
open markets in this vast country, and asa reward 
for American enterprise and the investment of capital 
and skill, the food products of the ocean could. be 
quadrupled. Fhe cost’ of sustenance of human. life 
in all our.Jarge centers could: thus” be “immensely 
decreased, and coupled with the vast productive agri- 
cultural forces op the ranches and_prairies this element 
could be drawn upon for a large contribution towards 
the susténtation of human life at the cheapest possible 


rates. 
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But, aside from the fisheries of Canada, which are 
so rich and so vast, and the possibility of future devel- 
opment for the benetit of the “United States, there 
are numerous other products which the United States 
might well: avail themselves of. Take tor instance 
the article of wheat, and recall the steady growth 
northward of its production. “Within the memory of 
most middle-aged men, the Genesee Valley, in New 
York State, was the. great wheat producing region, 
Rochester was called’ the Flour City because of its 
once famous mills, now idle. Thencame Ohio, then 
Illinois. and Towa, but. now in these later days the 
production of wheat for export and for the sustenance 
of the people-is contined largely. to the northern 
recions, suchas Minnesota, Dakota, and even Mon- 
tana. [las any.one yet realized what this northern 
tendency means, and how far it wall-attect the vreat 
Canadian wheat producing regions 2. Why-it is that 
in Manitoba and the Northwestern Territories wheat 
is produced to the greatest-advantage ts found in two 
great facts, the first of which is that: there are two 
hours more of sunshine during the summer months, 
owing to their nearness to the Arctic circle, than in 
any other region. in which. wheat. can -be grown. 
These two hours add immensely to the productive 
power of the region, Again, the depth: of: frost -is 
such that it never quite leaves. the ground, but with 
the strength and the length of the sun's rays the exu- 
dation Is constant, so that dry weather and drought 
lose half their terrors. With these and other advan- 
tages, recall the fact that there are yet three hundred 
and seventy-five millions of acres of agricultural lands 
to be brsughtinto cultivationin the Canadian North- 
west, and that the wheat zone of Canada covers no 
less a space than one. million two hundred thousand 
square miles. If in this tendency northward, and all 
these climatic advantages, there is found an attrac- 
tion in the wheat producing regions, surely, if the 
United. States can enjoy therein a market for ‘her 
agricultural implements, her boots and shoes, and all 
her other manufactures, and her natural products, 
Without let or hindrance, or without cost, why should 
she not do so?’ The rapid settlenient of the North- 
Western States makes certain an equally rapid settle- 
ment of Northwestern Canada. 

An outlet: via'the Hudson Bay route. for t 
way system, which in the last two years. has been 


he-rail- 
ised as.a supplement to the Canada Pacitic railway, 
is almost a-certainty.© With Winnipeg as near. to 
Liverpool as New’ York, with-an Inter-State Com- 
merce bill. which in. the United States disturbs and 
upsets and revolutionizes the charges for. transporta- 
tion, the Hudson Bay railway is. more Hkely to. be 
built than ever before. Why should. not all this vast 
territory be made tributary to the growth and pro- 
gress of the United States by breaking down all the 
barriers to commerce between them 2° -But it Is-not 
in tish and ‘wheat alone, or in the regions of trade 
which produce them to the greatest advantage, that 


a temptation is offered to the trade and commerce of 
the United States. 

In the single article of timber and lumber, this vast 
country would receive an advantage far greater than 
on almost any other article. . In Canada, there are 
sixty different kinds of timber, and the. ferests of 
pine, of which there are nineteen varieties, possess 
for the United :-States an attraction of the vreatest 
possible character, Think of the denuded forests 
of Maine and the Saginaw, and of the treeless prairie 
lands of the West, and the necessity and activity of 
building in the Fast, and then compare how inade- 
quate is the supply of timber for the necessities of 
these localities. In British Columbia alone the lum- 
ber industries of that province will arise to immense 
importance. To have free access to the vast forests 
which Canada controls, and to have, without taxation 
or anv. barrier whatever, the best that the North 
American-continent aftords in the shape of woods, is 
to place within the grasp of the residents of. the 
United States.a facility and advantage of the great- 
est value. -At present a twenty per cent duty on 
Canadian lumber just adds so much to the cost of 
the creation of homes. A: freedom of commercial 
relations between the two countries would inerease 
largely the possibility of every-man owning his own 
vine-clad. cottage, and changine’ from Communists 
and Anarchists. men who were proud to own homes 
of their own. But. aside from fisheries, grain, and 
timber, there are numerous other natural. products 
which this country needs. 

In the matter of Nova Scotia coals for the Eastern 
States, the advantages of the Eastern manufacturer’ 
are clear. . Not only in Nova Scotia, but throughout 
the Northwest Territories there is a possibility of the 
widest development or the coal regions. In Sas- 
katchewan, Athabasca and other points, there are 
workable seams of from four to ten. feet in thickness 
of the best kind of coal, and in the upheavings of the 
Kocky Mountains the highest grades of anthracite are 
reached within the Canadian border. So far west as 
British Columbia, coal is now being shipped at the 
rate of three- hundred thousand tens per annum to 
San Francisco, where it commands the highest price, 
notwithstanding a duty. of twenty per cent against 
it: Krom ocean to ocean, within the Canadian. bor- 


der, the geological details show great riches in the 


coal-producing territory, which ought to be available ~ 


to the Umited Staies by. breaking down all commer- 
celal barriers. between it and Canada. Not the least 
of the advantages which would result froma free com- 
mercial relation would be the development of. Cana- 
dian phosphates, which of late years have attracted a 
good deal of attentions The production has increased 
from. five thousand four hundred tons in 1877, to 
twenty-five thousand tons in 1855. . There is nothing 
which the South so much needs as the fertilzing 
forces whiclk Canadian phosphates, properly treated, 
would furnish. There are numerous other natural 
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products which it is needless to mention, but includ- 
ing copper and iron, which are available for develop- 
ment. Almost a continent of productive power, pos- 
sessing more than the ordinary natural advantages, 
is available for American enterprise, American cap- 
ital, and American trade, if but the magic touch of 
Freedom and a free market is afforded to it. 

It may be urged that the advantages to the United 
States will not. be so great froma complete freedom 
of commercial intercourse, as they will be to Canada. 
Well, we cannot tonight go. into a question of book- 
keeping... It- is sufficient to know that Canadians 
themselves do not think that the advantage would be 
on their side. They. havesome considerable dev el- 
opment in manufactures, which not a. few of them 
consider. would be severely competed with by the 
skill, capital, and enterprise of competitors from the 
United if the: local 
them. but these manufacturers, no doubt, would be 
willing to take their chances.” With the frugality of 


~ 
their workingmen, their industry, the advantage of 


States, inarket were open to 


natural resources, great water-powers, and other fa- 
But it 


would be an even race, a friendly competition, which 


cilities, they would try to hold their own, 


the manufacturers of the United States are certainly 
not afraid. to encounter, .1f their Canadian brethren 
across. the border are willing to take the risk. There 
aré many products there which might finda market 
here. It would be an arvantage to the people if 
such could be the case. It would be an equal ad- 


Vantage to manulacturers here to have a’ market 
such as ts being developed, andin the next fifty years 
will be developed, in the regions to the Northwest. 
It true that complete commercial freetlom between 
the United States and Canada would not be popular 
To 


the motner.country at a high-rate, and yet let the 


among: English manufacturers. tax goods of 
products of the United States come in free, would 


seem poor reward to the mother land for all the 
costliness, the anxlety, and. the. risk. which she had 
hitherto encountered ; butif a great advantage could 
be secured to her offspring by a commercial alliance 
such as.is proposed, surely England will not exact so 


great a sacrifice as it would be to forego the offer. 


No attempt has been made to curtail these 
passages ; every word ts effective. 
dian must stand appalled at the magnitude 
of the heritage he ts asked to give away ; at 
the future he 1s asked to abandon; at the 
freedom of action he 1s asked to forego, 
The absolute owner of such wealth to assent 
to hold it at another’s dictation! 

In Mr. Wiman’s glowing thoughts as the 
sun lingered on the walls of Jericho that the 
children of Israel might become a great peo- 
ple, so that beneficent luminary day by day 
stays his daily course to ripen the harvests of 
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Canada, and make her people great. Surely 
this greatness ought to be for her own people ; 
but he points out that it should be for the 
advantage of the United States, and that to 
that end and for that purpose Canada should 
unselfishly close her gates to all the other 
nations of the earth ! 

Mr. Wiman’s second letter 1s of equal im- 
portance, — but from a different standpoint. 
The first was to show to the United States 
the value and importance of Canada, and im- 
press upon the American public the extent 
of the acquisition they would gain. ‘The sec- 
ond, which is addressed to the 
Convention at Toronto, Ontario, is intended 
to show the farmers the advantagesthey would 
gain, and to cheer them on in their efforts to 
attain Commercial Union. As a matter of 
argument, It is more. remarkable for what it 
omits to state than what it does state. In 
no one single line does it point the attention 
of this important class of the Canadian peo- 
ple to what they would lose in their inter- 
~to the complica- 


Farmers 


course with other nations, — 
tions it would. bring about in the relative 
positions of the provinces toward the Domin- 
ion as a whole, — to the necessity of Immedi- 
ate provision to meet existing financial de- 
mands, — to the loss of future revenue by the 
indirect taxation of customs, and the conse- 
quent necessity of direct taxation to carry on 
the provincial governments and expenditures, 
to the absolute and utter imabuility inall 
time to come of Canada taking advantage 
of other markets than those of the United 
States, —to the utter abandonment of all con- 
trol over their own country, and the devel- 
opment of its vast resources in the future,— 
to the fact that the proposition involves the 
ultimate absorption of Canada into the Unt 
ted States, and in the mean time her becom- 
ing for many years a mere outlying depen- 
deney of that country, without a voice in her 
councils, a vote in her assemblies, or an influ- 
ence on her policy beyond that the pauper 
may have in seeking a pittance from his 
wealthy neighbor. In fact,the Ontario farmers 


cept Commercial Union with the United 


are simply not reasoned with, 


States, and you will find a heaven on earth.” 
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Listen to what Mr. Wiman says : 


The movement. contemplated by-your Institute 
toward improved. drainage, the encouragement of 
breeding horses, and toward better fertilizers, is good 
and wise in its way. But if beside this a-great and 
near-by market can be secured, if continuously bet- 
ter prices are possible, this and this alone will bring 
back prosperity to the Canadian farmer. It may well 
be asked, how can this-great boon be achieved? —I 
answer, it is within the grasp of Canada today. | By 
a complete reciprocity with the United States, a mar- 
ket such as the world has never equaled ‘is open o 
every Canadian farmer.. A-wealthy and extravagant 
people are at her very borders, and badly need her 
products. They are willing and ready to pay hber- 
ally for them, and to admit them free of duty. The 
only condition they exact is that their products should 
be admitted into:Canada.on the same terms. | In 
other words, that there should be as completean inter- 
change of products between the United States and 
Canada as there is between Ontario and (Juebec — as 
there is between New York and New Jersey. 

A Reciprocity Treaty, such as existed from 1854 
to 1867 (under which Canadian farmers prospered as 
they never prospered before or since), 1s an impossi- 
bility. “Americans feel that it was one-sided and 
unfair to them ; and such a- partial and. temporary 
remedy is now clearly out of the question. 

All the advantages of an open market with sixty 
millions of people are within their grasp. All the 
advantages of contiguity, of. excellent means of com- 


munication, of extreme prosperity among liberal buy~ 


ers, Without the payment of duty, without ‘the sacri- 
all this within a 


fice of a single: political principle 
year.is possible to the Canadian farmer, if he chooses 
to exert his influence on his representative in Parlia- 
ment.at Ottawa. It need not bea party question, 
It is better that it should not be. ‘Farmers. may: dif- 
ferabout religious matters, or on politics, oon modes 
of cultivation, but there can be no difference in opin- 
ion as to the benefits of a free and open market with 
the most progressive and the wealthiest nation of the 
continent. There can be no difference of opinion as 
to the advantage resulting from an advance in prices 
of every bushel of barley, of every horse that is for 
sale over the border, for every lamb that bleats, for 
every chicken, or even. for every dozen CLgs that the 
farmer's wife gathers—and last year the. United 
States received from Canada, fourteen: million dozen 
of eggs ! 

There-are not.a few who think that the present mo- 
ment is the most important one for the future of Can- 
ada that has vet occurred in: her history.. A great 
opportunity exists for vastly improving her prospects 
by accommercial alliance with a neighboring nation. 

sy this alliance, and still remaining a British colony, 
and working out in her own way the problem of self- 
government, she can be independent. of all the evils 
that beset a republic, and yet, by this commercial 
bargain, our. native country: can have all the. untold 


advantages of vast markets; share in the wealth of 
the most money-making and most progressive people 
in the world ; compete in manufactures at all points, 
with the advantages of great natural products, abun- 
dant water powers, and a frugal and industrious pop- 
ulation. By this means, and by this alone, can the 
world be taught that Canada can hold her own ina 
free market with the products of her farms, of her 
fisheries, or of her factories : it remains with the farm- 
ers of Canada to see that this chance 1s afforded 
her. 

All these are unquestionable advantages, 
but on what terms are they to be obtained, 
—that is the question, —and that is most 
carefully avoided. ‘The intelligence of the 
Canadian farmer must be held by Mr. Wt- 
man at avery low estimate. It will probably 
be found when the farmer speaks on this sub- 
ject that it will require a little more than 
money to make him assent to the degradation 
of his country. It would have been well to 
have been told what evils beset a republic of 
which Canada might be independent, though 
she accepted this Union. On such impor- 
tant points the expounders of the proposition 
should be more explicit. It is not sufficient 
to say all these points are matters of detail 
which can be discussed hereafter; for how 
can it be said-a Union _is to be beneficial 
when you know nothing of the details which 
are to constitute that Union? Every union 
is not necessarily beneficial; its beneficial 
character must depend upon its details. The 
details here announced by the propounders 
are the phantom market and the uncondi- 
tional surrender of all power to make any ar- 
rangement with any other country in the 
world relative to trade, commerce, or ex- 
change, other than such asthe United States 
may permit. “These are not inducements to 
be offered to a free country. 

Ancient history tetls us that the “detur pud- 
chrwrt” apple destroyed one of the finest na- 
tions of the world, — whose leading charac- 
ters, both male and female, are to this day 
quoted as embodiments of the noblest virtues 
of life. It is left to modern statesmanship to 
suggest that Canada should barter. freedom 
for an egg. She last year sold to the United 
States “fourteen million dozen of eggs ” — 
148,000,000. What a country for hens Can- 
ada must be!” exclaimed a witty American 
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on reading thisstatement. ‘‘ Yes, sage hens,” 
replied his wittier friend, —-‘‘and all this 
without a Union.” What is the use of Union 
if the liberal and wealthy buyers of the Unt- 
ted States will take all you can produce, not- 
withstanding the duties? The fact is, the 
duties in the United Stateson Canadian goods 
do not affect the sales to that rich and lib- 
eral people if they want the article, but the 
duties on American goods coming into Can- 
ada do affect the sales in Canada, —- and 
that is what some people in Canada want 
changed. What is now asked of those peo- 
ple is to show -*‘ al/ round” —that the change 
will be beneficial to Canada. 

Mr. Wiman’s third letter is also to the same 
farmers’ convention, and is intended to re- 
move from the minds of the farmers ghe 
fear that such a measure could not be ob- 
tained from the United States, and to that 
end points out again the advantages the Uni- 
ted States would derive from the Union, and 
the operation such advantages would have 
on the public mind in the United States as 


inducements to the Union. 


Fle -says : 


That these conclusigns are justified, it-is only ne- 


cessary to point out the fact that the introduction of 


the Butterworth bill has been almost universally com- 
mended. There is hardly a: public man on either 
sideof politics, who has. been ‘consulied, but has 
expressed an opinion favorable to it. [tis true that 


some see difficulties in the way — some cannot believe 


that England will consent to permit Canada to admit . 


free of duty the manufactures of the United States, 
while she exacts a duty on those of Great Britain. It 
is true, many fail to immediately apprehend how the 
details are to be worked out, how. the tariff of the two 
countries is to be adjusted, and the combined reve- 


nues to be distributed. But where one is-met whd 


urves objections such as these, fifty are pronounced. 


in favor of an. extension. of the commerce of the 
United States into-a country larger than their own 
on the one hand ;.and onthe other hand equally in 
favor of having free access to the enormous resources 
of Canada, inher: tisheries, minerals, timber, and 
agricultural products. These, it is argued, can all be 
made immensely contributory to the progress of the 
United States; aad-as the public revenues now show 
a surplus of over one hundred millions of dollars per 
annum more than is needed. for the expenses of the 
government and theextinguishment ofthe public debt, 
the proposition to abolish all the duties on Canadian 


products of all kinds finds exceeding favor, provided 


a similar movement is simultaneously made in Can- 
ada. It is one of the modes by which the public 
revenues can be reduced without imperiling any dis- 
tinctive interest. Indeed, in many minds, the very 
interests which high. tariff has stimulated are 
advanced by the possibility of opening up new mar- 
kets on the one hand, and the bringing in raw 
material from new sources without duty on the other. 
As has already been said, the proposition for com- 
mercial union in the United States appeals with 
equal force to the protectionist and the free trader, 
for to the one it is a free «transfer of products into a 
country already protected, while to the other it is an 
extension of commerce without burdening the pro- 
duct with taxation, and admitting free of duty the 
large contributions of raw. material which Canada 
can make. Indeed the effect of an arrangement with 
Canada would. probably. be to lower the United 
States tariff, while calling fora slight advance of that 
of Canada, so as to attain a uniformity. The change 
in either need not be marked. 

A very important consideration to be borne in mind . 
is, that while no distinctive interest in the United 
States is threatened by a change so great, no distinc- 
tive political party is opposed to it. The contribu- 
tions of Canada in her agricultural products would 
not adversely atfect the farmer of the West, for both 
seek a European. market for their surplus ; while the 
consumer in the Fastern manufacturing districts, and 
in the densely populated centers on the Atlantic 
coast, would benefit by the cheapened cost of living 
which, from their contiguity tothe Canadian fisheries, 
Canadian collieries, and Canadian farms, would con- 
tribute to them if their products were worked to their 
fullest. extent and admitted. free. The impelling 
motive favorable to Commercial Union with Canada 
is, you will. see, very strong, and thatit is already 
commanding the. favorable attention of the most 
influential and the most independent public’ men 


there is no doubt. 


All this reasoning goes to show the impor- 
tance of Canada to the United States, but it 
is the other side of the picture, the necessity 
or advantage of Commercial Union with the 
United States to Canada, — that the Cana- 
dian wishes to see. It seems to have been 
assumed throughout by these writers that 
Canada was panting to be absorbed, and 
that the reluctance was on the part of the 
United States to swallow. ‘he proper con- 
clusion at this present time is that the Unt. 
ted States as a nation ts utterly indifferent 
to the movement, and 1s sufficiently occu- 
pied and contented with her own affairs and 
prosperity not to trouble herself about it, — 
and that in Canada the majority of the peo- 
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ple have-such confidence in their future, and 
are so well satisfied with their own quiet, 
steady progress and development, that they 
decidedly object to being absorbed. 

It is possible that in portions of Maine 
and. Massachussetts, as. well as in. Nova 
Scotia and Prince Kdward’s Island, there are 
sections whose commercial and material 1n- 
teres's might be so vastly improved by such 
a Union, that they warmly espouse the move- 
ment; but those portions are so extremely 
limited, when contrasted with the territorial 
extent of either the United States or Can- 
ada, that their views could not be accepted 
as the expression of a national sentiment. 

Attention must now be called pointedly to 
another. observation of Mr. Wimian’s. He 
Says : 

Pnow come toamotive that here helps forward the 
desire for Commercial Union, which needs to be han- 
dled very gingerly... This: motive is to hope that, 
should the Canadians be brought tmto a closer com- 
mercial relation with the United: States, it would in 
time be: followed by a political alliance. It is the 
dream of some good people thatthe form of republi- 
can government Should cover the continent : and it 
is to many.a-matter of real surprise that Canada has 
not long ago bid good-bye. to Great. Britain, and 
sought admission into the American Union. It is, 
however, proper to say thatto the vast mass of Amer- 
icans it Is a matter of perfect, indifference. whether 
Canada is annexed. or while there is a consider- 
Wile section who would strongly Oppose it, because 
of the serious. political complications that would fol- 
low. in view of party intluences, and the uncertainties 
at would beget as to party triumphs for years to come. 
But Commercial Union, while it seems to be a step 
in the right direction for those who desire a pohtical 
union, does net to others who are indifferent imply 
more than it really performs ; while to the politician 
it threatens no disturbance in calculations and. 
binations,. So that, vast as are the consequences that 
may tlow from it commercially, its political ‘signiti- 
cance Is by. no means certain, and it thus commends 
itself alike to all, 

These observations of this strong advocate 
for Cormmercial Union show plainly that its 
tendency will be in: the line of political an- 
nexation, —it might be called the “ cloven 
foot.” His conclusion, therefore, that the 
strongest advocate -of Commercial) Union 
with the United States is, in-the existung con- 
ditions of: Canada, the strongest advocate for 
political union with Great Britain,” 1s incon- 
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sistent with all his antecedent facts and _rea- 
sonings. What are the existing conditions 
he has shown ?— but on this point it is un- 
necessary to enlarge. Both political parties 
in Canada disavow any idea of annexation. 
The other articles in the collection simply 
reiterate the views before expressed. Mr. 
ldingley, Jr.. member of Congress, observes 
that : 

When this question of the reciprocal privileges of 
all the vessels of the United States and Canada inthe 
ports of each country shall be settled, I shall for one, 
and in my judgment this country will, be ready at 
any time to give a candid consideration to any: prop- 
ositions looking to real reciprocal trade relations with 
Canada. By real reciprocal trade relations T mean 
such as will admit the manufactured products of this 
country into Canada free of duty, while retaining a 
duty on the manufactured products of Great Britain 
and other countries, in. return for an admission of 
Canadian products: into our country free of duty, 
while we retain duties as to similar articles imported 
from other countries. But such one-sided reciprocity 
as that-provided by the treaty of 1854 we do not care 
to repeat.” 

Mr. Ritchie of Akron, Ohio, in his speech, 
says : 

In 1854 a treaty of reciprocity was made between 
the United States and Canada, which, by its terms, 
was. to run for a period of ten years or longer, unless 
terminated by either party upon a year’s notice being 
siven. The articles embraced in. the schedule at- 
tached to this treaty were the products of the farm, 
forest, mines, and the sea. The operation of this 
treaty greatly-stimulated the trade of both countries, 


whose present volume is largely due to. the impetus 


viven at that time or during that. period. 

During four years of the operation of this treaty, 
while we were engaged ina great civil war, Canada 
to some extent attorded a place of refuge for certain 
parties in arms against the United States... The bit- 
terness felt by many of the people ofthe United States 
against all countries not in sympathy with us: during 
our. struggle, was the real cause of our government 
availing itself of the terms of that treaty, and term1- 
nating it at the first day it was possible for her to do 
so. It was little more or less than a retaliatory meas- 
ure on our part, and no fault of the favorable opera- 
tions of this treaty toward the United States. 

rom the date that this treaty was terminated up 
to the present time, Canada has made constant efforts 
to have it renewed, either in whole or in part, and 
indeed has offered to greatly multiply the advantages 
which would accrue to the United States. 

Thus for twenty-one years Canada has been asking 
us to renew our former friendly and reciprocal trade 
relations with her. To all this we have turned a deaf 
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ear, and in none of the provisions now. before. Con- 
gress providing for extended and free reciprocal trade 
relations with all other countries on this hemisphere 
is there a single provision made for those of Canada. 


The Dominion of Canada has a farger area than. 


the whole of the United States if we exclude Alaska, 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacitic ; and with 
no thought of magnifying the importance of our great 
neighbor of the north over those countries on. the 
south, permit me to invite your attention to a few 
statistics, which show how intimately we are bound 
by great arteries of trade tothe Dominion of Canada. 

To make our figures intelligible and fully under- 
stood, I shall have to place in contrast our trade 
relations between the countuies north and scuth of us, 
as shown by the statistics of those countries. 

In 1885 the amount of goods imported. into the 
Dominion of Canada from. Great britain and the 
United States were as follows: > From Great Britain, 
$43,418,000 ; from the United States, $50,492,832. 
While during this same period the aggregate imports 
of all the Central and South American. states’ were 
$323,800,000, of. which amount the United States 
contributed $27,589,429, and to. all the countries 
south of the Rio Grande we sold $64,710,009 » about 
20 per cent more than was sold.to our netghbor, Can- 
ada, Thus to all this vast territory. on the south, 
containing a population of over 45,000,000, there was 
sold but about 20 per cent more than to the lomin- 
ion of Canada, containing a population of but 5,000, - 


OOO of people. 


To illustrate further the relative Importance of 


these commercial relations, the statistics show. that 
the exports of Canada per capita were greater than 
those of the United States, and her per capita imports 
are also greater than our own. [fer per capita rail- 
way mileage is about the same as that of the United 
States. ler growth of population from the date: of 
our Declaration of Independence up to the present 
day has been equal to our own, ours at that date being 
about 3,000,000, and hers being less than. 300,000. 
The records of her criminal courts show that she has 


a smaller percentage of crime than we have. She is the 
only country in the world whose national.debt is not 
a War debt, with the exception of two-or three mil- 
lions expended in putting down the recent Kiel rebel- 
lion. - The whole of her debt has been incurréd in 
the development of her internal Improvements. | In 


yf railway extending from ‘the 


addition to her line 
Atlantic to the Pacific, her government is subsidizing 
a fast line of steamships to ply between Elalifax an 


aS agreed 


Liverpool, and the imperial government | 
to Subsidize a line to run between Vancouver, Yoko- 
hama, Hong Kong, and Australia. A company has 
been organized to lay.an ocean cable trom Vancouver 
via Sandwich Islands, to Yokohama, Hong hong, 


ana Aistraha.. An Atlantic ocean ccable’is to be 
owned by the same company which owns the Pacitic 
cables. ; 


Thus her great railway, by means of the steamships 
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which will ply between Halifax and ‘Liverpool in 
connection with it, and the Pacitic line subsidized by 
the English government, which will also run in con- 
nection with it, will have both under its control. © Its 
railways are reaching out for the carrying trade of 
the two hemispheres... Not only: this, but. the trans- 
continental telegraph system and both the Atlantic 
and Pacific cables, of: which I. have spoken, will be 
under the control and owned by her railways. 

These are not visions of the future. Most of them 
are realities of today.. Already we can step into the 
most Juxurious car which’ runs on this continent at 
Vancouver, on the waters of the Pacific, and ride con- 
tinuously in it for a distance of 3,700 miles until you 
reach Halifax on the Atlantic. This country has also 
a great inland water-way from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence in the Atlantic to the head of, Lake Supe- 
rior, and all her own, except the locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

These great lines’ of. commerce. traverse. broad 
stretches of our own country, will tap almost every 
important-center of trade on our northern border, and 
are now stretching their arms across theState of 
Maine to the seaboard south to St. Paul, and the vast 
interests that centerin these grand. transcontinental 
lines. that are knit together by them, invite to other 
fields of conquest this side of the great lakes, until 
Portland, Ore., St. Paul, Chicago, Buffalo, New 
York, and San: Francisco pay tribute to these inter- 
ests. and share in- their wonderful: growth and devel- 
opment ; and it may astonish some present to know 
that today the Dominion government has subsidized 
and is now subsidizing a railroad in connection with 
this vast system across the State of Maine, to shorten 
the route to the cities of the eastern seaboard. 

Look for a moment to the unlimited resources of 
that country, with her great lakes-and rivers, and 
forests ; with her natural storehouses of gold ane silver, 


Ifer pastoral and 


of coal. iron, copper, and leads 
agricultural resources are unlimited, and 1, 500.miles 
northwest-of St. Paul we tind actually the great wheat 
fields of this continent, and which, when fully devel- 
oped, wall’not only equal: but far surpass. the great 


Odessa region in Russia, and: 40,000 square miles of 


coal underlie this same territory. 


This last closes the list-of articles selected 
by Mr. Wiman. is to be remembered 
these are gathered not by the opponents but 
by the advocates of the measure who urge its 
Importance to Canada, Let the reader im- 
partially. determine after their perusal and 
from their perusal, which is to’ be the gainer 
by the measure, the United States or Can- 
ada. And above all things let that impartial 
reader understand that itis in. a Canadian 
heht he has been invited: to consider the 
question, that its supporters have attirmed 
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that such a union would redound greatly to 
the pecuniary advantage of Canada, without 
in any way affecting her political affinities, 
her national aspirations, or her individual 
freedom of action asa distinct and separate 
country. Is it so? 

[It will be observed, first, that the proposi- 
tion is not originated or sanctioned by the 
government of either the United States or 
Canada: secondly,— that its rejection by 
either country does not.imply and 1s not an 
indication of the slightest ill feeling of the one 
towards the other; but on the contrary 1s 
consistent with the most perfect friendliness 
and good will: 

Briefly summarized, the position stands as 
follows : 

first. Canada,by Commercial Union with 
the United States, is to gain a possible mar- 
ket for her produce and manutactures, un- 
der the disadvantage of a Competition of 12 
to 1, and a handicap inthe burden of- public 
taxation of 54 to 25 against her, with the as- 
surance that if notwithstanding these disad- 
vantages she Is successful, and the Union 
worked unfairly towards the United States, 
it would be immediately determined by Con- 
vress. (Mr. Hitt, M..C. for Illinots.) 

Under these circumstances It might: well 
be called.a “phantom market” instead of a 
possible market. 3 

Second. In-consideration of having such 
a market, Canada 1s to give up: | 

1. ‘The absolute and entire control of her 
customs and internal revenue for all time to 
come, and to accept such duties as would be 
in accord with the policy and interests of the 
United States only. 

2. ‘To have no voice, power, or influence 
in determining the nature of the sulject or 
the extent of the imposition, or the obj&ct for 
which the public taxation of customs or inland 
revenue Is to be raised. 

3. To have no. power to enter into any 
arrangements with England, France, Ger- 


many, or any other power. whatever, that 
might be advantageous to Canada, if such 
arrangement in any way whatever involved a 
departure from the fiscal policy of the United 
States as to the customs or inland revenue. 
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4. ‘To have no power whatever in the 
classification of customs duties or internal 
revenues to consider arrangements that might 
materially benefit Canada, though not neces- 
sary for the United States. 

5. To lose all control of cur foreign com- 
merce and of our carrying trade, and to 
build up the great American ports of entry 
and departure on the Atlantic and Pacific, 
to the ruin of Montreal, Quebec, Saint John, 
and Halifax on the Atlantic, and the rising 
cities of British Columbia on the Paci. 

6. Practically to hand over the whole of 
Canada frem the Atlantic to the Pacific as a 
field for the surplus» productions of the 
United States, to the entire destruction of all 
internal Canadian industries. 

7. ‘To create most embarrassing compli- 
cations between the separate provinces of the 
Dominion and the general government.as to 
provincial subsidies and departures from. the 
provisions of the constitutional act, the Brit- 
ish North America Act, 1867, 

8. “To lose all control of the COUnLrY as 
Canada, and to hand it over practically if not 
In name to the United States, to become an 
actual if not a nominal dependency of that 
country. 

But there are other considerations than 
those above named, which must not be left 
untouched. ‘Vhe responsibility of action rests 
with Canada alone. To the United States 
such a union, though desirable, 1s not. an 
essential. ‘Io the mass of her people it isa 
matter of indifference. 
such, her treasury so filled with overflowing 
revenue, that all that Canada could at present 
bring would be of no material importance ; 
but to some fiery, English-hating politicians 
inthe United States the success of the move- 
ment would be a matter of exultation, be- 
cause it would be regarded as a humiliation 
to England, and the certainty of the loss, in 
a few years, of her greatest colony ; for no 
one can doubt that that must inevitably be the 
result. It would be an impossibility — not an 
improbability — that England could retain as 
a part of her empire a people that legislated 
directly against her interests, and taxed her 
productions, while at the same time admit- 


Her prosperity is 
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ting free the productions of her greatest rival 
in trade, and doing all that was possible to 
advance that rival’s interests to the detriment 
of her own. N>» true Canadian would hold 
so degraded a position or advance so dis- 
honorable a proposition. If Canada wants 
to do that, let her opealy separate from the 
empire. [england would not lift a forcible 
hand to prevent. it, if satisfied* that Canada 
believed and declared it to be her interest to 
separate. ‘There is no necessity to be deceit- 
ful,— the Americans themselves have a con- 
tempt for a deceitful people ; their indepen- 
dence was openly and fairly won. It must 
be therefore clearly and distinctly understood 


that the responsibility of accepting or. re- 


jecting the measure of. Commercial Union 
rests with Canada, and with Canada alone. 
England has nothing to do with. it, and it 
will be found, when submitted to the people 
of Canada, if ever submitted, that it will be 
rejected by ninety-nine out of every hundred. 

The reason assigned for refusing to con- 
sider a removal of the reciprocity treaty of 
1854 with the United States, put forward by 
the advocates of Commercial Union tn the 
United States, namely, that it worked un- 
fairly towards the latter, and ‘* gave to Cana- 
da a market for $229,000,000 worth of their 
products, while they gave tothe United States 
a free market for scarce half as much,’ as Mr. 
Hitt, member of Congress from Illinois, ex- 
pressed it, — is not accurately correct. That 
treaty adinitted free on both sides the prod- 
ucts of the field, the forest. and the. fisher- 
les, and for the first six years worked to the 
entire satisfaction of both countries, and was 
mutually beneficial. In 1860 the American 
troubles between the North and South be- 
gan, and for four years in succession -the 
countrys whole attention was turned to the 
war, entirely to the nezlect of the commercial 
and productive interests of the country? In- 
deed it was fortunate at the time that such a 
treaty existed, by which the whole produce of 
Canada eould be poured unrestrictedly Into 
the United States, thereby enabling its pro- 
ducing population to fill the armics, instead of 
tilling the fields and raising horses and cattle. 
It is therefore not at all surprising that during 


the twelve years of the treaty the total value 
of the Canadian products passed into the 
United States should larzely exceed those of 
the United States mto Canada, particularly 
as the values of the products themselves 
were exceptionally increased by the exces- 
sive demand in the United States, and -the 
entire absence of local supply or compet 
tion. | 

The true reason. for the termination of 
that treaty was the one bluntly assigned by 
Mr. S.. I. Ritchie, of Akron, Ohto, his 
speech already reterred to, namely, that dur- 
ing the tour years’ struggle ‘‘Canada to 
some extent -afforded a place of refuge for 
certain parties in arms against the United 
States. The bitterness felt by many of the 
people of the United States against all coun- 
tries not in sympathy with us. during our 
struggle was the real cause of our govern- 
ment availing itself of the terms of that 
treaty, and terminating it at the first day it 
was, possible for her to do so. | It was little 
more or less than a retaliatory measure on 
our part, and no fault of the favorable oper- 
ations. of this treaty toward the United 
States.” 

To thisit may be added that that bitter- 
ness has been kept alive by the fact that fish- 
ermen of the United States, finding them- 
selves deprived of the free fields and tree 
fisheries they had for twelve years enjoyed 
under the treaty by the resumption. of the 
status ante yuo” before the treaty, — on its 
determination by the act of their own: gov- 
erment, — could not conceive it- possible that 
Canada would stand upon her rights, and 
deprive them of their privileges. Every ef- 
fort. of Canada to renew the treaty on fair 
terms has been repulsed, and the question 
has drifted into the arena where nothing but 
the greatest forbearance and the highest 
sense Of justice can ward off disastrous con- 
sequences. 

One thing, however, is to: be borne in 
mind, —such a treaty 1s not now of the vast 
importance to Canada that it was in 1854. 
The country then was but.a congeries of dis- 
jointed provinces, separated by immense 
distances of unbroken forests, with little 
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knowledge of each other, with diverse inter- 
ests, under diverse governments, with no 
power of combination, and very little credit 
or-influence abroad. ‘This is ‘all changed, 
— Canada is now touched by one electric 
cord from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
has opened for herself fields of labor which 
give her in the markets of the world a cred- 
it, a power, and an influence, which in’ 1854 
were unknown. If it were a mere question 
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of the present day, the discussion might here 
be dropped; for no sensible man — be he 
American or Canadian — can for one mo- 
ment believe that such a Unton,; on such 
conditions, could or would be accepted by 
Canada, assuming that Canada was to re- 
main a distinct nationality. But the discus- 
sion has forced into view the future of Can- 
ada. ——- What will that be? “ Waudllum numen 
abest, — st-sit- Prudentia.” 


John Hamilton Gray. 


A CREED. 


I-woutp not have the churchman’s cowléd face, 


His prayer-compelling bell, his aves told ; 
Nor eyes that watch the East for prophets old, 


Or seek the written scroll for promised grace. 
Knough to know each atom has its place, 
And in its destined course is onward rolled 
’Mid circling. suns, and wonders manifold. 


Surely some spot is for our homeless race ; — 
And yet if there is none, and none to hear 


Our plaint, it shall 


not change. Still when I lie 


In sleepless hours, and feel the stone that bars 
The tomb, — then oft the cricket’s song full clear 
~ Ts heard. Ah, who shall say? we may not die, 

Jut wake ‘mid music of the morning stars. 


G. Melville Upton. 
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MiSs. GREY. 


THEY were sitting on the porch of the 
H-—— Springs Hotel, in the Coast Range 
mountains of California.: ‘‘ They” meant 
some dozen or more persons. It is of no 
use to tell you who they all were, nor where 
they came from, for you will probably never 
hear of any of them again, except, perhaps, 
two or three. ‘They were such a gathering 
as one would expect to see ina rather out-of- 
the-way, but very delightful, summer resort, 
such as H Springs. 

Perhaps if we had been near enough to 
have seen the group at all, we should have 
noticed three figures more distinctly than the 
rest, simply because theycame within the patch 
of moonlight that fell across the corner of the 
piazza. One, a girl, half reclining in a large 
wicker chair. “The moonlight shone full on 
her face, which even uncharitable critics 
called tolerably near faultlessness. She was 
dressed in white, and. had some sort of cloud- 
like affair draped on her head and shoulders. 
One hand rested on the arm of her chair; 
the other, lying on her lap, with the spray of 
jasmine it held, was only half disclosed, for 
there the moonlight abruptly ended. A man, 
rather tall, stood almost opposite to her, lean- 
ing lazily against a pillar,and looking down 
at her. The straw hat he wore shaded half 
his face, so that all we could have seen 
would have been a larse mouth, surmounted 
by a brown mustache ; and above that, a 
eood-sized Roman nose. ‘The mouth was 
smiling, however, and disclosed two. rows of 
white, even teeth. Altogether, judging from 
as much of the face as we could have seen, 
it is probable we should have thought him 
quite a handsome fellow. Somebody ad- 
dressed him as Miller later on. ‘The third 
fizure sat in the very center of the patch of 
moonlight, rocking slowly in one of those 
wretchedly uncomfortable little rocking- 
chairs that they always have on country ho- 
tel piazzas. ‘The moonlicht shone full on 


her face, too, but there was nothing remark- 


ably attractive about it. She wore some kind 
of light dress, perhaps gray, and she had a 
dark worsted shawl wrapped around her 
shoulders. ‘That was Miss Grey. 

At the moment, there was a light talk go- 
ing on between Mr. Miller and the. pretty 
girl in white. Her name, by the way, was 
Miss Chester, and she was there with her 
mother and her married sister from San Fran-* 
cisco. Miss Grey was also from San Fran- 
cisco ; 1n fact, she taught school there. Occa- 
sionally Miss Grey was brought into the 
discussion, as one or the other appealed to 
her, to sustain this point or that. But for the 
most part, she sat silent, her gaze wandering 
mechanically from Mr. Miller to Miss Ches- 
ter, then down past the other shadowy groups 
on the piazza, off to the hills and the moun- 
tains, which rose behind them, high and 
sharp in the moonlight ; back to Miss Ches- 
ter and Mr. Miller again. | Whether her 
thoughts were dictated by her gaze, or her 
gaze by her thoughts, would be a rather dif- 
ficult matter to decide, and quite unneces- 
sary too, since they were undeniably connect- 
ed in one way or the other... However it 
was, one thing was certain; that the thoughts 
had by far the hardest work, for they trav- 
eled over*the invisible past and future, while 
the eyes looked only on the visible present. 

To explain it briefly, and without any ele- 
gant substitutions, Miss Grey was simply 
mooning over the comparison between her 
own and these people’s lives that. she saw 
around her. Not that she was a person at 
all given to mooning. Not by any means. 
The leading characteristic of Miss Grey, so 
her friends said, was her strong common 


sense. ‘There was “no silly sentimentality 


about her.” She was “ practical to the back- 
bone.” ~But, given a moonlight evening, 
with certain atmospheric and other attendant 
conditions, and even practical people may be- 
come sentimental. Besides, what do our 
friends, what do we ourselves, know of our 
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own natures, until developing circumstances 
show them to us? 

This was Miss Grey’s last evening at the 
Springs. ‘That was the key-note to her sen- 
timentality, perhaps. She thought of it as 
she sat there, rocking jerkily back and forth. 
She was sorry togoaway. ‘They had beensuch 
a pleasant party there together; so friendly 
and social ; not a bit cliquish. She thought, 
with a smile, how everybody had been as 
pleasant and deferential to her as to Miss 
Chester, even. And not any more so to her 
than to shabby little Mrs. Jones, who was 
only a poor dressmaker, fagged out by the 
ceaseless stitch, stitch, until the doctor had 
told her that nothing could ‘possibly patch 
up her worn-out little body unless it was ab- 
solute rest Somewhere in the mountains. And 
so, after due deliberation, and much count- 
ing of costs, and hesitating through fear of 
losing a customer, perhaps, by such an un- 
precedented step as this taking a vacation, 
the littke woman, before she had fairly settled 
all her doubts and difficulties, found herself 
one of a stageload of passengers that drove 
Springs 


up triumphantly before the H 
Hotel one afternoon in June. was go- 
ing home the next day, too. \ 

It would be quite different after that. In 
the city, Miss Chester would be Miss Ches- 
ter the rich capitalist’s daughter; Mrs. Jones 
would be’Mrs. Jones the dressmaker ; and 
she, herself, would be Miss Grey the school- 
teacher ; and each of the others would take 
his relative status in the social scale. Well, 
she didn’t want the scale to be: broken up, 
did she ? she asked herself. She didn’t want 
everybody in the world screaming at high C 
or growling at G.- There must be D's and 
K’s and I’s and G’s in between, majors and 
minors, sharps and. flats. She recognized 
that very plainly. Her common sense had 
not deserted her. 7 

What a manly man Mr. Miller was! How 
considerate for everybody ! Mrs. Jones owed 
a vood deal of her pleasure here at the 
Well, for that matter, so did 
everybody else. Muss Chester had confided 
to her privately, just a day or so ago, that she 
should have died of ennui if he hadn't been 
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Springs to him. 
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here, and that she thought he was ‘‘ awfully 
nice.” Miss Grey wondered what he thought 
of her. He was very attentive, and there was 
no telling how it might end. ‘They were to 
stay two weeks longer. (How much darker 
it was when the moon went under a cloud.) 
They would be anice-looking couple. How 
pretty Miss Chestet*was! She looked very 
young, she wondered how old she was. And 
then there came like a shock to Miss Grey 
the thought of how old she was. ‘lwenty- 
five ! 

When she was sixteen, she had looked on 
twenty-five as the age.of all others to be 
the most dreaded. If not married at twenty- 
five, she . was doomed irrevocably, she 
believed, to be an old maid. And an old 
maid. school teacher! Could anything be 
worse ?. She could have laughed outrizht at 
the remembrance of the picture her youthful 
fancy drew. And behold, the years had run 
their course, and she was now what she had 
so dreaded to be then, an old maid school- 
teacher, twenty-five years old! She had not 
realized it until now. She was still as youth- 
ful in heart .s she had been at sixteen, and yet 
nine years had rolled away. Itis only by com- 
paring Ourselves with what we were ten years 
ago that we find that we are old. She had 
not realized before that she’was any older 
than Miss Chester; but of course she must 
be. ‘There was a very great difference, too, 
between hers. lf, rocking primly with folded 
arms, with her plain gray dress and dark 
shawl, and Miss Chester, with her graceful 
air of repose. Mr. Miller had the full benefit 
of that difference, too, she thought bitterly. 

And just then, suddenly, a wheezy voice 
from the farther end of the piazza broke in on 
her musings. It belonged to Colonel Brown, 
a stout, jolly old man, who always had a 
group around him, listening to the stories of 
the war. He was a prime favorite with the 
children, and even the grown folks had en. 
joyed many a frolic of which he had been 
the originator. ‘They were therefore all at- 
tention when he called out abruptly from his 
shadowy corner : 

‘See here, good folks, as some members 
of this party are going home tomorrow, and 
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as the party will be considerably broken up 
thereby, I move that while we are all here 
together, we have some sort of a celebration ; 
give the departing members a fitting send-off, 
as it»were, Ahem !”—pausing a moment for 
breath. 

“ Now it’s altogether too fine an evening 
to be spent indoors in a dance, and we ex- 
hausted all our fire crackers and ammunition 
on the Fourth, so there 1s nothing left us in 
that line; so what I was about to propose, 
if no one has anything better, is that we all 
join in a grand march from here to the Soda 
Springs, through the-camp grounds, down by 
the creek, past the other springs, and back to 
the hotel again. Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
that’s my proposition. If any one has a bet- 
ter one, or has any objection to this, please 
let me know it.” 

No one spoke. 

“Then I suppose you are all in favor of 
it. Will all who are in favor of this propo- 
sition, please manifest it by rising.” 

There was a general uprising, and. the 
Colonel, with a gratified chuckle, marched 
off with his best military step, directing the 
others to fall in line behind him. 

“Single file, Colonel?” inquired. Miss 
Chester archly. 

“No, double. Miss Grey, will you do me 
the honor?” offering his arm with his very 
best bow. 

Miss Grey smilingly accepted, and amid 
much chatter and laughter the whole party 
filed off the porch, ‘The Colonel started 
‘ Marching ‘Vhrough Georgia” in his wheezy 
voice. Soon the whole line took it up, and 
the hills rang with the echoes of the stirring 
old sony. ‘They did not stop at.that, but 
song after song followed, untu the merry 
marchers, between singing» and marching, 
were fairly out of breath, and glad to rest at 
the [utchman’s spring, the last one. Here, 
stooping down, Colonel Brown filleda large 
gourd to the brim with the bubbling. water, 


and then holding it up he proposed a toast: 


to: “ The Present Company. May we never 
know any harder march than the one we 
have just passed through, and next year may 


we all gather again around the jovial Dutch- 
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man, to celebrate the anniversary of this 
night.” 

Thus spoke the stout Colonel, and with a 
most elaborate bow, presented the cup to 
Miss Grey. 

‘“ Am I expected to drink it all, Colonel?” 
she asked, making a wry face. 

“Tf you are equal tot,” he replied, laugh- 
Ing. 

“Oh, yes. Make it arule that each sha 
drink a heaping gourdful or else pay a for- 
feit,” cried Miss Chester, clapping her hands. 

‘But who’s to decide what the forfeit shall 
be, Miss Chester?” asked Mr. Miller. 

“Why, whoever drinks a heaping gourd- 
ful,” she. returned; with a laugh, ‘“ Miss 
Grey has failed already.” 

‘T’m afraid there will be no one to de- 
termine the forfeits, if that is to be the test; 
Miss Chester,” said the Colonel,” but you 
must each drink to my toast, anyway,” retill- 
ing the gourd and passing it to her. 

What merriment there was, to be sure. 
The creek ran more slowly, and in fact al- 
most stopped in its course, so astonished was 
it at the unwonted revelry, and the trees 
wavved their heads slowly and looked now 
down at the stream and now up at the moon 
to see what each thought of it. ‘The moon 
alone looked coldly indifferent. Its range of 
vision enabled it to look at the same time on 
too many scenes of woe and misery, gayety 
and mirth, vice, virtue, death, life, for it to be 
in any way affected by the revelry of this 
merry party by the spring. 

Our friends by the spring, however, both- 
ered themselves. little about the trees or the 
creek or the moon, but presently took up the 
counter march to. the hotel, with songs and 
laughter, as before. 

At the hotel piazza there was a pause, and 
then poor little Mrs. Jones began ‘‘ Home, 
Home.” Immediately everybody 
joined in, and—there was no. audience, for 
the birds were all asleep, so who shall con- 
tradict if I say that it-was sweeter than any 
ever sung? 


Sweet 


other Home, Sweet Home” 
Then there was a chorus of goodnights, and 
the piazza was soon deserted: Who shall 
say that an hour after a gray-clad figure sat 
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at-an upstairs window, gazing out upon the 
moonlit world beneath, nor that it-sat there 
for two hours longer ? 

The next morning the stage came thun- 
dering down the hill and drew up before the 
hotel with a grand flourish. Miss Grey’s 
trunk was strapped on, and presently Miss 
Grey. herself came out, surrounded by a 
of children, all clamorous to say 
goodby. Then there all the. older 
people to shake hands with, and her address 
to be given again to Miss Chester, who was 


crowd 
were 


coming to see her ‘ dear little self,” just as 
And final- 
ly, just as the driver was. beginning to. feel 
a little impatient, Mr. Miller handed her 
into the stave, where Mrs. Jones was already 


soon as she returned to the city. 


seated. ‘The only other. passenger was a 
very consumptive-looking man, muffled in a 
huge blanket shawl. 

“Goodby,” she said simply, giving him her 
hand. 

“We have a prettier way of -saying it in 
German,” he answered, smiling. “ Auf lVte- 
dersehen,—until we meet again.” 

Then he lifted his hat, still smiling ; the 
driver cracked his whip, the horses started, 
the folks on the porch shouted ‘ Goodby,” 
and waved their handkerchiefs, and as well 
as she could, through her veil and perhaps 
also her tears, Miss Grey took her last look 
at H 

“uf Wiedersehen,— until we meet again.” 
So he was German then. She never could 
tell, and the name, Miller, might be anything. 
“ Auf Wiedersehen,— until we meet again.” 
German was not such a harsh-sounding lan- 
guage after all. 
IViedersehen.” 

“The city will seem more smoky and 
gloomy than ever, after this fresh mountain 
air, won't said Jones, with a sigh 
that told far more than the words — of the 
burden of care taken up again ; of the secret 


Springs. 


worriment over doubts and difficulties: in the 
way. 

It broke in with a most jarring effect upon 
Miss. Grey’s meditations. She 
rather impatiently, ‘O, let us not think of 
Lét us 


answered 


that until we ‘have to, Mrs. Jones. 


“Auf Wiedersehen, Auf 
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make the most of these mountains. We shall 
reach the city soon enough, and then there 
will be plenty of time to worry.” 

Thus admonished, Mrs. Jones leaned back 
in her corner and tried to distract herself by 
pitying the poor man opposite, and imagin- 
ing that her lot was highly enviable compared 
with his. 

Their long stage ride ended at Cloverdale. 
rom there they took the steam cars, and 
before they were fairly tired of them, the bay 
came into sight, and there was the steamer 
at the landing, waiting to receive them. 

There was the same heavy, black smoke, 
hanging like a pall over the city, as the boat 
steamed into the wharf. What a contrast to 
the scenes they had just left! Behind lay 
green fields, the mountains, and the songs of 
birds ; before them lay this busy, smoky city, 
with its everlasting din, its jostling crowd, Its 
toil, its struggle, its importunity. 

At the wharf Miss Grey parted from Mrs. 
Jones, the little lady giving her repeated invi- 
tations tocome and see her. ‘*‘ You know we 
are almost neighbors,” she said, repeating her 
address, ‘‘so do run around azy time. O, 
here’s my car. Well, goodby,” now do come 
to see me soon.” | 

Miss Grey smilingly promised that she 
would, and then they separated. How dusty 
everything looked, and howclosely the houses 
were jammed together ! Miss Grey had never 
noticed it so much before. 

Her landlady was very glad to welcome 
her back again. The quiet school-teacher 
gave her less trouble than any other of her 
boarders, and so there was real 
written on her tired face, as she ushered Miss 
(srey into her room, remarking as she did so, 
“T thought likely you’d be home today, and 
so I opened the. blinds to let in the sun, and 
make it more cheerful like.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Bowen; it was very 
thoughtful of you,” glancing appreciatively 
around, and then going toward the window. 
‘Everything looks. very natural,”— with a 


welcome 


smile. 
“Yes, [ suppose so.” 


Mrs. Bowen. fol- 


lowed her to the window and flickered off a 
speck of dust with the brush im her hand. 
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“That child died last week,” nodding toward 
a row of flats just opposite. 

“QO, did it? Poor little thing! Then it’s 
out of its misery.” 

‘Ves. And the corner house is taken. 
~The family moved in yesterday. ‘That’s all 
the news there is, | guess. I suppose you 
had a delightful ime. H- Springs 1s a 
lovely place, I ’ve heard.. But lame! Is’pose 
any place would be delightful, so it was coun- 


try. Seems to me it would be almost /eaz- 
enly to get a breath of fresh country air. I 
was a country girl, you know. You ought to 
be thankful that you ’re a school teacher in- 
stead of a boarding-house keeper, Miss Grey. 
Well, I must goand see how the dinner Is get- 
ting on,” and out she tr tted, giving a final 
whisk to the bureau as she passed. 

Miss Grey smiled as she recalled her 
thoughts of the night before, a trembling lit- 
tle smile, and there was a sigh close behind 
it. 

And then she fell to thinking of the little 
child that had died. She would miss the 
little white, drawn face from the window op- 
posite. It had come to be a part of her life 
almost, so accustomed had she grown to see- 
ing the child's face, framed in by the bird- 
cage and the pot of geranium. And then tt 
came back to her more torcibly than ever. 
how very monotonous her own life was, that 
the death of this littke unknown child should 
afflict her so; that she should ‘feel, somehow, 
such a sense of loss. Phe child was nothing 
to her; she did not even know its name, and 

Ah, there was the mother. She had some- 
thing in her hand that she gave the bird—a 
lump of sugar, probably. The child used to 
do that. She wondered if the bird knew the 
difference. But no; it pecked at the sugar, 
and then hopped back on its perch; then 
down for another nibble, then back again, as 
if all its knowledge of this life was comprised 
in a lump of sugar and a swinging perch. 
Then the mother watered the geranium, 
picked off the dead leaves, and handled the 
flowers with a sort of caress. And Miss Grey, 
watching her, felt the tears welling up. into 
her eyes so that she could not see, and as she 
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brushed them away the mother disappeared 
from the window. And then the fog, which 
had lain heavy and black over the hills, came 
rolling into the city, and enveloped the flats 
completely. 

Miss Grey had not finished unpacking her 
trunk when the dinner bell rang. As she 
smoothed her hair before going down, she 
wondered rather wistfully what they were do- 
ing at H—-— Springs at thatmoment. ‘The 
rest of the boarders were all seated at the 


table when she went down. ‘There was Miss. 


Peters, who taught in the same school Miss 
Grey did. She had been up in Sonoma 
County during the vacation, but Miss Grey 
thought she could hardly have enjoyed her 
trip very much. At any rate, it had not 
smoothed the wrinkles from. her brow, nor 
diminished the general air of forlornness that 
her countenance always wore. Poor Miss 
Peters! Her face had always worn that look 
from the time Miss Grey had first known her, 
nine years ago. Her whole face had. a 
decided upward tendency, but every feature 
looked as if it were quarreling with every 
other feature. Her eyebrows were habitually 
elevated, which caused the deep furrows in 
her forehead, and gave her eyes a peculiar, 
strained appearance, as if they were perpetu- 
ally trying to bring the refractory brows down 
to their proper position. ‘he nose looked 
as if it were held there only by force of cir- 
cumstances, and much against its own Incli- 
nation, and in its efforts to keep strictly aloof 
from its neighbors, it had drawn a little to 
one side. It, too, followed the tendency of 
the whole face. and tilted slightly upward. 
Then the mouth had a grieved expression, 
as if it felt much abused by the evident con- 
tempt of it expressed by the nose. So that, 
taken asa whole, Miss Peters’ face presented 
a rather comical and not at all pleasant 
appearance. . However, “ ‘The outward form 
doth not bespeak the man,” nor the woman 
either, and notwithstanding her homely face 
few people possessed a kinder heart than 


Miss Peters. The other boarders were a 


widow, ‘fat and forty,” but not particularly 
fair; an elderly bachelor (a new arrival); a 
young harness-maker ; and two other school 
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teachers, sisters, one young and very pretty, 


at whom the harness-maker cast many sly 


glances. _Such was the goodly company that 
daily gathered round Mrs. Bowen's hospit- 
able board; such were the associations of 
Miss Grey’s home life. 

They were quité a lively company on that 
particular day, relating various incidents of 
their trips, and comparing their experiences. 
Miss Grey waxed eloquent over H—— 
Springs, describing its beauties, and the 
delightful people she had met there; while 


Miss Peters was of the firm opinion that her 


friend’s ranch in Sonoma County was all that 
was to be desired in the way of rural delights. 
The. two sisters, who had been visiting a 
friend at Pescadero, expressed their decided 
preference for the coast, and the fat window 
closed the discussion by declaring that for her 
part San Rafael suited her exactly. ‘There 
you had coast and mountain scenery com- 
bined, and besides, you could run over to the 
city whenever you wanted to. For her part, 
she never wanted to be very far away from 
the city. The country was well enough, but 
a very little of it satisfied her. 1 

The elderly bachelor expressed his decided 
approval of her view of the matter. He 
never could see the sense of people leaving 
comfortable homes in the city and cramping 
themselves up in uncomfortable quarters in 
some overcrowded hotel in the country, for 
a month or more every summer, and then 
professing to. get so much enjoyment out of 
it. Of course, he did not refer in any way to 
the present company ; he had no doubt that 
they had enjoyed themselves extremely. But 
the principle held good, and for his part, give 
him the city, with an occasional outing across 
the bay, or to the beach, or somewhere tn the 
suburbs, and he believed that exactly as much 
good might be accomplished as by this rush- 
ing off to the country every summer. 

The harness-maker stghed, and noth- 
ing. Evidently summer vacations were not 
included in his*calendar. 

That night Miss Grey finished unpacking 


her trunk. Down at the bottom, wrapped in 


tissue paper, lay a leaf from a sketch-book. 
She took it up, and unfolding the paper, stood 
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looking thoughtfully at the sketch. It was 
a scene on the creek at H Springs. On 
one side the trees leaned far across the 
stream, their low, thick-leaved branches ¢€ast- 
ing deep shadows on it. On the other side 
great rocks projected into the water, and 
above and beyond them rose the hills and 
then the mountains. It was not remarkably 
well done, this sketch. An artist would have 
found flaws immediately, But Miss Grey 
was not thinking of the execution. In fact, 
she was not really looking at the sketch. 
Her mind had gone far beyond that, back to 
that exquisite day in June, when Mr. Miller, 
sketch book in hand, had come suddenly 
upon her as she sat on that great rock, half 
reading, half dreaming over a volume of Mrs. 
Browning’s poems. He was looking for some 
good sketches, he said, and yes, that was the 
very place he had in mind, when he started 
out. He remembered it especially, from that 
sharp curve in the bank, yonder. Should he 
disturb her, if he remained? She had laughed 
at the question, and told him that she was 
not easily disturbed. Did she sketch? No? 
It was a pleasant pastime, and then if one 
traveled much, sketches were delightful remt- 
niscences of places one visited. 

She could remember, almost word for 
word, the conversation that followed. Not 
that there had been anything strikingly bril- 
lant about it. Mr. Miller was not brilliant. 
He never surprised one by unexpected sim- 
iles or odd flashes of wit. But he had read 
a great deal; traveled a great deal, and ob- 
served closely ; and he had the rare faculty 
of knowing just how much to deduce from 
these three qualities to make him an agree- 
able entertainer. He had, besides, an ap- 
pearance of being in earnest about whatever 


he said or did, which was In refreshing con- 
trast to the “I mean it” of the mouth. con- 
tradicted by the “I do not mean it” of the 
eyes, the manner of most men toward wom- 
en. Miss Grey had persuaded herself that it 
was because she had such a narrow circle of 
acquaintances among men that she found Mr, 
Miller so interesting ; but Miss Chester had 
demolished that theory one day, when they 
went to walk toyvether, by declaring that she 
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thought Mr. Miller was “‘awfully nice.” “ He 
was so interesting, and different from other 
men.” If Miss Chester, with a host of ad- 
mirers continually at her feet, found him “‘dif- 
ferent from other men,” surely she might be 
excused for admiring him. 

So that evening Miss Grey stood there by 
the empty trunk, gazing down at the sketch 
in her hand, thinking, thinking, until sud- 
_denly there came a rap at the door, which 
startled her so that the paper slipped out of 
her hand to the floor. It was only Mrs. 
Bowen. 

“1 don’t believe I put clean towels in your 
room today, so I thought I’d bring ’em up 
now,’ she said, as Miss Grey opened the 
door. ‘ No, thank you, I won't come in. I 
see youre busy, and I should only interfere 
with your work. Goodnight.” 

“ Goodnight,” answered Miss Grey, as she 
closed the door. Then she wrapped the 
sketch again in the tissue paper, and laid it 
carefully away in a box where she kept old 
letters and various other papers, and then set 
busily to work arranging her disordered ef- 
fects. ‘That done, she went to bed, and in 
spite of her melancholy she slept soundly 
till morning, with never a dream to. disturb 
her. 

The next morning she and Miss Peters 
betook themselves religiously to church. A 
bystander would have smiled to see them 
emerge from the house, at the difference be- 
tween the two — Miss Grey, with her trim, 
neat appearance, and Miss Peters, with her 
ill hung dress and her queer looking bonnet. 
Kor Miss Peters’ clothes, somehow, seemed 


as. ill-assorted as her features. 


IT. 


MoNbDAY morning found Miss Grey bright 
and early at school. ‘There was so much 
work to be done, always, in “first days.” 


The room looked cheerless enough as she 


walked into it, with its rows of empty desks 
covered with dust, its blackboards, scrupu- 
lously clean, with the rubbers hung carefully 
on the hooks, and the pointers standing like 
dignified sentinels in each corner. Miss 
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Grey felt like saying ‘‘ How do you do?” to 
them, they seemed so like old friends. She 
did nothing of the kind, however, but find- 
ing a dust brush, set to work dusting her 
desk ; and then taking the books out of a 
little cabinet in the corner, arranged them 
on it, sothat in a few moments the old table 
looked as natural as ever. 

The janitress came in then, and set the 
clock to going, talking volubly all the time. 
Had Miss Grey enjoyed the vacation ? Yes ? 
Well, she was glad of it. Sure, it was more 
than she could say of herself. What with 
the rheumatiz, that was near crippling her up 
for good, and two of her children sick on her 
hands at the same time, she could n't say that 
she’d had much enjoyment out of it. 

Miss Grey had hardly finished sympathiz- 
ing with the luckless Mrs. Maloney when foot- 
steps began to echo through the halls, which 
told the arrival of pupils and teachers. Now 
they canie in groups, with lively chatter and 
slee, now singly, and with reluctant tread. 
They came at intervals, at first, and then, as 
they became more and more frequent, the 
old building seemed to arouse Itself, and as- 
sume new life under the intluence of the flit- 
ting forms and merry voices. The school- 
room soon lost its cheerless look, as levies of 
her last year’s pupils came in surround- 
ed Miss Grey, all talking at once, lively, 
bright, and happy. And as one group dis- 
persed in order to make room for another, 
and as Miss Grey looked at the bright faces 
and listened to the merry chatter, she her- 
self the center of it all, she thought to herself 
that school-teaching was not so bad after all. 
And was not the teacher-a veritable queen 
in her’ smail dominion?) She thought of 
Mrs, Jones, stitching away in her small back 
room, and of Mrs. Bowen, perspiring over a 
hot stove, and then smiled in thankful com- 
placency. at her own lot. Surely, she had 
much to be grateful for. 

Then the teachers must all come in for a 
handshake and a pleasant greeting, and then 

the business of the day began. 

And presently the freshness of the morn- 
ing was gone, and there remained the heat- 
ed, drowsy afternoon to be got through with, 
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with its, fuss and worry over missing reports, 
and a thousand and one other annoyances, 
and its restless children, impatient of the 
confinement, and aching to be out in the 
freedom and din of the busy street below. 
But “all things have an end,” even first days 
at school; and so, about five o’clock, Miss 
Grey put on her hat and gloves, and started 
for home, thinking wearily that. she would 
not be so averse to changing lots with Mrs. 
Jones, atter all. 

The rest of the week was even worse than 
that Monday. ‘The reaction of coming back 
into the narrow limits of the school-room 
after the grand out door freedom they had 
enjoyed, told vistbly on teacher and pupils ; 
and to add to their discomfort, the weather 
was exceptionally warm. So that it was no 
wonder, perhaps, that on Friday afternoon 
Miss Grey reached home with. throbbing 
temples, and in spite of the wisdom of her 
twenty-five years, indulged in the luxury of 
a good cry with all the abandon of a girl of 
sixteen. 

She did not go down to dinner that night, 
declaring that her headache was too severe 
when Mrs. Bowen came trotting up to. see 
what was the matter. That good lady then 
insisted upon bringing up a cup of tea and 
a piece of toast, answering her that that was 
the best thing for headache. And Miss Grey 
had barely time to bathe her eyes and smooth 
her disheveled hair, ere she was back again 
with the toast and tea, which she arranged 
with due precision on the small stand by the 
bed. Vo her great delight, Miss Grey drank 
the tea without any remonstrance; but she 
declined the toast. | 

“ Now if I were you, my dear, should go 
rivht'to bed; for after all there ’s nothing in 
this world as good as sleep for headache — 
and other aches bestdes.. And Mrs. Bowen’s 
careworn face became a shade more anxious, 
if that were possible, as she spoke. 

Miss Grey was not long in following her 
advice, and that the remedy proved effectual 
may be judged from the fact that she woke 
fhe next morning with. scarcely a trace of 
headache except the natural soreness that 
always results. Indeed, she was so cheery 
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all day, and went about singing so blithely, 
that several times Mrs. Bowen stopped in her 
work below, thinking to herself that Miss 
Grey must be happy. 

Sut the next day was Sunday, and in the 
quiet that reigns on that day Miss Grey had 
plenty of time for thought. She had returned 
from church in a very tranquil frame of mind ; 
but at the dinner table something had been 
said that somehow jarred upon her, and 
afterwards, as she sat by the window in her 
own room, in spite of herself, her thoughts 
drifted back over her past life. 

What a commonplace life it had been to be 
sure! Born in a little country town in New 
Hampshire, she has lost her father when she 
was eight years old, and her mother, a weak 
little woman at best, had followed him a year 
later, leaving her daughter to be adopted 
perforce by her brother, who had already a 
large family of his own. Her childhood and 
girlhood had not been particularly happy ; 
there were no remarkably bright places scat- 
tered here and there along the path, as the 
woman looked back over it, to commemo- 
rate this or that joyful event. Neither could 
she, in truth, say that it had been especially 
unhappy. If she had missed the sweetest 
roses, so also she had been spared the 
sharper thorns. 

She remembered: how, just after she had 
graduated, there came to be great talk of 
California among the village folks. Several 
families decided to emigrate, and what with 
all the talk and the glorious vision of future 
independence held out to her, Janet became 
possessed of a desire to accompany them. 
‘There was littie objection made to it by her 
uncle or aunt. Not that they were indiffer- 
ent, but those Who composed the party were 
all excellent people, known to the Adamses 
from childhood, and as Mrs. Adams_philo- 
sophically observed, ‘ As long as she had to 
make her own livin’, if she could do better 
in California, she had a right to go there 
if she wanted to.” ‘The friends promised 
to ‘*‘look after her,” as if she were their 
own, and “if she got homesick or couldn't 
get along she was always welcome to come 
back,” her aunt said. 
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So Miss Grey had come to California. She 
had arrived in August, eight years ago. She 
made Miss Peters’s acquaintance on the 
steamer coming out. In Septemberthey both 
obtained positions in the school where they 
now taught, and they had clung together 
ever since. The families that Miss Grey 
came out with had scattered to different parts 
of the State, and she rarely heard from them 
except occasionally, when some one of them 
came to the city and hunted her up. Mean- 
while she had worked on and up in the 
school, had formed new friends, and had be- 
come so settled in her new associations that 
they seemed like old, and asif she had never 
been accustomed to any others. 

That was her life, as Miss Grey looked 
back on that Sunday afternoon. Very pro- 
saic and commonplace, it seemed to her. 

And then, in the midst of her musings, 
there broke in the chiming of the church 
bells in various parts of the city. They ar- 
rested her thoughts, and she listened mechan- 
ically to the different peals, now close at 
hand, now faint in the distance, now nearer 
again, and now far off. And then there crept 
into her mind those last words of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s Auf IV tedersehen, untile w meet 
again.” Hardly thinking what she did, whim- 
sically she tricd to fit them to the sound of 
the bells. It pieased her, repeating them 
over and over to the different tones, until at 
last they died away in a faint, far-off whis- 
pes Until—we—meet—-again.” And long 
afterward Miss Grey sat there in the gather- 
ing darkness, with the echo of thatspeal In 
her heart. 


I. 


sunny afternoon June, twenty 


years later, a number of people were assem- 
Springs, waiting 


bled on the porch at H 
the advent of the stave. 

Mut inthe shady coolness of the ‘ Lov- 
ers Ketreat a very pretty girl lounged- idly 
ina hammock. Ina rustic chair near her 
sat a stout middle-aged lady, listlessly turn- 


ing the leaves of a magazine. ‘The girl had 


evidently been reading, for an open book 
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lay face downward in her lap. Just then, 
however, she and her friend were engaged 
in conversation. Interesting, it must have 
been, for as we came upon them, the girl 
raised herself, and leaning over the side of 
the hammock looked eagerly at her com- 
panion, while she asked incredulously, ‘ But 
did you never have a Jove affair, Miss Grey ?” 

‘“ Never,’ returned the stout lady, quietly 
smiling. ‘fA very pleasant friendship was 
the nearest approach I ever had to a love 
affair.” 

“But,” persisted the girl, “mightn’t it 
have — that 1s — I beg your pardon,” blush- 
ing and sinking back again into the ham- 
mock. 

_**You mean, might it not have developed 
into love ?” inquired the lady quietly. 

“That is what I meant to— thats, if you 
don't mind ” — with a deprecating eagerness 
which Miss Grey evidently appreciated. 

“No, I don’t. mind,” —with that quiet 
smile of hers. ‘“‘ Yes, I think perhaps it 
might have, on my part,” she went on 
thoughtfully; “ but that would have been one 
of those one-sided love affairs that always end 
disastrously. It was much better that we 
never progressed further than friendship. 
Real friendship, especially between man and 
woman, 1s a very true and lasting blessing, 
Belle.” | 

“Yes,” said the girl dubiously. After a 
pause, during which she lay perfectly quiet 
staring up at the glimmers of blue sky that 
gleamed down at her through the rustling, 
leafy screen overhead — “ I suppose he was 
a very superior sortof man, Miss Grey ; very 
intellectual or — or scientific, or something 
of that sort; you would n’t fall in love with 
just an ordinary man.” 

Miss Grey laughed then, a quiet, amused 
laugh, that just suited her face.. * Really, 
my dear child, you are. troubling yourself 

In the first place, I didin’t fall 
I only answered your conjecture 


needlessly. 
In love. 

that there might have been a possibility of 
my doing so, if the intimacy had progressed 
far enough and the attendant circumstances 
had been tavorable.. It was only the barest 
possibility ; and when you have lived long 


enough in this world, you will know that we 


bother ourselves very little about Aosszbiities 
in this life, the prodadidities are what we have 
to deal with. No, he was not a superior 
man — at least, intellectually ; and I abhor 
a scientific man for a husband.” 

‘*O do you? I’m so glad!’ and then they 
both laughed, the girl's voice ringing out 
clear and sweet above the other. 

‘’That’s rather hard on scientific men, 
isn't it? Butthen they are so cranky. Yes, 
I know it’s slang. But they’re always so aw- 
fully interested and wrapped up in one sub- 
ject that they are a little bit crazy-on it, I 
think, and crazy people are not pleasant.” 

“Not especially for husbands,” returned 
Miss Grey dryly. 

‘* And intellectual men are nearly as bad, 
don’t you think? They are always so up in 
the clouds that you can never see quite 
clearly what they are at, you know; and you 
feel so very far off from them, such a mere 
speck, you know, bobbing and flying about, 
and trying to find some way to get out of the 
cloudy atmosphere they throw around you. 
I like very well to hear them talk to some- 
body that knows what they are talking about, 
but I don’t want to join in the conversation.” 

“Intellect tempered with common sense, 
is a very desirable ajuality in a mah,” re- 
turned Miss Grey rather primly. 

“Ves ’m, I suppose you can understand, 
then,” returned the girl submissively. 

After another long pause, in which Miss 
Grey opened the magazine at a_ particular 


page and settled herseif back to reac, the 


girl proceeded, as if she had been discussing 
itin her own mind and had just arrived at 
a definite conclusion: But if he was only an 
ordinary man, Miss Grey, I think it was- bet- 
ter that you didn’t marry him; because then 
you would have been his superior, you see. 
And I don't think a wife ought to be supe- 
rior to. her husband, do you?” -— turning 
over on her elbow again, and looking at her. 

Miss smiled. over her magazine. 
“No,” she answered briefly. 

The girl sank back again. Then suddenly 
she raised herself to a sitting posture. “‘ But 
I can't imagine you being anybody else but 
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Miss Grey,” she cried vigorously. ‘‘ You 
are so strong and self-reliant. Such a zhole 
woman, papa called you once. You are an 
individuality, and I couldn’t bear to think 
of your being merged into any one else’s life. 
I love you, Miss Grey,” she cried, springing 
out of the hammock and running to her. 
‘You are the best woman I ever knew — 
except mamma,” she added, as she bent over 
and kissed her. You are too good for any 
man.” 

‘“Thank you, my dear,” returned Miss 
Grey gently. ‘‘ You far overrate me, I assure 
you.” 

“Not a bit of it!” cried the girl, ‘‘ Does n't 
every body adore you ?” 

“Not that I know of,” Miss Grey said, 
with her quiet laugh. ‘‘ IT have a vague recol- 
lection of two or three hundred school chil- 
dren, who look upon me as the author of all 
their woes, and—why, can that be the 
stage?’ asa distant rumble broke on their 
ears. ‘‘Is it so late as that?” 

“Why, it must be,” cried Belle Miller. 
“ Papa will be on it, too; I must go to meet 
him. . Are you coming too? © no; you want 
to read your magazine. Poor woman! I 
have kept you from it all the afternoon. I 
haven’t more than begun my book either.” 
And snatching up her hat, she rushed off to 
the hotel. But Miss Grey did not read the 
magazine after she left. 

“You are the best woman I ever knew — 
except mamma.” The girl did not know 
what a sting lav in the words. She did not 
know what a train of bitter reflections they 
wakened in Miss Grey’s mind. 

But she did not have long to indulge 
them ; for presently a troop of children came 
racing into the Retreat, shouting and laugh- 
ing in. childish abandon. Some of them 
were new arrivals, and their friends were 
showing the delightful resources of the 
Springs. ‘The new comers immediately took 
possession. of the several hammocks, and 
were each givena “ good swing.” It wasim- 
possible to cherish bitter thoughts in the 
presence of so much glee ; also it was just as 
impossible to read; and so, bestowing on 
them a friendly glance, Miss Grey closed her 


a 
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magazine and betook herself to the hotel, 


where in the midst of a very cheerful com- 
pany she forgot all about her little touch of 
the blues. 

But that night as she sat alone in her room, 
after the merriment of the evening was over, 
that sentence returned to her: ‘You are 
the best woman I ever knew — except mam- 
ma,” It was exactly such a night as that 
one twenty years ago which had wrapped 
them about in its soft beauty. ‘The moon 
shone full in at the window, adding a more 
silvery tinge to her gray hair, and making 
hobgoblin effects of her shadow on the wall 
behind her. 

It had brought Miss Grey to another mile- 
stone on her journey ; she had passed the 
first on that other night twenty years ago. 

Just as she had halted then and looked 
back over the twenty-five years of her life, 
she stopped again, and viewed the. twenty 
years that lay between that night and this. 

The little trivial things came up with justthe 
same distinctness as the greater ones. She 
remembered how she had stood there at her 
window the day she returned from. the 
Springs. when Mrs. Bowen told. her of the 
little child’s death across the way, and’ had 
watched the mother, as she fed the canary 
and watered the pot of geraniums. She re- 
membered how the fog had come in, settling 
blacker and blacker down on the hills and 
bringing a chilly wind with it; a chill which 
she felt even in the house. 

Then there came up the recollection of a 
night some years later, when as she sat look- 
Ing. Over some eXamMination papers, Miss 
Peters had entered, and with as nearly a 
happy look as her contradictory face would 
express had confided the news of her en- 
gagement to her farmer friend in Sonoma 
County. His wife had died two years before, 
leaving a family of five children who, as Miss 


Peters expressed it, “‘needed looking after.’ 


She had been engaged three months, but 
would not be married until the June vaca- 
tion. 

She remembered how, after Miss Peters 
had left, she had gone on resolutely correcting 
the papers until the last one was disposed of; 


how as she rose to put them away her eyes 
had fallen on that box which contained the 
precious, often looked-at sketch. She had 
taken it out together with a bunch of with- 
ered wild roses that belonged with it, — and 
then she smiled, as she remembered the 
flood of tears and sobs that had followed. 
There had been so few times in her life that 
she had cried! Miss Grey could have counted 
them all. She remembered how after the 


storm of tears had subsided, there had come 


the thought of the words, duf II twedersehen, 
—until we meet again.” Mechanically she 
had repeated them over and over, and then 
had written them just over the initials on the 
sketch — “ Auf IViedersehen.” The words 
had comforted her, she remembered, and she 
had gone to sleep with them ringing in her 
mind. | 

That was fifteen years ago. Miss Grey 
smiled at this past self of hers at thirty. “Then 
she went on with her review of the next ten 
years. First came Miss Peters’s marriage, 
which had taken place very quietly in Mrs. 
Bowen’s front parlor, Miss Peters remarking 
rather pathetically that that had been her 
home for-so many years that she would 
rather the marriage should take place there. 
Then there followed. her own promotion 
in school, until she finally attained the »rin- 
cipalship, which she had held ever since. Be- 
tween these two, however, had come _ the 
death of Mrs. Jones, the little dressmaker. 

Miss Grey remembered how, as she looked 
down on the peaceful face, lying so calm and 
still, all the tired wrinkles and careworn 
puckers smoothed out, she had wondered 
within herself what it was, this mystery they 
called death. Was it really a looking on the 
Master’s face that imparted that smoothed, 
restful look to the dead face in the. coffin ? 
Had the spirit already received the greetings 
of loved ones on the other shore? She 
remembered that as these thoughts passed 
through her mind, she had half envied the 
dead woman her peace. But she had gone 
out from the peace of the death chamber in- 
to the struggle and worry again, into the dull 
routine, the weary discipline of her school 
work. 
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And then, going on into the succeeding 
years of her life, Miss Grey smiled again ; 
this time the smile of real pleasure and satis- 
faction over good deeds well done. She 
knew as she sat there alone in the moonlight 
that many children helped over rough piaces 
and encouraged to higher efforts by her 
ready hand and sympathetic words, would 
“rise up and call her blessed.” She knew 
especially of one, the sweet notes of whose 
voice had thrilled many a heart, whose mu- 
sic might have remained forever unheard had 
it not been for her. ‘That was the great joy 
of her life — she knew it—that young life so 
bright, so full of promise, that turned to her 
almost as a second mother, with all its joys 
and fears, its half formed aspirations, its rain- 
bow tinted hopes... - 

There were other -pleasures, too, to look 
back upon. There were many good men 
and women. who were proud to call her 
friend, in whose homes she was always a wel- 
come guest. She knew, too, that her judg- 
ment was respected in regard to school af- 
fairs, and that more weight was attached to 
her advice than was usually accorded to a 


woman’s counsels... She knew that among 


her friends she was regarded as ‘tthe right 
woman in the right place.” -She had been 
repeatedly told by women who gathered 
their own children around them at the family 
hearthstone at night, that she was so eml- 
nently fitted for her position, 

“You are so strong and self-reliant,” one 
lady had said to her, as she sat undressing 
her baby one evening.. ‘“ You seém just 
made to be the head of some large institu- 
tion; to think, and plan, and work for Auz- 
dreds instead of units. Your mind runs in 
a higher groove than we common folks as- 
pire to.” © And then she laughed, as she 
hugged her child closer... Miss Grey, watch- 
ing her as she cooed and crowed over her 
baby, knew perfectly well that that woman 
would) no more exchange places with her 
than she would allow the child to be torn 
from her arms and nourished and. cher- 
ished by strangers. 

And communing with herself in the moon- 
light she realized more keenly than ever, 
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that in spite of the opinions of her friends, 
in spite of her apparent perfect development, 
her life was yet lacking in one very essential 
thing. She knew that love had never en- 
tered into, and smoothed, and rounded out 
her whole nature. She knew that if the lines 
of her destiny had been moved only a hair’s 
breadth, her life might have resulted so dif- 
ferently.. She knew of possibilities in herself 
that might have developed into realities so 
sweet, so beautiful, that looking at them in 
fancy, Miss Grey could almost have wept 
over the waste that lay in their stead. 

But she did not quarrel with her destiny 
nor with herself. Her excellent common 
sense stood her in good stead again. Sent 
mentality found no resting-place in her strong 
nature. And so, though she paused there a 
moment at that milestone in her way, to rest 
and look back over the road she had trav- 
ersed, it was what any traveler might do. 
And if she sighed a little over some of the 
rough parts of the way, if she clung with a 
somewhat tenacious fondness to the withered 
roses, from which all the thorns were plucked, 
it was what any heart might do. She knew 
that on the other side the road stretched for- 
ward again to endless distances ; — thatina 
momentshe should be out upon it, to struggle 
over the rough places and to pluck the flow- 
ers along the pleasant paths; but — just a 
moment to sit there in the shadow of the 
milestone ; to breathe the fragrance of the 
faded flowers ; to quaff a-cool draught from 
the Spring of Memory ! 

The moon dipped nearer and nearer to 
the mountains ; finally rested just an instant 
on the crest, as if loth to leave this scene of 
almost perfect peace, and then, still as if with 
a lingering desire to remain, sank slowly out 
of sight on the other side. Miss Grey watched 
the last golden tip disappear, and then rose 
quietly and prepared to go to bed. ‘The 
milestone had been passed. She knew that 
the moon was shining on the other side of 
the mountains, fully as bright and beautiful as 
a moment ago it had shone on this. A few 
days afterward she left H Springs, and 
went back again to her accustomed place in 


the city. 
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A CLIPPING from the daily papers: 

Grey. — Inthiscity, Feb. 11, Janet Grey, a native of 
New Hampshire, aged 50 years, 7 mos.,and 3 days. 
New Hampshire papers please copy. 


V. 


Scene — A little mountain 
village not tar from San José. An old paper 
mill on the banks of the creek. Some chil- 
dren playing ina pile of rubbish near the mill. 

Suddenly one spies a bit of clean white 
paper under some rags. She clutches it, and 
waves it exultingly before her companions. 
See, see!’ Such nice white paper! I’m 
going to keep it to mark on when we play 
So. smooth and 


A YEAR later. 


school. Such nice paper! 
stiff! I can make a book out of it. 
* No, I want it. You just give it to me, 
Nell,” cries a boy, running toward her. 
“No, I won't neither. I found it first, 
Ted Brown.” 
don’t care. 
It’s big enough.” 
won't.” 
* You will too.” 
The boy makes a grab for it, and in the 
struggle the paper ts torn in two. 
! ‘There’s a picture on the other 


Gimme a piece of it then. 


tO see ! 
side,” cried a bigger girl coming toward them. 
“ Put it together, and let’s see what ’t Is.” 

Curiosity got the better of anger in the two 
other children, and they titted the picces 
together as well as they could. 

“ Why, it’s a creek just like ours ; 
“May be ‘tis ours. 


see!” 
cried the older girl. 
Them trees bendin’ over there and that rock 
looks somethin’ like up by the springs there.” 

“Ves, only the rock’s bigger,” said the 
boy. ‘* What ‘s them letters there 2?” he went 
on, pointing to one corner. 

The biz girl examined them closely. “O-n-f. 
— No, I guess it ’s'an A. ©, that other 
lettersa mw. A-u-f-- That don’t spel) nothin’.” 

“Well, go onto the rest of it. Maybe it 
does all together,” cried the boy impatiently. 
‘Wel 


A-u-f-W-i-e-d-e-r-s e-h-e-n. My! what a 


long name ! 
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“It’s some place in Europe, I guess,” said 
the boy. 

‘*Now, just see what you ’ve done, ‘Ted 
Brown !” suddenly cried the little Nell furi- 
ously. ‘Tore that nice picture intwo. I 
could ’ve hung it up in my play-house, and 
now look at it!” 

“Well, it can be fixed,” returned the boy 
doggedly. 

‘“ How ?” queried the girls in a breath. 

‘Just put the pieces together again, the 
way you ve got ’em now, and then paste a 
bit of paper on the back there, where the 
crack comes. Let it get dry, and the pic- 
ture will be as good as new.” 

“(), that will be splendid, ‘cause it’s a nice 
picture, and then we’ll hang it up in our 
play-house,” cried the delighted Nell. 

“Allright. Come ahead; I can make splen- 
did paste,” said Ted, leading the way, and 
anxious to redeem himself. 

They went down the road a little way, to 
where a log thrown across the stream formed 
a bridge. ‘The boy dashed across in_ the 
reckless style peculiar to small boys, the older 
girl followed more sedately, and lastly came 
Nell, holding the precious pieces. 

Suddenly, when just half way across — 
how did it happen ?—-the small paper slipped 
from her grasp and fell silently into’ the 
creck. 

“Oh! Oh! It’s gone, it’s gone,” screamed 
Nell, stopping short and leaning perilously 
over to watch it. 

‘What ’s gone?” cried the older girl, turn- 
Inv round, 

“The little piece,” screamed the agonized 
Nell: “ Phe one with the name on. See, 
there it-goes. ©, what Ido?” 

“Tumble in yourself if you don’t look out,” 
her. 


coming toward 


She led her on to 


returned the. other, 
‘ Here, take my. hand.” 
and as they turned) back they 
saw the paper carried far down the stream 

by the switt eddies of the mill wheel. 
“That ’s just like a girl,” cried Ted, con- 
temptuously, miffed at not having a chance 
but the 


terra firma, 


to exercise his skill on the paste. 
older girl was more soothing. 
‘ T would n’t feel.so bad over it,” she said, 
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“’slong as ’t was the Zit/le piece. Nearly all 
the picture part is here, and we can trim the 
edges off smooth, and nobody ‘ll know the 
difference. Here’s the trees bendin’ over, 
and part of the rock—the prettiest part, 
too.” 

“ That’s so,” said Nell, somewhat consoled. 
“ And besides,” —eagerly, as a happy thought 
struck her—— “This ‘ll just about fit in that 
old frame mamma gave me the other day. 
Don't you know, we never could find nothin’ 
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to put init? This will just about fit. The 
whole of it would ’a’ been too big.” 

“Whoop! That’s so,” cried Ted delight- 
edly. Come ahead and let’s try it.” And 
in high glee, they rushed on up the hill, out 
of sight. And presently there was nothing 
to be heard save the whirr of the mill wheel 
in the water, with now and then a faint 
“Gee! Haw!” from some farmer plowing 
in the distance, or the few sharp, clear notes 
of some bird in its flight. 


THE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 


THE Japanese have an interesting tradi- 
tion of the creation :— : 

“In the beginning all things were. in 
chaos. Heaven and earth were not sepa- 
rated. The world floated in the cosmic 
mass like a fish in the water, or the yolk in 
an egg. The ethereal matter sublimed and 
formed the heavens, while the residuum 
formed the present earth, from the mold of 
which a germ sprouted and became a self- 
animate being, trom: which sprang all the 
gods. 

* On the floating bridge of heaven appeared 
a man and woman of celestial origin. ‘The 
male plunged his jeweled spear into the un- 
stable waters beneath them, and withdrawing 
it, the trickling drops formed an island upon 
which they descended. 

“The creative pair, or divine man and 
woman, designing to make this island a pil- 
lar for a continent, .separated, the male to 
the left the female to the right, to make a 
journey around the island. When they-met 
‘the woman spake first, saying, ‘ How joyful 
to meet a lovely man !’ 

‘The man, offended that the first use of 
the tongue had been. by a woman, demand- 
ed that the journey be repeated, after which 
he cried out exultingly, ‘ How joyful to meet 
a lovely woman!’ 

“Thus ensued the proper subjection ; and 
this, according to the ancient lore of Japan, 


was the origin of the human race and the 
art of love.” 

This island, with seven other large and 
many thousand small ones, became the 
Everlasting Great Japan.” As. it) was 
created first, it is, without. doubt, the holy 
land, the land of the gods. All other coun- 


tries were formed at a later date, and al- 


though also created by the gods, were not 
made by the divine man and woman. ‘The 
traditions of other lands in regard to the 
creation are fabulous and incorrect, as they 
are so far from the sources of truth where 
these events occurred. 

The first offspring of this remarkable pair 
was a daughter, who shone so beautifully and 
so lighted the heaven and the earth that she 
was named the “ Heaven-illuminating God- 
dess.” Her father therefore translated her 
to heaven, giving her the ethereal realm to 
reign over. At this time the floating bridge 
between earth and heaven had not been re- 
moved, so that the goddess easily mounted 
to her kingdom. ‘The second child was also 
a daughter, — the ‘‘Goddess of the Moon.” 

The third was a’son, but he was not well 
formed. When he was three years old, as 
he was yet unable to stand alone, his parents 
made an ark of camphor-wood and sent him 
to sea as ‘God of the Sea and Storms.” 


lTranslated from the MNakatomi no harati and Nihon- 


jt, by Professor Gritfis. 
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Of the next son great hopes were enter- 
tained for the earth, but he grew up turbu- 
lent and destructive, fit only to rule over the 
kingdoms of darkness. ‘Then all the gods— 
eight hundred thousand in number-—became 
incensed, and insisted that a woman should 
rule over them. ‘They accordingly decoyed 
the sun-goddess to return, and peace and 
order were thereupon restored. 

Educated Japanese women take much 
pride in the fact that nine of the sovereigns 
of Japan have been women ; that the chief 
deity in their woman, and 
that the keeper of the Is a 
virgin priestess. ‘They 
the early centuries had great 
physical. vigor, and filled offices. of public 
trust with dignity they were 
splendid types in physique, strong in battle, 
and great in benignant rule. 

Of these, the most renowned example ts 


mythology is a 
‘divine regalia” 
the women of 
mental and 


say 


and. honor ; 


the empress Jingu, who was remarkable not 
only for strength and beauty, but for valor- 
ous deeds, astute intellect, and devoted picty. 
To her belongs the glory of the first conquest 
came civilization, religion, 


of Corea, whence 


and literature to Japan. 


marched at the head of his army in the year 
193, to conquer a rebellion in the province 


The emperor had 


of Kiushiu. The empress embarked froma 


seaport in Echizen, and met the emperor at 


Shinmenoscki, of modern indemnity fame. 
Here the gods spake to Jingu, and asked 


why they were so anxious to conquer this re- 
bellion at Kumaso, when there was a much 
larger, richer country to be had _ for the tak- 
ing, *‘as sweet and lovely as the face of a fair 


virgin, rich in gold and. silver, and every 


treasure. “Worship me,” said the god, 
“and I will give you Corea without blood- 
shed ” 

When this was repeated to. the emperor, 


he doubted, and said, “Is there a country in 


the sky? I see no land, but only water.’ 
Then the gods, answering through Jingu, 
replied, “Tf you believe only your doubts, 


then you blaspheme, and your wife shall con- 
quer the country. 
Still doubting, 1 


Whikado's | mipire, 


he advanced upon ie rel- 
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els, by whom he was routed, and soon after 
he sickened and died. 

Then the brave Jingu, longing for con- 
quest, prepared to invade Corea. Calling 
her ministers, generals, and captains, to col- 
lect troops and build ships, she said : 

“The safety or destruction of our country 
depends upon this enterprise. I intrust the 
details to you. It will be your fault if they 
are not carried out. I am a woman and 
young, but shall undertake this gallant enter- 
prise trusting to the gods and to my troops. 
We shall acquire a wealthy country. The 
glory is yours 1f we succeed; if we fail, the 
guilt and disgrace be mine.” 

With great enthusiasm her captains prom- 
ised their support, though the enterprise was 
a colossal one. Then Jingu Issued the fol- 
lowing orders : 

‘“No loot. 

‘“‘Despise netther a few enemies nor many. 

“Chive mercy to those who yield, but none 
to stubborn. 

* Rewards shall be given to the athial, 
but punishment to deserters.” : 

Then the gods sang softly over her head ! 

The spirit of peace shall guide and protect. 
your life. The spirit of war shall go before 
and lead your ships.” 

The devoted empress returned -thanks, 
but on the eve of embarking made a discov- 
ery that threatened ruin to the expedition. 
In dismay she again invoked the aid of the 
gods, who allowed her to triumph over her' 
difficulties, by giving her a stone to place >in 


her girdle, which should delay her accouche- 


ment till her return from Corea. 


This dauntless woman had only an indis- 
tinct idea of the situation of Corea. — Her pr- 
lots had neither chart nor compass, allowing 
themselves to be guided by the sun and stars, 
But winds and waves proved 
over the 


and the gods. 
favorable, and the gods watched 
leet, and landed it safely in splendid pomp 
of mingled sunlight and glittering pageantry 
of war. | 

The astonished Coreans advanced to meet 
flags, offering their treas- 
never knew there 
Have our 


them with white 
ures, and exclaiming, 
was any country outside of this! 
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gods forsaken us?” They took an oath. to 
be tributary and loyal to Japan, made an of- 
fering of eighty ships laden with gold, silver, 
and precious stuffs, and eighty men of noble 
families to be held as hostages ; and pledged 
that “‘rivers should flow backward, and stones 
leap up to the stars, ere their word should 
be broken.” 

So it came to pass that Jingu’s victory was 
as complete as‘it was bloodless, and she and 
the son who was born after her return are 
yet worshiped in many temples, and their 
aid invoked in all martial exploits. 

The Japanese have great pride in this 
valiant woman, and to this day one of the 
favorite subjects depicted on silk and canvas 
isan ancient minister of state holding Jingu’s 
infant son, the mother standing by in martial 
dress. 

During the next century, as the immediate 


result of this heroic conquest, many arts and 


sciences were Introduced from Corea, which 
were as the affluence of ancient Greece to 
Europe. From thence came physicians, as- 
tronomers, mathematicians, skilled artisans, 
scholars, teachers ; the art of writing and a 
written language ; the introduction of horses, 
the mulberry plant, and the silkworm. But 
that which left the most vital impress, fast- 
ening itself to the nation’s life with the te- 
nacity of the barnacle to the ship, was the 
Buddhist religion. Henceforth there was an 
ayeressive faith, with doctrines, moral codes, 
temples, priesthood, to supplant mythological 
and fetich worship. All this is ascribed to 
the Empress Jingu, who ts referred to as the 
“warrior woman, with enthusiastic admira- 
tion. 

Among the herotnes whose names are re- 
nowned in Japanese classics, whose memory 
Japan still delights to honor, as marking a 
distinct historical era, no name has become 
more classical than Tokiwa, the beloved con- 
cubine of Yoshitomo. Artists never tire of 
picturing her flight affer the assassination of 
her lord, during fight with 
the ‘Taira, in 1159. 

Tokiwa was the daughter of a peasant, 
possessed of wonderful beauty; and was the 
object of Yoshitomo’s tenderest affection. 
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During his flight from his enemies, Yoshito- 
mo was killed in a bath-room by hired assas- 
sins. Tokiwa fled, hoping to preserve the 
heirs of the Minamoto line. It was winter, 
and her path lay through regions of snow, far 
from the populous cities and orange groves of 


her birth. With swelling heart of grief and 


fear, she carried her baby upon her breast, 
and urged two little sons at her feet, one led 
by her hand, and the other manfully bear- 
ing his father’s sword, not knowing where to 
go or how to subsist. Thus she wandered 
on, trembling at every sound, and fearing 
every face, knowing well the plot to extermi- 
nate the Minamoto family root and branch. 

Meanwhile the minister of state, who was. 
the leader of the Taira class, conceived a 


-plan by which these children would inevitably 


fall into his hands—a plan as cruel as it was 


certain. -In Japan, filial obligation ts para- 


mount to every other. ‘aking advantage of 
this sentiment, the unprincipled minister 
seized Tokiwa’s mother, knowing that the law 
of a daughter’s duty would triumph over a 
mother’s love and fear for her offspring, and 
bring ‘Lokiwa to Kioto. 

Half frozen and starved, the heroic woman 
was met by a Taira soldier, who pitying her 
condition provided her food and shelter, and 
then communicated the news of her mother’s 
capture. ‘Then began the wild struggle be- 
tween her filial duty, and love for her dead 
lord and for their children and name. ‘To 
enter the capital would release her mother, 
but destroy her babes. 

Wit sharpened by love taught her to risk 
all, trusting to her great beauty to melt Ki- 
yomort’s heart. So she suddenly appeared 
before him, sheltering her three boys with 
her arms. The pathos of this act, together 
with her wonderful beauty, completely melted 
her persecutor. He instantly offered to re- 
lease her mother and spare her children, if 
she would. give herself to him. At first she 
indignantly refused, but finally with floods of 
tears consented to the conditions, if he would 
give her a written pledge to save her boys. 

The Court: insisted: that the young Min- 
omotos should be destroyed. But the face 
of their beautiful mother prevailed. That 
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babe on Tokiwa’s breast became the famous 
Yoshitsuné —a name that kindles the wild- 
est enthusiasm In the young Japanese today. 
Son of the dauntless ‘Tokiwa, he yet lives, 
the Bayard of Japan.’ 

Jut the records teem with instances not 
only of woman’s valor, but also of her forti- 
tude under suffering, and of her greatness in 
the hour of persecution or death, and in all 
those trials of filial devotion and conjugal 
affection, made more strenuous by national 
customs and beliefs. And not only does 
classic history immortalize the great women 
of old ; the annals of the seventeenth century 
are red with the blood of women, whose faces 
gleamed amid the flames as did the martyrs 
of. England ; of women stretched upon the 
cross they worshiped, transfixed with spears, 
dashed from precipices, or pushed into open 
graves, with close-shut lips and eyes lit with 
a sublime faith. 

The memory of the heroic women of. Jap- 
an is kept green in those exquisite works of 
art with which that nation delights the civil- 
ized world, pictured on screen, cup, memo- 
rial stone, curtain, and wall; in school and 
college by quotation, inscription, recitation, 
and song. 

The Japanese woman has also a place all 
her own in the world of letters. Her 1m- 
portance as a factor in this realm is thus 
desertbed by Professor Griffis : 

“Among the anomalies with which Japan 
has delighted the world 1s woman’s achieve- 
ments in this domain. It was. woman's 
genius, not mans, that made the Japanese 
a literary language. Moses established the 
Hebrew, Alfred the Saxon, and [Luther the 
German tongue, in permanent forms; but in 
Japan the mobile forms of speech crystal- 
ized into perennial beauty under the touch 
of woman’s hand.” 

During the early centuries after a written 
language was introduced by the Coreans, the 
spoken and written language were identical, 
but in time the native scholars cultivated a 
pedantic style and usurped the privilege of 


1\ more complete account of these historie Women 


can be found in ‘‘ The Mikado's Eempire,) by Professor 


Carittis. 
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forming a literature in the Chinese language 
solely. Ever’ conversation became so im- 
pregnated with Chinese words and phrases 
as to be nearly unintelligible to the masses. 
Thus the pure native tongue was in danger 
of being lost outright, but for the fact that 
the women of the empire disliked the Chi- 
nese language and seldom used it. To them 
it was left to form a pure literature in the 
Japanese vernacular, and right nobly have 
they performed their task. ‘‘ No parallel is 
to be found in the history of European let- 
ters to the remarkable fact that a very large 
proportion of the best writings of the best 
ave of Japanese literature was the work of 
woman. 

Hence, “If we would find the fountains 
of the musical and beautiful language of Jap- 
an, we must seek them in the hearts and 
hear them flow from the lips of the mothers 
of the Island Empire.” 

The traveler in Japan is surprised at the 


superiority of woman’s position | ver that 


-whichexists in other Asiaticnations. ‘Through 


the prevailing superstitions of the East, she 
is denied:a soul and made a scapegoat for the 
sins of mankind; yet the gentler teachings 
of the Indian sage have crept in, and under 
their influence a fairer condition ts presented 
to view than can be found in China or any 
other Eastern land. 

While abject obedience ts inculcated upon 
a woman, her feet are not bound, and she is 
left as free to walk, or visit, or travel, as are 
the women of America, ‘Thus, greater self- 
respect Is induced, with a dignity of bearing 


unknown elsewhere in the East. For ages, 


the girls in families of rank and wealth have 


been educated by private tutors, Now, a gi- 
gantic system of public education has been 
established, 1n which both sexes participate. 
household contains a voluminous 
book, relativerto the conduct of life, called 
“ Woman's Great. Learning,” which treats of 
the ‘* Moral Duties of Woman,” founded on 
the classics, and ‘* Household. Instruction,” 
with regard to dress,-house-furnishing,  eti- 
quette, reception of guests, and all the inter- 
ests of life. Boundin with this curious medley 
2W. G. Aston. 
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are also the ‘“‘Lady’s Letter Writer,” Stories 
of Model Women,” a collection of a hundred 
poems from as many authors, which are 
learned and repeated in the household with 
passionate fondness; astronomical and alma- 
nac lore; mythology; rules for agreement 
between husband and wife; in short, for 
the ordering of the whole conduct of life, as 
far as regards the ornament of action and 
the obligations of woman’s sex. This book 1s 
read and studied until it is learnéd by heart 
by every respectable family in Japan, and ts 
in fact to the Japanese woman what the Bi- 
ble is in certain homes where it Is the first, 
last, and only book. ‘The women of the sa- 
mural class read the standard histories, and 
the classics are taught in. all the schools of 
the empire, so that the daughters of Japan 
are well versed in the traditionary historic and 
heroic lore of their own land. ‘The fruits of 


this training are manifest in the fact that Jap- 


anese women are unequaled in virtues of 
heroic emulation, in love of beauty, and grace 
of etiquette. In the proprieties of life they 
are peers of the ladies in any land. In hab- 
its of order, neatness and household adorn- 
ment, as prescribed by their own standard, 
they cannot be outdone. Judged by the 
same rule in those qualities and characterts- 
tics which shine with such lustrous beauty in 
the mothers of other nations, they are as rich 
in tenderness and patience, and exalted in 
sacrifice and devotion. | 
With untiring submission the Japanese 


woman fulfills the laws of her being as taught | 


by the dogmas of her creed in subjection to 
man. During childhood the law requires 
implicit obedience to her father, after mar- 
riave to her husband, and in case of. his 
death, to her eldest son. From this seed of 
unvarying submission sprang a deadly night- 
shade of rank and towering proportions, pois- 
oning the nation’s life; a wrong only modl- 
fied under the laws of the new realm, where- 
by a vast army of unfortunates have been 
released. Ten years since a profound student! 
of Japanese character, teacher in the Imperial 
University of Tokio, emphatically said : 
“The Japanese maiden, as pure as the 
Griffis. 
VoL. XI.—12. 
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purest Christian virgin, will at the command 
of her father enter the Yoshiwara tomorrow, 
and not a murmur escapes her lips as she 
thus filially obeys. ‘To a life she loathes, to 
premature old age and an early grave, she 
goes patiently. The staple of a thousand 
novels, plays, and pictures in Japan‘is writ- 
ten in the life of a girl of gentle manners and 
tender heart, who hates her life and would 
gladly destroy it, but refrains because her 
purchase-money has enabled her father to pay 
his debts, and she is bound not to injure her- 
self because fulfilling all righteous- 
ness as summed up In filial piety.” 

The evils in the position of woman in 
Japan are traceable to Buddhism, which de- 
nies her a soul or immortality, except through 
the ebb and flow of ages of transmigration, 
when she may possibly be reborn as a man, 
It also teaches that she is but an impediment 
in the path of manhood to all worthy action 
and living. But in spite of these thralls, her 
charms and virtues cause her to wield a most 
effective influence in many cases, and win the 
day by might of love. The large influx of 
foreigners also exerts a powerful influence in 
her behalf, for the Japanese are great copy- 
ists. _Many of the leaders in the new move- 
ments which have swept over the empire, 
have released themselves from the shackles 
of ancient usage, freely bestowing that honor 
and courtesy ontheir wives which they have 
witnessed so loyally given by Western na- 
tions. 

A Japanese ts allowed but one /ega/ wife, 
but the possession of two or more for justifi- 
able reasons 1s winked at. If childless, the 
wife sometimes urges her husband to take 
another to preserve the family name. How- 
ever, the number of plural marriages is ex- 
tremely small. Divorce is allowed, if a wife 
is disobedient or talks too much. 

There are two distinct types of physiog- 
nomy strongly indicated among Japanese 
women. The higher classes possess clearly 
cut features, fine long oval face, deep sunken 
sockets, oblique eyes, with long, drooping 
lids, and high arched eyebrows, lofty, narrow 
forehead, small red lips, pointed chin, slender 
bust, and very simall hands and feet. Among 
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the agricultural people and laboring class are 
seen the round, flattened face, level eyes, and 
expanded nose. 

The ladies are noticeable for taste 1n dress, 
and when occasion demands are attired in 
elegant and splendid costumes. ‘The gro- 
tesque pictures of Japanese dress give no 
proper conception of the grace and richness 
of the costumes worn by the women of rank 
and wealth. Jong trailing robes of exquisitely 
embroidered silks, chiefly of white, crimson, 
or ashen hues, open bodice, crossed and filled 
in with soft, rich laces, luxuriant hair flowing 
over the shoulders, bound in one beautiful 
tress, or formed into elegant and indescrib- 
able coiffure upon the head —each indicating 
age and condition, whether maiden, wife, or 
widow — with picturesque fan, and flowing 
open sleeve, punctilious etiquette and charm- 
ing manners, Is the picture we beheld in many 
an ex-daimio’s home, and among the women 
of the samurai class. 

The educational forces introduced into 
Japan since the empire has opened to tne 
world are a potent influence in overcoming 
the wrongs and ills of Japanese women. The 
present emperor and empress have the sa- 
gacity to perceive that the nation in embryo 
is in the homes, and that what these are, the 
nation will become ; therefore they have set 
themselves to reform this root. ‘They are do- 


ing much to lift the women of their country 
to the level of citizenship by forming a new 
and better code of marriage laws, and enfor- 
cing a system of education for girls as well as 
boys. ‘The leading men of the rising gener- 
ation, possessed of foreign education, im- 
bued with Western ideas and wholly fasci- 
nated by them, are emancipated from the old 
systems of Asiatic despotism, and seek wives 
as helpmeets in the battle waged between su- 
perstition and progress ; for intellectual cqm- 
panions and heartsome friends in that broader 
ite to which they aspire. 

“ They hold the dead Past, for the seed it bore at 
death.” 

The example of such, and the precepts of 
a band of devoted teachers from Europe and 
America, are proving mighty factors to exalt 
the Japanese home, lifting wives, mothers, 
and daughters to that plane of life and hope 
which cladden their more favored sisters. 
Of the Japanese woman it may be emphati- 
cally said— 
‘* The Future, the great Future, she has faced today : 
The darkness lies behind her; her path is toward the 


sun. 
But the glorious day she looks for is long upon its way. 


And a great work yet undone! 


In that future, the dawn of which has even 
now tinted the eastern sky, lies redemption 
for the women of Japan. 

flelen H.S.. Thompson. 


THE CAGED -LINNET. 


(GRAY warbler, all unrest ! 


Scanning the heavens through thy gilded wires! 


Sweet orphan, but a day thy parent’s breast 
Enwrapped thee ere she died. What transport fires 
Thy thrilling lay, oft hushed, to oft repeat 

In pensive tenderness, ‘So sweet! So sweet” ? 


How canst thou know the wild, glad consciousness 


Of freedom to the free, the pinion’s. strength 
Against the ether, or the pulsing stress 


Of life in every vein? 


And yet—and yet — 


When high on ivied post thy cage is. set, 
[ see thee plume thy wing its feathered length, 
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And tilt, and poise for flight ; 
And some ecstatic instinct swells thy throat, 
Of azure vistas tuneful with the note 
Of summer’s myriads, of freshening breeze 
Within the gold-lit dusk of apricot trees, 
Of gossamery dawn, and purple night. 


Oh! when upon the tendril near. thy. sill 

That wild free linnet swung, and thou didst list, 
And list, and drink the rapture of his trili, 

Did some gay dream of viny swings, and shade 
Sun-flecked, and green half-lights of leafy glade, 
kill thee with vague regret for “something missed ? 


I read thee, sweet ; the song that over-wells 

Thy tremulous throat so dreamily and low, 

Is not remembrance of that long ago 

One happy day thou knew’st thy mother’s wing, 
And heardst her mate above his nestlings sing 
Men better with his scarlet bosom’s swells : 


From out the mother’s heart through brooding days 
Thy frail, sky-tinted: shell absorbed the bliss 

Of sunny hills,-and woody depths, and ways 

Of fern-hid, willowed creeks ; until of this, 

And warmth, and love, and song, thou camest to greet 
Us with thy blest reminder, ‘‘Sweet ! So sweet !” 


Caved Soul, alert with subtile fire and worn 
With power restrained, and fancies burning pure, 
Let out the ineffable melody that was thine 
Kre thou wast Earth’s ; voice thou thy dreams divine, 
Till the celestial echoes shall endure 
In all men’s minds, of their forgotten bourne. 
Virginia Peyton. 
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THE. PENNINGTON FEUD. 


THE Pennington blood was of the very 
bluest. A knight of that name, after aiding 
William of Normandy to conquer England, 
had received large estates from his sovereign 
and had founded a family, the leadership of 
which had descended. in direct line from 
father to son, generation after generation. 

One Sir William Pennington had left the 
shores of England when this country was yet 
in its infancy. He did not come over in the 
Mayflower — though there would doubtless 
have been room for him — but very soon after. 
Why he left his fine inheritance no one could 
tell, though rumors were plenty. But what- 
ever the reason, the fact was undeniable that 
he resigned his title and his claims to his 
estates, for himself and all his heirs forever 
after, and sailed away to the wilds of America. 
“And that,” Miss Pennington would sigh, 
“is why we are here.” 

Miss Pennington and Miss Penelope Pen- 
nington were the last of the direct line. For 
the first time since the Norman Duke had 
stood sponsor for a certain little bit of human- 
ity, there was no William Pennington. Miss 
Penelope mourned bitterly that Matilda was 
not William since she had the brains of a 
man, “and a peruke would have been so 
becoming.’ Miss Matilda took the leader- 
ship.in all matters domestic or otherwise. 
Not that Miss Penelope lacked strength of 
mind 
that direction —but as her sister was two 
years older, half an inch taller, and ought to 
have been of the masculine gender, it ap- 
peared the proper thing that she should rule. 

It seems natural to describe these sisters 
tovether, for save that slight difference in 
height, there was little whereby to distinguish 
one from the other. They arrayed their slen- 
der figures after the manner of their loyal 
tory ancestresses, in full gowns with pointed 
bodices. They wore their hair high and pow- 
dered, and there was always the little patch 
of black court-plaster on the left cheek. They 


no Pennington was ever failing in- 


had the true Pennington nose — that pen- 
etrating aquiline — and slender blue-veined 
hands. Though neither of them could boast 
beauty, still Miss Penelope often thought 
with great satisfaction as she looked in the 
mirror, ‘We do show our blood.” 

Fate in placing them ina small New Eng- 
land village had not otherwise ill-treated 
them. Sir William had prospered in his new 
environment, and left behind him a fine old 
house, built after the manner of his English 
home, with stately oaken staircase, deep win- 
dow seats, and generous fire-places. ‘The 
Revolution passed by and left it still standing, 
contents were almost. entirely 

Later the house was repaired 


though its 

demolished. 
and refurnished as nearly as possible in the 
original style, and so it remained to the time 
of which I write. 

The march of village improvement had 
taken away most of the ground belonging to 
the property, so that now the house stood 
close on the street. But behind it was a 
charming old garden, where the ladies took 
their afternoon tea in the summer days, when 
the sun had taken himself around the corner 
of the house and long shadows fell across the 
little lawn. 

Occasionally the rector and his wife were 
bidden to a formal dinner, but beyond this 
few ever saw the inside of the quaint man-. 
sion where these two ladies kept up the state 
befitting the Penningtons. What! invite the 
man of whom they bought their butter and 
egys to dine with them? Perish the thought ! 
No feelings were hurt by this neglect ; the 
Pennington ladies were regarded with kindly 
amusement by their fellow-townsmen, who 
looked upon their ceremonies as little vaga- 
ries that harmed noone. So whenever the 
well-known carriage, which had. served the 
family ever since the war of 1812, rumbled 
through the one central street of Topsham, 
there were always respectful greetings and 
pleasant looks for the occupants, the ladies 
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of the “‘#anner house,” as it was slyly called ; 
and Miss Pennington, as she folded her shawl 
after one of these airings, would remark, giv- 
ing it a satisfied shake, ‘‘ Penelope, I do think 
we are somewhat appreciated here.” 

So their placid life went on from year to 
year. It was monotonous, but it was digni- 
fied, and they were content. 

It was a bleak day in November, and 
Baker, a demure maiden of fifteen years, had 
just removed the tea-tray and brought in can- 
dles. ‘The rain was falling outside, and the 
ladies both felt decidedly at a loss for occu- 
pation with which to, beguile the two hours 
before their seven o'clock dinner. Their 
embroidery frames stood waiting, but they 
had devoted themselves to the stitch, stitch, 
stitching all the afternoon; so they turned 
away from this stately employment, and while 
Miss Matilda stirred the fire, Miss Penelope 
wandered up and down the hall, pausing be- 
fore the portraits of their noble ancestors. 
Strange as it may seem, considering the num- 
ber of times this ceremony had been per- 
formed, she made a discovery on this occa- 
sion. 

‘Matilda, come here!” she suddenly 
exclaimed in an agitated manner. Miss Pen- 
nington, with wild thoughts of the discovery 
of a secret chamber or something equally 
Startling, gave the fire one final poke and 
hurried to her sister. Miss Penelope was 
standing still before the portrait of Sir Wil- 
ham Pennington, and tragically pointing her 
candle at it. As Miss Pennington appeared 
in the doorway,-she cried out “ AZatdda, he 
has not the Penninston hand!” 

Now Miss Matilda was immediately angry 
at having been startled out of her usual calm 
for so slight a cause, and without ceremony 
replied, ‘“ How silly of you, Penelope! Of 
course he has the Pennington hand!” and 
forthwith turned on her heel and was about 
to return to the parlor. 

Miss. Penelope, being so much In earnest, 
was offended at this summary disposing of 
the subject and said quickly, though with 
great dignity, ** Matilda, [ am not wont to 
speak without reflection, you well know ; and 
I repeat that Sir William has vot the Pen- 
nington hand.” 


Miss Pennington at this stepped to her sis- 
ter’s side and looked at the member in ques- 
tion. The hand rested lightly on a table just 
as it had done for the past century. Could 
Penelope be right, or was it simply the shadow 
cast by her candle that made the hand, 
which should be so slender with tapering fin- 
gers, suddenly. look fat and stunted? Of 
course it was the shadow, and the elder sis- 
ter after a protracted look said decidedly, ‘I 
am surprised at you, Penelope, bringing up 
such unpleasant doubts with so little reason. 
It is unworthy of a Pennington !” 

‘* And I am surprised at you, Matilda, that 
you should be so prejudiced and so deter- 
minedly blind as to declare with your eyes 
on that picture that that hand is a Penning- 
ton hand!” 

And so tt is 

‘It Is not!” 

The sisters stood and glared at each other 
foramoment. Miss Matilda was the first to 
recover speech, and spoke with awful slow- 


Penelope Pennington, do you realize that 
you have the same as declared that. I have 
told a he?” 

Miss Penelope here lost her head com- 
pletely. ‘‘And so you have!” she replied, 
unconsciously imitating her sister’s tone of a 
moment ago. 

This was too much, and Miss Matilda’s 
voice was full of suppressed passion as she 
said: ‘*‘No Pennington has ever before 
stooped to such an imputation. I decline to 
have any more communication with you 
till you apologize for this insult.” 

“And I,” returned Miss Penelope, appear- 
Ing to grow several inches talleras she spoke, 
“ refuse to live any longer with one whocon- 
siders me an unworthy member of the family.” 
With this, she retired to her own apart- 
ment, and her example was immediately fol- 
lowed by Miss Pennington. 

When Baker came to announce dinner, she 
found the drawing-room deserted. In much 
wonderment she. ascended the stairs, and in 
still greater wonderment descended them — 
neither of the ladies cared to dine. Each 
spent the evening in solitary reflection ; and 
the result of such reflection was this : — 
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Miss Matilda felt that her position. was 
perfectly just and right. Perhaps she had 
been a little hasty in calling Penelope ‘‘silly ”; 
— she would be willing to admit that after 
an apology had been made — but an apol- 
ogy there must be. Muss Penelope, on her 
part, was prepared to go to the full extent of 
her words. If Matilda would retract her 
aspersions, she might allow that she had been 
a little too positive — but a retraction there 
must be, ere she would yield one inch. 

Before sleeping, she composed. a letter, 
which baker was directed to hand to Miss 
Pennington early the next morning. ‘That 
ladys breath was almost taken away when 
she had digested the contents. Muss Penel- 
ope, after saying that to. her the breach 
seemed irreparable, proposed that she should 
remove to the west side of. the house with 
her personal belongings, In order that Muss 
Pennington might not have the pain of meet- 
ing the one “ unworthy of the family name,” 
she was requested to remain in her own 
apartment while the changes were being 
made. 

Miss Pennington straightened herself both 
physically and mentally —- she had relaxeda 
little during the hours of the night — and 
instead of any form of retraction sent back 
the answer, ‘‘ Miss Penelope Pennington’s 
proposition ts entirely satisfactory to Miss 
Pennington, who. will remain in her room as 
suggested.” 

dire was the dismay in the domestic de- 
partment when. the new order of things was 
announced. But even. Stephens, the old 
housekeeper, dared not hazard a query as to 
the reason for the change. Penelope's 
aspect was far too forbidding for that. She 
vave her orders with sharp decision, and by 
night the rooms so rarely used heretofore 
were ready for occupancy. 

When Miss Matilda descended to’ break- 
tast on the following morning, the first thing 
that attracted her notice was that the -por- 
trait concerning which the disastrous dispute 


had arisen was entirely shrouded trom view: 


by a thick piece of dark cloth. - A grim smile 
parted her lips, but she made no comment. 
In the breakfast room, the table was laid for 
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one. In the parlor, her embroidery frame 
stood alone, for the first time in her remem- 
brance. As sheate her solitary repast, she 
could not forbear saying to her maid, ‘‘ Baker, 
who waits upon Miss Penelope Pennington?” 

‘“ My. sister, please ma’am, and very. glad 
she is of the place.” 

And so the two ladies took up their divided 
lives. (uestions which would arise were set- 
tled entirely by correspondence, as on the fol- 
lowing occasion: One morning, about a week 
after that dreadful day, Miss Penelope started 
to go up to her own room, when just as her 
foot touched the first stair, she was thrown 
into utter consternation. by the sight of her 
sister calmiy beginning the descent. — For 
one wild moment she hesitated, then feeling 
it would never do to retreat;.she moved on, 
the personification of frigidity. Slowly they 
approached and passed each other, without 
a word or a look, but when Miss Penelope 
cvained her own sanctum she found: herself 
trembling from head to foot. ‘‘ What shall 
we do?” she said aloud. This is terrible !”’ 

Miss Pennnigton 1n her parlor was, at the 
same time, saying to herself that such an 
encounter must. never take place again. On 
this occasion she took the initiative, and 
shortly afterwards the litthe maid knocked at 
Miss Penelope’s door with the following com- 
munication : | ; 

“Miss Pennington, fecling that her nerves 
cannot again endure the strain so lately put 
upon them, would suzvest that on three days 
of the week, Monday, Wednesday, and. Fri- 
day, and also during the first half of Sunday, 
Miss Penelope Pennington should use the 
front hall and stairway, and that on the other 
three days of the week, Tuesday, Phursday, 
and Saturday, and during the latter half of 
Sunday, she should use the rear hall and stair- 
way, Miss Pennington reversing the order.”’ 

Miss Penelope agreed at once, and so 
after this they never metin the house. Grad- 
ally a complete system. of avoidance was 
arranged. . On the days that Miss Penning- 
ton used the rear staircase she used the car- 
riave, and on the days she used the front 
staircase she did not use the carriage and did 
occupy the garden ; Miss Penelope ace versa. 
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Of course such a state of affairs in a house 
where there had always been the most. per- 
fect harmony could not fail to awaken great 
interest and curiosity in the community, 
For a time the breach between the sisters 
escaped discovery ; then certain strange clr- 
cumstances were noticed : only one Miss Pen- 
nington appeared at a time in the carriage; 
they never came together to church ; and fi- 
nally Baker confided to her friend the grocer 
that one of the pictures in the hall was covered 
Then. speculation ran riot. Village péople 
are always ready for a sensation, and this was 
made all the more interesting from the fact 
that not a single person beside the two con- 
cerned had the slightest 1dea what the trouble 
was about. Numberless theories were ad- 
vanced. . Even. the rector indulged in one, 
and decided that it: was his duty to make a 
pastoral call and confirm it. 

As usual he was ushered into the room on 
the left of the hall. He asked for the ladies 
giving each name distinctly. Baker without 
any remark disappeared, and the good rector 
bevan to think it was all a mistake —- with it 
must be confessed a feeling almost like dis- 
appointment. Though why should not a 
rector enjoy a mystery as well as any other 
man ? 

At last Miss. Pennington entered alone. 
She led the conversation in her usual high- 
bred way, inquired for Mrs. Brown, -for the 
poor in the parish, discussed the degeneracy 
of the times and the decline of the gospel, 
with never a word of her sister. 

At a pause in the conversation, her visitor 
felt thatit would be emtnently proper to en- 
quire for the absent lady. not 
have the. pleasure of seeing. Miss Penelope 
Pennington today ?” he asked politely, 

His hostess immediately rang. the bell. 
‘“ Baker, ask Miss Penelope Pennington if 
she can receive Mr. Brown this afternoon. ” 

“Miss Pennington,” said the rector, rising 
to his feet in his excitement, ‘must I un- 
derstand trom this that you and your sister 
are living in enmity ?” 

“Mr. Brown,” said the lady, drawing. her- 
self up with great dignity, “I respect you 
very highly, but I must beg you to remember 


that the Penningtons have never held them- 
selves accountable to any one for their con- 
duct under any circumstances.” 

And this was all the explanation the poor 
man ever received, for he decided while 
crossing the hall that it would be unwise to 
broach the subject to Miss Penelope. 

Years passed away. ‘he Pennington feud 
was an accepted fact, and might have con- 
tinued to this day— but something hap- 
pened. 

One day Miss Penelope received a letter 
which read as follows : 

Miss PENELOVE PENNINGTON, 
Dear Madam: 

“Being very anxious for certain informa- 
tion, Which Mamma tells me you will surely possess, 
I take the liberty of addressing you. Would you be 
so kind as to tell me in what part of. Essex County, 
Kngland, Pennington Hall is situated 2?) Lam hoping 
to visit England before many months, and am very 
desirous of seeing -the old family home. 

‘*T write to you instead of to Miss. Pennington, as 
I have the honor of signing myself. 

‘PENELOPE PENNINGTON RATHBONE.” 

* Dear me, how lacking her mother must 
be,” was Miss Penelope’s just comment, “not 
to know where Pennington Hall is! but 
then one could not expect much from that 
branch. ‘lhe daughter, however, seems to 
have quite the proper spirit, and I ‘shall be 
glad to answer her question.” 

She sat down before her davenport, it 
being her practice to reply at once on the 
receipt of a letter. Her correspondence had 
never been so extensive that she had found 
any difficulty in adhering to her rule. In 
fact she so seldom received a letter, it was 


with great enjoyment that she considered this 


one. The last sentence pleased her. She 
hoped her namesake was a credit to the family 
—how she should like to see her !. Had she 
the Pennington nose and hand! Hardly 
probable in so distant a branch. 

Suddenly the idea entered her mind, 
“Why should 1 not ask her to visit mee” 
The mere thought caused her to lean back in 
her chair in a tremor of excitement. 

It was years since a visitor had slept in the 
house. What would Matilda.say! At this 
reflection Miss Penelope straightened her- 
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self in her chair, raising her powdered head 


-haughtily. Of course Matilda would have 


nothing to say about it. And then a feeling 
of wicked pleasure came to her as she thought 
of actually having a guest, of whom Matilda 
should know nothing till she was really in the 
house ! 

The idea, once admitted, grew more agree- 
able every moment. Of what incalculable 
benefit it would be to this young girl to reside 
for a time in a house so full of noble associa- 
tions! And how fitting, that before her pil- 
grimage to Pennington Manor she should-be 
instructed in the past history of the family! 

And.so it was that instead of a simple note 
of response, Miss Penelope sent a kindly, if 
formal, invitation to her namesake to spend 
the month of June in Topsham. 

Great was that young lady’s astonishment 
when she received this expression of hospi- 
tality from one who had never appeared to 
desire any intercourse with her distant con- 
nections. Her first impulse was to decline 
this tardy recognition ; but the natural love 
of youth for change and a new experience 
conquered her pride. Accordingly, early in 
the first week of June Miss Matilda received 
a shock. She was sitting by the window, lan- 
guidly drawing her needle in and out of her 
embroidery, when the familiar rumble of the 
family coach attracted her attention. 

Timothy was driving at his best speed, and 
drew up before the door in a style worthy of 
the vehicle’s palmiest days. — Behind him rat- 
tled the village expressman, who deposited a 
trunk at the exclusive mansion with a great 
deal of noisy satisfaction. Yes, a trunk! 
Miss Matilda adjusted her eye-glass before 


she would be convinced. ‘Then to her far- 


ther amazement she beheld emerging from 
the depths of the carriage a young lady of 
slender, graceful figure, who looked eagerly 
at the house just in time to meet a retreating 
glance from the eye-glass. 

When Miss Matilda looked again, maiden, 
baggave, and Timothy had. disappeared 
around the corner of the house. Miss Pen- 
elope had debated for some time whether 


she should choose her carriage day or her 
front hall day for the arrival of her guest. 


She decided on the former, for in spite of 
the embarrassment of receiving a visitor in 
the rear hall, that was preferable to being 
guilty of such a breach of hospitality as al- 
lowing her to use a public conveyance. 

Miss Matilda felt very much injured as she 
sat down to her solitary cup of tea. ‘‘So out 
of place for Penelope to bring into the house 
a young girl, who wonld doubtless go rushing 
about keeping everything in a state of com- 
motion.” And then she sighed ; somehow she 
felt lonely that evening, and visions of Penel- 
ope sitting opposite the pretty face of which 
she had caught a glimpse, would arise before 
her. 

Meanwhile her sister was. immensely 
pleased with herself and pleased with her. 
guest. As the time had approached for the 
arrival of her namesake, she had begun to 
feel much inward trepidation. She remem- 
bered that on the one or two rare occasions 
during her girlhood when she had visited 
a friend, something had been done for her en- 
tertainment ; perhaps this young lady would 
expect something of the kind. In spite of the 
elevating influences that would surround her 


under that roof, would she be discontented 


without the companionship of those her own 
age? Then appeared to Miss Penelope’s 
mental eye a picture of her quiet room filled 
with girls, giggling and chattering after the 
modern fashion ; she herself seated at the lit- 
tle table dispensing tea in her precious china 
cups, with the aid of the unattached young 
curate —the only eligible man in ‘Topsham. 
Here she shivered ; a realizing sense of what 
would follow such a letting down of the 
barriers came over her, and shutting her lips 
tightly together, with an unwritten vow that 
such an idea should never find lodgment. in 
her brain, she said aloud, ** No! never such 
a concessron as that! ” 

She spoke with such energy that Baker, 
who was brushing the hearth, looked up at 
her mistress In astonishment. to catch an 
expression on her face ‘fas if she had see’d 
a specter, sure!” she afterward confided to 
Stephens. 

jut Miss Penelope’s misgivings were all 
laid at rest when, having expressed. a hope 
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that her guest would not find it dull, she 


received the answer, ‘‘ Miss Penelope, don’t 


try to entertain me, please! I want to do 
just what you do, and imagine that I have 
lived here ever since the house was built.” 

“That, my dear, is just the feeling. I 
should desire you to have, and I am glad to 
see that you are so sensible for one of your 
years.” 

This made Pennie open her eyes. She 
had not thought of being sensible, but of 
carrying out a romantic fancy she had long 
cherished of living as a girl of a century ago 
would have done. Now that she was in 
Tospham she felt that the time had come. 
This kinswoman, with her antique costume 
and formal ways, was in perfect harmony 
with her ideas. ‘The feud with its elaborate 
code of laws was delightful, and seemed to 
her the most interesting piece of absurdity 
of which she had ever heard. Miss Penel- 
ope did not tell her what caused the breach, 
and of course she could not ask. She nearly 
disgraced herself several times by straying 
into the garden, or starting down the front 
staircase on the wrong day. She laughed to 
herself at the guilty feeling that came over 
her when she made such mistakes, it was all 
so ridiculous. 

Pennie was just the one to enjoy the life 
she led for the next few weeks. ‘The formal 
amosphere of the house did not. depress her 
as it would have depressed many girls. ‘The 
eldest daughter n.a large family, she. had 
found little time to indulge her fancies; -here 
in the quaint old house she followed her own 
sweet will. 

She studied the portraits by the hour, and 
masqueraded as an antique to her heart’s 
content. Miss Penelope was won completely 
by the readiness with which she listened to 
her treasured stories, and her willing belief 
in all the traditions of the past. The young 
girl’s smiling ways brightened the whole at 
mosphere, and by the time the visit was half 
over, her hostess had begun to dread her 
departure. 

Miss Penelope was sitting after dinner by 
the open window, while Pennie, in the dim- 
ness of the unlighted room, was singing softly 
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to herself. Suddenly Miss Penelope started 
to her feet and sniffed the air. 

“ Penelope Rathbone, I smell a cigar !’ 

““O, Cousin Penelope, you must be mis- 
taken!” 

Miss Penelope did not reply, she was peer- 
ing intently out of the window. ‘“ Yes,” she 
declared excitedly, “there is a man in our 
garden. QO, where is ‘Timothy ?” 

Pennie slipped to her and looked out like- 
There, sure enough, was a man, a 


wise. 
young man too, sauntering leisurely about, 
smoking the while as if he felt quite at home. 

“How dare Stephens allow it! Such a 
thing has never before happened in my rec- 
ollection.” | 

“ But it’s a gentleman, Cousin Penelope, 
not one of Stephen’s friends.” 

“My dear child! I certainly should be 
able to tell a gentleman — the idea, he is 
actually picking a rose!” 

‘“Why of course!” said Pennie with sud- 
den conviction. ‘“ He is visiting Miss Pen- 
nington.” 

“Matilda have a visitor! 

However she sat down to think it over. 
‘“No,”’ she said decidedly after a moment, 
“that is out of the question. Ring, please, 
I will have this explained,” 

‘ Harriet ” — waving her hand toward the 
—** what does 


Preposterous, ” 


window as the maid appeared 
this mean ?” 

Harriet, concluding that she was desired 
to look out of the window, did so. 

“©, him, Miss Penelope? ‘That’s Miss 
Pennington’s young man!” 

“Girl,” responded her mistress with awful 
severity, “‘do you realize what you are say- 
Ing ?.” 

Pennie retreated to the farther side of the 
room, brimming over with laughter, while 
Harriet, innocent of having said anything 
unusual, went on to explain. 

“Why Ma’am, he came here this afternoon, 
and his bag, Ma’am, and he’s in the south 
room, and his name, Ma’am — ”’ 

‘There, that will do, Harriet ; you may 
retire,” interrupted Miss Pennington, disdain- 
ing to receive further information from a ser- 
vant. 
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There was dead silence for a time, until 
Pennie recovered herself sufficiently to ask 
if she should not light the candles. 

“ Tittle did I think,” began Miss Penelope, 
without heeding the question, ‘‘that Matilda 
would ever descend to such indignity.” 

She paused, as if expecting a reply, so 
Pennie ventured : “Is this gentleman some 
one to whom you object i 

“Object !—— But then you are too young 
and unsuspicious to understand it. ‘Take a 
book, my dear, and let us compose our feel- 
ings.” 

Pennie complied, and read aloud for some 
time, though she felt that her hostess was not 
giving very close attention to the subject of 
the article. Indeed she was not ;. her mind 
was tilled with such a storm of emotion that 
she made no attempt to follow the voice of 
the reader. Miss Matilda would have been 
fully satished could she have known how 
disastrously her sister’s. peace of mind was 
upset. 

Miss Penelope had the idea that a young 
man, unless a curate, was an evil invention. 
Of course this one put an end to all the 
freedom of her visitor’s movements. ‘Then 
probably he would fall in love with her in 
the dreadful modern way!) ‘This reflection 
-sO unexpectedly that 
her hand 
course you cannot go out of these rooms 


caused her to say — 
Pennie’s book fell from 
while Miss) Pennington persists in keeping 
that man here.” 

“But, Cousin Penelope,” remonstrated the 
young lady, disinayed at this announcement, 
*T should die to be shut up in the house in 


sumimer, and he may stay as long as I shall.” 


“Suppose you should’ meet) him in the 
varden 
“Weil,” said Pennie, gravely, ‘1 could 


shut my eyes and run.” 
*(), my dear!” Such levity seemed. en- 
tirely out of place. 
‘Or. continued 
speak to me, 1 could wave my hand with a 


Pennie, ‘Sif he should 


menacing gesture, and look at him in such a 


stony way that he yould immediately retire.” 


am disappointed in you, Penelope. 
This thppant manner of talking about young 
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men is, I know, the way of the age, but I 
hoped you were above it. My honored 
father was in the habit of saying that no 
young girl should ever speak to a gentleman 
outside of her own immediate connection 
until he had asked permission of her father 
to address her. ‘That is the way I was brought 
up.” 

“Dear me, was n't it dreadfully embarrass- 
ing to have a young man propose to you the 
first time he spoke to you?” 

“Well, really,” said Miss Penelope with 
some hesitation, “I don’t know that I re- 
member ever having such an experience. 
Probably I. did, but it was so long ago I have 
forgotten.” 

“Ves, of course,” said Pennie soberly. 
‘“ But I must confess —- though I suppose I 
shall sink still lower in your estimation —- 
that I think it is much nicer now-a-days.” 

“We will discuss the subject tomorrow,” 
returned Miss Penelope, rather weakly. She 
did not feel equal to instructing her young 
kinswoman in the propricties that evening. 

The next morning as Pennie was coming 
down stairs, she paused on the first landing 
to look at the picture of her great-great-grand- 
She had concluded that she resembled 
this occasion had 
In 


aunt. 
this ancestress, and 
arrayed herself in a duplicate costume. 
her short-waisted gown, with her brown hair 
piled high on her head and supported by a 
huge back comb, she was a living copy of the 
portrait, and her satisfaction was great as she 
leaned against the banister, looking. with 
bright eyes into the impassive face above her. 


On 


She was wondering if Miss) Penelope would 
see the likeness, when a door opened at. her 
side and out stepped a young man — “that 
nan.” 

She stood speechless. for a moment, the 
color tlying into her cheeks,’ then gasped 
forth, Why, it’s Wednesday !” 

This statement was not contradicted by the 
Intruder, much taken by surprise atthe charm- 
He recovered him- 


Ing vision: before him. 
self speedily, however, and glancing up at the 
picture before which they stood, asked “* How 
does the world look to you after your long 
absence ?”’ Pennie seemed to forget that she 
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was to wave her hand menacingly if she was 
accosted, and falling into the spirit of the 
thing answered, 

‘ Everything looks very natural about the 
house, except — pardon me — yourself.” 

am too modern am I Well to tell 
the truth, I do feel a little bit out of place 
here, myself.” Then, insinuatingly, “I am 
ashamed to say that I have forgotten your 
name, faniiliar as I am with all my _ great- 
aunts and grandmothers.” 

“Ah!” she said demurely, shaking her 
head in horror, ‘‘the present generation Is 
very heedless of the past. My names in- 
scribed on the family tree where all may see 

‘“T shall certainly. refresh my. mind,” he 
said, disappointed, ‘‘ though I don't like to 
wait so long before knowing how to address 
you.” 

“Tt is of no consequence, ” 
realize that it was time to retreat, — “‘ for you 


— beginning to 


will never see me again.” 

With that she started down the stairs, but 
he not willing to end the play here followed. 
‘Surely you will need some. refreshment 
after your long fast. I know Miss Penning 
ton would be delighted to receive her distin- 
guished ancestress at breakfast.” 

An irrepressible laugh broke from Pennie’s 
lips at this assertion, but she only looked back 
at him with a shake of the head, and: disap- 
peared behind an unfeeling door. 

As the young man sipped his. fragrant 
coffee soon after, he remarked in a conver- 
sational way to his hostess, ‘* Miss Penning- 
ton, have you. not a sister? I have always 
heard of the A7zsses Pennington.” 

Miss Matilda’s lips compressed in a man- 
ner very unpromising toa searcher after 
family history. ‘* My father had two daugh- 
ters,” she answered stiftly. 

“And one died 2?” he persevered. 

There was a pause. The gentleman looked 
furtively at the lady seated at the head of the 
table and decided to risk one more question. 

‘Ts your sister very much younger than 
yourself 

‘Miss Penelope Pennington is two years, 
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one month, and six days younger than my- 
self.” This in atone that would have quelled 
the most pertinacious inquirer. 

The young-man immediately dropped the 
subject so evidently unpleasant to his host- 
ess, and turned the conversation in another 
direction, whereupon Miss Pennington be- 
came most affable. 

By and-by he thought it safe to say, 
met a young lady in the hall — ” 

He got no farther, for Miss Matilda inter- 
rupted himin a tone of dismay, ‘ Dear me! 
it’s Wednesday.’ 

“ Just what s#e said,” was his mental com- 
ment. Aloud he said nathing, only looked 
at her with svmpathetic interrogative, amticl- 
pating now the explanation he so much de- 
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sired. 

Miss Pennington hesitated ; she had not 
yet decided just how much of the family feud 
she would disclose to this kinsman who had 
sO unexpectedly descended upon her. She 
really wanted time for reflection ; hence her 
short answer heretofore. 

l‘or the first time in her life she had acted 
on impulse. The two weeks that passed so 
quickly on the other side of the house, to her 
had seemed interminable. Her solitary life 
had satisfied her, knowing that Penelope also 
lived alone ; but when her sister brought into 
the house a young girl whom she appeared 
to find so companionable, (Miss Matilda had 
seen them more than once walking In the 
garden, the girl laughing and talking, and 
Penelope actually smiling back,) her feeling 
of displeasure was so aggravated that she felt 
she must do something to punish her sister. 
The sounds ot reading, of singing, or of talk- 
ing which she caught in passing through the 
hall annoyed her exceedingly. How dared 
Penelope, the author of their trouble, to be 
enjoying herself ? 

She was. indulging in. such thoughts the 
afternoon betore, when a card was brought 
to her, ‘S Richard Whately Pennington,” she 
read. --‘* What can the Major's. son want of 
me ?.” 

A slight color rose in her cheeks. She was 
evidently somewhat agitated. for she forgot to 
have Baker announce her ; so when she en- 
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tered the parlor the stranger was standing be- 
fore the window looking down the street, 
his back to her. She coughed slightly, and 
the young man turned quickly to meet a state- 
ly reception from Miss Pennington, now thor- 
oughly herself again. His bow was all that 
could be desired, she noticed, and when after 
the preliminary civilties she invited him to be 
seated, it was very graciously, — his appear- 
ance pleased her. 

“* IT called, Miss Pennington, on a matter of 
business very important to myself,” he began 
frankly. 
ing your seclusion.” 


‘This is my only excuse for invad- 


* Major Pennington’s son need not apolo- 
gizeé for his presence in this house. I knew 
your father years ayo, and for his sake you 
are welcome.” 

“Thank you, madame,” — marveling great- 
ly at this pleasant reception from one of the 
**Gorgons,” as Our two sisters -were known 
among some of the remote branches, — ‘‘and 
will you continue your kindness by giving me 
all the information you can about my father’s 
half-uncle George Pennington? I will tell 
you that if he left no direct heirs I shall come 
into a property which is going to be very val- 
uable one of these days.” 

‘Ah, indeed! Then it will give me great 
pleasure to assist you to a realization of your 
hopes. I will look through the family rec- 
ords, for though I might feel confidence in 
my Own remembrance of the past, your law- 
yers might prefer documentary evidence.” 

If the young man had only known it, Miss 
Pennington had never before been quite so 
Long ago she had 
almost persuaded herself that it. would not 
seriously lower her dignity to marry the-father 


gracious to any one. 


of this young man. Even if she had never 
regretted her decision, it is not surprising that 
the sight of this son, so marvelously like his 
handsome father, caused a tender feeling to 
steal into her heart, which evinced itself. by 
an invitation to the young man to transfer 
his baggave from the village inn to her house. 

He at first demurred, really not being de- 
sirous of so restricting his liberty ; but when 
he found that Miss Pennington’s family 


pride would suffer if a scion of the name 
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should sleep at the public house, he politely 
yielded. 

It cannot be claimed that tender memories 
had alone been sufficient to lead Miss Ma- 
tilda to receive this stranger so hospitably. 
A vague idea that through him she might 
punish Penelope had been present inher 
mind as she gave her invitation. Just how 
it was to be managed she had not yet decided, 
and so it was that she desired titne to plan 
her course of action before her guest should 
discover that there was any one else in the 
house. Andnow had come this unfortunate 
encounter, ‘and he was looking into her face, 
awaiting the explanation of that absurd ex- 
clamation. She plunged in, determined. to 
give only bare facts at present. 

“Miss Penelope Pennington occupies the 
other side of the house, and there is no in- 
tercourse between us. ‘The young lady you 
met inthe hall is a distant connection of the 
family, who is visiting her. I should have 
explained to you last night that I do not use 
the front hall Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays; then this unpleasant experience 
would not have occurred.” 

Richard tried to say some words expressive 
of sympathy. He was rather at a loss as to 
what tactics he should follow, and so stum- 
bled about confusedly in his remarks. 

Miss Matilda 
course, I should never wish to use the front 


came to his relief. 


stair-case on my sister's days, lest I should 
meet her; but I see no reason on reflection 
why you should be debarred the privilege, 
provided you have no objection to meeting 
strangers.” 

Miss Matilda was already constructing a 
note in her mind, which should. carry con- 
sternation Into Penelope’s camp. She was 
really going beyond her rights, but she knew 
that Penelope would. be too proud to admit 
that the presence of a young man in the 
house gave her any uneasiness. 

A little later, Miss Penelope was reading : 
Miss Pennington would prefer to give her 
vuest the constant use of the front hall, if it 
will not annoy Miss Penelope Pennington. 
Miss Penelope. Pennington will please con- 
sult her feelings alone in the matter.” 
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Wrath and dismay filled the reader’s mind, 
and she broke forth : ‘‘ Unprincipled, is the 
only word which will express Matilda Pen- 
nington’s course at this juncture!” ‘Then 
turning tragically to Pennie — ‘t Does she de- 
sire to drive you from under this roof ?”’ 

‘Don't be distressed for me, Cousin Pen- 
elope. I can easily avoid the gentleman, 
and I don't suppose he would ever remember 
which day was which, even if he were 
told.” 

“Very likely his intellect would -not be 
equal to such an undertaking,” — the. sar- 
casm was intense in Miss Pennington’s voice, 
—‘ but itis my sister’s want of principle that 
is so painful to my. feelings. Let it pass, 
however ; she shall never know how deeply 

he has disturbed me.” | 

She took up her pen; then a sudden 
thought made her turn again to her name- 
sake. ‘If you should be so unfortunate as to 
meet this young man, I think you will know 
how to bear yourself in a manner befitting — 
but my dear, how flushed your cheeks are ; 
you are not feverish, are you 2?” 

“(), no indeed, dear Cousin Penelope, my 
face is always burning, and it is so disagree- 
able,” answered Pennie, with a dreadful feel- 
ing of wrong-doing. 7 

Miss Penelope’s thoughts were for a mo- 
ment diverted from their serious channel. 
“ Well,’ she said complacently, “it 1s a fam- 
ily characteristic. I remember. my father’s 
sister telling how, when Iady Wilhelmina was 
presented at Court, her Sovereign graciously 
said to her, ‘‘ We should know you a. Pen- 
nington, Madame, by the heraldry of your 
cheek.” 

She fell into a reverie on past grandeur ; 
but Pennie —— who had made up her mind to 
confess — brought her back to the present 
most unexpectedly by saying, ‘tI met the 
ventleman in the hall this. morning.” 

“ Already !” gasped Miss Penelope — then 
severely, “ I cannot understand how a gentle- 
man and a Pennington —- for he 1s a Pen- 
nington — can be willing to so intrude.” 

‘“ But he is n’t to blame!” 

‘“No, no, probably not. I can hardly 
believe that a son of Major Pennington ” 
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(Miss Penelope did not say how she had dis- 
covered this) ‘f would so fail in good breed- 
ing.” 

She turned again to her desk, and in a 
few moments dispatched her reply to the 
other side of the house : 

“The movements of Miss Pennington’s 
guest are not of the slightest moment to Miss 
Penelope Pennington.” 

“So Richard came and went through the 
hall at his own pleasure, and he alone knew 
why so many daily trips were necessary. 

It was the last night of Pennie’s stay at 
Topsham, and a moonbeam straying into the 
vine covered arbor dascovered there a maiden 
seated by the little table, her hands clasped 
in her lap, her eyes on the ground, a dejected 


droop to her whole figure. 


Some one paused before the entrance and 
exclaimed anxiously, ‘‘ What has happened 2?” 

Pennie raised her head with a start of sur- 
prise. ‘‘ You?” she said tragically. 

“Yes. Why not?” 

A pale, remorseful face was turned toward 
him. ‘QO, Mr. Pennington, it’s wrong, 
absolutely wrong for us to meet in the way 
we have !”’ 

How can you regulate chance, Miss 
Rathbone ?”’ he interrupted laughingly, much 
relieved that nothing worse than this was 
troubling her. 

“Chance! Of course it’s not chance, and 
I don’t know what I have been thinking 
about to allow it! How I have deceived Miss 
Penelope. I despise myself!” 

‘But you are not bound by this feud,” 
he expostulated. 

“T)on’t say that again,” she cried impa- 
tiently. ‘I’ve listened to it too many times 
already. Wasn’t I bound as Miss Penelope’s 
guest not to do anything she would not like ? 
My senses have returned rather late, but at 
least I can tell her everything before I. go, 
though she will never want to see me again.” 

‘(it isn’t so bad asthat! Sheisso fond 
of you, she ’ll forgive you at once.” 

‘Indeed she won't ; she will be dreadfully 
shocked and disappointed inme. But even 
if she should, I can never forgive myself. I 
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shall always hate to think of this visit” — 
mournfully —- ‘“fand it began so well.” 

Richard hardly knew what to make of this 
outburst, and grew grave himself. After a 
moment's hesitation he said slowly: 

“Then you are sorry you ever met me?” 

“No, I don't say that,” she answered 
truthfully ; but I don’t see how I could have 
enjoyed what was so underhanded.” 

This did not seem. to afilict the young 
man: on the contrary he looked very much 
pleased. 

‘Thank you for saying that ; it gives ine 
a little hope.” 

‘©Of what ?” she asked abstractedly. 

* Hope that you have grown to like me a 
little, Penelope. I care more for that than 
for anything else in the world.” 

Pennie started from her seat, her face 
crimsoning with sudden and overwhelming 
consciousness. He came nearer. 

“Pon’t say anything yet; let me make 
my confession. You could not help meet- 
ing me, there is not the slightest reason for 
you to reproach yourself. I could see that 
I distressed you by appearing so often, and I 
ought to have kept away; but you sce -l 
could n't help making as many ‘chances’ as 
possible, because — ” 

“Don’t, don’t say any more. — I must go.” 

“No!” he said authoritatively, and stand- 
ing in front of her. ‘* You must let me fin- 
ish now. I did not mean to say anything 
yet — but I can tt bear to see you so unhap- 
py Over my sins. Won't you forgive me? 
For I love you with my whoie heart.” 

He paused, but no response came. “This 
outcome of her self-accusations was so totally 
unexpected it deprived Pennie of all power 
of speech for the moment. She sank back 
into her chair and strove to revain her men- 
Suddenly she broke forth de- 
“QO, don’t vou see how much 


tal balance. 
spairingly. 
worse this makes it all!” 

“No, I don't,” he answered bluntly, startled 
by this unpromising remark. That 4s; 
unless you are going to tell me that you 
don't care anything about me.” 

“T wish [ could!” burst impulsively from 


the girl’s lips. 
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“Pennie !’’ cried Richard starting forward 
with outstretched hands. 

“No, no!” — waving back — “‘ that 
was not what I meant to say.” 

“ How can you be so tantalizing !” | 

“ But really ’ — she hesitated, then began 
again. ‘You have only known metwo wecks, 
and we ’ve quarreled most of the time at that. 
So how can I believe what you say ?” 

“What if I should tell you that I[ fell in 
love with you that first day on the stairs ? ” 

“Then I should that. you are jok- 
ing,” 

“Joking! 
and repeat that ?” 

Evidently she did not wish to try, and. he 
said appealingly, ‘Don’t put me off. any 


Can you look me in the face 


longer.” 

‘“T don’t know what to say,” she said seri- 
ously. ‘It’s so sudden.” 

© QO, realize that. All I ask you-to say 
now 1s that you like don’t you?” per- 
suasively. 

“Ves,” she said at last, not looking at 
him, little.” 

This did not seem to satisfy her lover so 
fully as he expected... Ah, can’t go a 
little further and say that you /vze me.” 

“Well, — with a lovely blush and lifting 


her eyes to his just for an tnstant — ‘* per- 
haps I do.” 

Then without giving him time to reply, she 
stepped out into the moonlight. 

And this was the sight that met Miss Pen-- 
nington’s startled eyes a moment later: her 
recreant guest standing in front of the arbor 
and with him a white-robed girlish figure, 
whose hands were tightly ciasped in his. 

Miss Pengjngton, rendered watchful by 
previous observations, had not failed to see 
His 
ready acceptance of an invitation to prolong 
his visit a little, even after the papers that 
assured nis cause were In his possession, had 
set her to thinking. Her scheme of disturb- 
ing Penelope had been thoroughly success- 
ful, but she now began to realize that there 
was some influence in the air which she did 
not understand, and that her control of the 
situation was perhaps not quite so secure as 
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she had imagined This uncomfortable sus- 
picion gave her such uneasiness that on this 
evening she felt it her duty to ascertain 
Richard’s whereabouts, after some time had 
elapsed with no sign of his return from ‘‘a 
smoke.” 

She accordingly stepped out from the low 
window, her head erect, stately disapproval 
in every movement. As she turned the cor- 
ner of the house, the shock she received was 
overwhelming, and trembling in every limb 
she paused behind a tree to await develop- 
ments. 
What was it she heard ? “ My sweetheart !” 
in fervent tones from her guest; and then 
from her sister’s guest, ‘*‘ I suppose a_great- 
great-grand-mother ought to care for her 
grandson.” 

This was somewhat unintelligible to the 
third person present, but the next remark was 
not. ‘Fhe girl went on with an acutal laugh. 

“ Whata dreadful creature Miss Penning- 
ton would think me if she could see us 
now.” 

“You're very right !”’ was on that lady's 
lips, but she remembered just in time that 
she was not included in the conversation. 
She glanced about in alarm, fearing that she 
had really given utterance to her thought, 
and almost sank to the ground on beholding 
the form of her sister stationed behind another 
tree just Opposite her. 

The recognition was mutual and equally 
unpleasant. - Miss Penelope, however, was 
sustained by the knowledge that it was Aer 
garden day, and drew herself up, every fold 
of her voluminous gown rustling with hostil- 
ity, while the horrified and bewildered expres- 
sion of her face changed to so haughty a 
look, that any one but a Pennington would 
have been crushed immediately. But Miss 
Matilda was equal to it- she had not. the 
slightest intention of retreating — and 
turned the gaze with as much stony severity 


as if Penelope were the trespasser instead 


of herself... So they stood till a remark from 


the foreground broke the spell, when both 
bent eagerly forward to listen; love-making 
was too new a sight to be neglected by either. 

Richard was saying, 


‘Tell me now that 
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you forgive me for so disturbing your peace 
of mind.” 

“No,” responded Pennie, * I don’t think I 
can do that till after I have confessed to Miss 
Penelope. O, how I dreadit! Just think, 
neither of them has the slightest suspicion !” 

Involuntarily the listeners glanced at each 
other, and — yes, both were smiling! They 
immediately turned away in confusion. 

1) on’t think of them just now,” was Rich- 
ard's answer, * but tell me” 

“T ve told you too much already,” declared 
Pennie. “Do you know what may happen at 
any moment ? ” 

“Yes, this,” said her lover, audaciously 
taking his first kiss. 

Pennie’s exclamation at this reply to her 
question covered an insuppressible groan 
from Miss Penelope, who, with eyes dilated 
with the most Intense astonishment, was gaz- 
ing so fixedly at the pair before her that it 
seemed as if they must become conscious 
of her presence. She took one step forward, 
then looked waveringly by at Miss Matilda, 
who though pale with horror, quelled her 
sister’s impulse to interfere with a decided 
shake of the head: she had no desire to be 
discovered. | 

The conversation became a little indis- 
tinct for the moment, but later Pennie was 
heard to say, “I love Miss Penelope, I do 
indeed, and now she will despise me. How 
can. I ever:tell her! ” 

“It’s my place to do that, said her lover 
decidedly. ready to shoulder the 
blame, every bit of it.” Then with sudden 
inspiration, ‘**’The sooner it’s over with the 
better, | think, don’t you? Supposing you 
take me to her now.” 

The ambuscade began to grow uneasy. 
*(), no,” faltered Pennie: then after a mo- 
ment’s reflectlon—‘' Yes, it Is the best way,” 
and she started forward, all her color gone 
on the instant. 

‘Not just yet,” said Richard. *‘ We shan’ 
be alone again for a long time, and before 
you go won't you of your own accord tell me 
that you do really love me, and that nothing 
on this earth shall eVer part us ?” 

His voice was so full of feeling that Pen- 
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nie, after one glance into his earnest eyes, 
held out her hand, saying simply while her 
voice quivered, ‘‘I do love you, and shall 
never, never change.” j 

Miss Pennington here could not -restrain 
another look at Penelope, who, her Penning- 
ton stiffness entirely melted, was openly wip- 
ing her eyes. Miss Matilda to her great sur- 
prise found her own growing dim. It was ev1- 
dently time to retreat, and turning she 
started for the house. 

Miss Penelope, without realizing in her 
agitation what she was doing, followed after 
around the house and into the hall. There 
they both stopped and looked at each other 
avain, Miss Penelope being so thoroughly 
upset that she exclaimed helplessly, “ What 
can be done !’ 

Then remembering herself, she tried to 
stiffen. beg your pardon, this — ah 
these young people made me forget —” and 
she turned toward her own room. 

“What perhaps it were better to forget 
altogether,’ said Miss Matilda, almost as 
much to her own surprise as to her sister’s. 

Penelope turned — I hear aright ?” 

do.” 
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‘* Matilda, I apologize for my intemperate 
speech.” 

‘Penelope, say no more. I too was to 
blame.” 

Miss Penelope clasped the hand held out 
to her; then moved by a resistless impulse 
she walked deliberately up-to the shrouded 
picture and uncovered the noble features 
of Sir William Pennington. That gentle- 
man gazed straight before him, apparently 
unmoved by the emotion of the two descend- 
ants who stood looking reverently into his 
face. After some mcments of contempla- 
tion, Miss Matilda said, 

“Penelope, I think he has not quite the 
Pennington hand.” 

“On reexamination,” returned Miss Pen- 
elope, ‘‘I am of the opinion that he has the 
Pennington hand. ” 

Solemnly the sisters exchanged the kiss of 
peace, and as the sound of approaching foot- 
steps caused them to turn toward the door, 
Miss Penelope said, 

“QO, Matilda, you will be such a support at 
this trying time.” 

With this expression of renewed allegiance, 
the Pennington Feud was at an end. 

Leigh Webster, 


INDIAN WAR. PAPERS. —X.—RESULTS OF THE PIUTE AND 
BANNOCK. WAR. 


Aut the Indians that had been connected 
with this war from the various. tribes, —— 
Umatillas, Piutes, Bannocks, Weisers; and 
Klamaths, were as far as possible gathered In 
as-prisoners. ‘he main portion of them after 
considerable correspondence with General 
McDowell were sent toCamp Harney. They 
came there particularly from Boise City and 
the Malheur reservation, and some fifty or 
more were brought up under escort from Fort 
Bidwell, Cal., to the same post. 

It appears also that many of the friendly 
Piutes, disturbed in all their usual operations 
and hindered by the war from gathering food, 
went to Fort McDermit entreatiny the garri- 


son for supplies, One band of the latter, 


viz., that of Leggins, made its way to Camp 
Harney, and was counted, perhaps improp- 
erly, among the prisoners of war. 

I never knew why Leggins and his band 
were joined to the prisoners. From _ infor- 
mation that was brought me, however, I came 
at the time to the conclusion that he played 
both ways, and. I believe that some of his 
people were among the hostiles. It is a fact 
whether we like it or not, that many promi- 
nent Indians. are very friendly after a war, 


and would have us believe that their sympa- 
thies had been with the whites all the while, 
when the reverse was actually the case. : 

I think myself that if all the facts were 
known, at the beginning of the Piute and 
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Bannock conflict nearly all the Piute In- 
dians, except old Winnemucca and _ his im- 
mediate tamily, sympathized with the Ban- 
nocks when they began the struggle. 

After the war, as for a time it was under 
advisement to send the Indians back to the 
Malheur agency, leggins said: ‘* Rhinehart 
is there yet, we ought not to go there while 
he is there, for we shall die with hunger. , We 
all know how we suffered while. we were 
there.” 

It is evident from this that he, Egan, and 
()ytes, were In full sympathy as to the cause 
of the outbreak of the Piutes, viz. , the pla- 
cing of Agent Rhinehart over them, and his 
manner of conducting the affairs of the 
agency. 

looking over a letter of the Department of 
the Interior of Oct. 24th, 1878, I notice that 
General McDowell recommended, first, that 
in conformity with the suggestion of the Gen- 
eral of the Army, from ten to fifteen of the 
leaders, those known to have been prominent 
in the recent hostilities, be sent to the In- 
dian Territory: second, that the remainder 
of those who the Malheur res- 
ervation, be sent to the Iemhi reservation ; 
and third, that -provision be made for 
the small bands under Winnemucca, Oche- 
ho, Natchez, and others who are off the 
Malheur 
and reservations 
breaking up the» Malheur reservation 
the post of Camp Harney.” 

The first and third propositions were ap- 
proved by the Hon. Carl Schurz, then Secre- 
tary, but he said of the second proposition, 
the information is not sufficient to enable 
him at present to form a definite opinion as 
to the capability and adapatability of the 
ILLemhi reservation for the accommodation of 
the remainder of Indians on the Malheur 
reservation ; and the future permanent loca- 
tion of these Indians will be hereafter deter- 


were on 


reservation, - by setting off small 
for them and 
and 


Se} arate 


mined.” 

The Indian prisoners, who were waiting 
In great anxiety to know what would be 
done with them, as I have said, had an inti- 
mation through Sarah Winnemucca, their 
interpreter, that they would go back to the 
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Malheur for the-winter. She says that she 
was told to goto Camp McDermit and bring 
all her people to Camp Harney; that she 
then made the journey in six days, and that 
it was due to this visit that Leggins and his 
band came to Harney. How instructions to 
this effect could ever have been issued I am 
unable to learn, but think that the officer 
temporarily commanding Camp Harney inter- 
preted his orders, which were ‘‘to. gather in 
all the prisoners,” as meaning that he should 
bring together all the Piutes that he could 
find. but fortunately for the peace of the 
camp, the subsequent recommendations of 
General Mcl)owell, which were not adopted 
at Washington, that they should all go to 
the Lemhi reservation, did not reach them. 

Correspondence with Washington created 
an unhappy delay. At last, on the 15th of 
November, Mr. E. A. Hoyt, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, recommended 
necessary orders to be issued to General 
Howard to select from the prisoners in his 
charge the ringleaders engaged in the recent 
hostilities, and hold them until such time as 
the necessary arrangements can be made for 
their permanent disposition, and to deliver all 
others who are known to have been engaged 
in hostilities to the United States Agent 
Wilbur of the Yakima agency.” 

Mr. Schurz, the Secretary, approved this 
paper the 21st of November, and the Gen- 
eral of the Army on the 27th of November, 
1878, started his instructions to General 
Howard to carry out the suggestion and rec- 
onmynendations of the Interior Department 


‘and conduct the prisoners intended for the 


Yakima agency under guard. 

The next day, the 28th of November, 
the substance of the orders was telegraphed 
to me at Vancouver Barracks... It was, as we 
have seen, to remove the Bannock and Piute 
prisoners then under guard at Fort Harney 
a distance of about three hundred and fifty 
miles to the Yakima reservation, or what is 
more frequently called the Simcoe agency. 
I was further instructed to select a few of the 
worst, and detain them at some post as pris- 
oners in confinement. 

In the region of Fort Harney the severe. 


> 
= 


f 
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winter had already set in, and in fact the en- 
tire route was through a cold, bleak and 
snowy country, and the prisoners would be 
obliged to cross the Columbia River and two 
ranges of mountains on the way. Before the 
receipt of the order there had been an un- 
accountable stampede among them at [ort 
Harney,and several had escaped. Great effort 
was made by the troops to overtake them 
and they were finally re-captured at places 
hundreds of miles away, —a part of them 
near Fort Bidwell, Cal., and the remainder 
nearthe Klamath agency. ‘Those retaken at 
Klamath were sent to me at Vancouver, and 
several besides, chosen at Fort Harney, were 
brought to the same place, and while waiting 
for their final disposition I had them kept at 
Vancouver Barracks, and there constantly 
employed at some garrison work which they 
were capable of performing. 
of these so-called ‘‘hard cases” managed to 
escape after a time, but the remainder staid 
with apparent willingness, behaved as_ well 
as men could, and labored diligently, doing 
whatever was required of them. I may. say 
here that in process of time they were finally 
sent, upon my recommendation, to their peo- 
ple at the Yakima agency. 

My report of the removal. of the main 
body of the prisoners is brief and reads as 
follows: 

“The removal of some six hundred. pris- 
oners, men, women and children, over the 
mountain roads in winter, from Harney. to 
Simcoe, was a difficult and trying operation, 
and very costly. Captain William H. Win- 
ters of the rst Calvary, who had charge of 
the work, exercised the greatest care. ~ By 
short marches and the use of abundant trans- 
portation, he sueceeded in taking them 
thtough, with an escort of two c mpanies of 
cavalry, with but small loss of life, two 
adults who were already ill and. three chil- 
dren perishing on the journey. 
the transfer to Avent Wilbur at Fort Simcoe 
February roth, 1879.” | 

| notice that Mrs. Hopkins (Sarah Winne- 
mucca) gives in her book quite a detailed ac- 
count of this removal, and regards it from 


beginning to end as a great outrage, indicat 


‘Two or three 
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ing heartlessness and inhumanity on the part 
of all concerned in causing it. “The pictures 


are graphic. When she first heard the news 


‘she says :— 


“Tt was justa little before Christmas, My 
people were given only one week to get 
ready in..' said:: “\Vhat! In this ‘cold 
winter, and in all. this snow, and my people 
have so many little children? Why, they 
willall die. Oh! what can the President be 
thinking about? Oh! tell me, what is he? 
Is he man, or beast? Yes, he must be a 
beast; if he has no feeling for my people, 
surely he ought to have some for the soldiers. 

No human being would do 
such a thing as that, send people across a 
fearful mountain in mid-winter.” 

She then g 
those who were regarded as the worst.. They 
were Oytes, Bannock Joe, and nine others. 
Poor Sarah had been sent down. to the In- 


Ives an account of. separating 


dian camp to select these men, and she did 
it by telling them that the commanding offi- 
cer wanted to see them, and then started, 
with Oytes ahead, to lead them to his office. 

“We had to go right by the guard-house. 
Just as we got near it the soldier on guard 
came out. and headed us off and took the 


‘men and put them inthe guard-house. After 


they were put in there the soldiers told) me 
to tell them they must not.try to get away, 
or they would-be. shot.” 

After this when the news came to the In- 

dian camp—- O, how sad they: were. Wo- 
men cried and blamed their husbands_ for 
zoing with the Bannocks;. but and 
his band were told they were not going with 
the prisoners .of war. 
“One afternoon Mattie and I were sent out 
to vet five women who got away during the 
hight ; an: Officer. was’ sent with: us...We 
were riding very fast,-and my sister. Mat- 
tie's horse jumped on one side and threw her 
off and hurt her. Phe blood ran out of her 
mouth and I thought she would die rizht 
off; but poor dear, she went on, for an-am- 
bulance was at our command.” 

It will be remembered that: Mattie, wife of 
lee Winnemucca, had accompanied us, aiding 
Sarah asa scout and interpreter during the 
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entire campaign. I never knew a better be- 
haved or more worthy young person. ‘This 
fall was the injury that finally) caused her 
death. At Jast the Indians were readi- 
ness for the severe trial. Citizens of the 
country who had wagons and teams were 
hired to use them in the transportation of the 
prisoners and all their belongings. As the 
escort and wagons, fifty in number, drew out, 
the column presented the appearance of one 
of our war trains with the intervals greater or 
less, according tothe strength of the team; the 
train covered at no time less than a mile of 
the wagon road. 

In thrée days careful Captain Winters had 
brought them. safely as far as Caton City, 
and then went into cam», Here he received 
a dispatch to send back for Leggins’s. band, 
which he had left behind at Fort Harney. 
Here too a brother of the old and much be- 
loved agent with his wife and children came 
to see the Indians. I think some of the words 
of Sarah Winnemucca truthfully portray the 
feelings of the Indians, who. certainly were 
hardly more than children themselves ; for 
example : 

“My people threwetheir arms around him 
and his wite crying, ‘QO, our father and 
mother, if you had staid with us we would 
not suffer this 1’ 

‘Poor Mrs. Parish could not stop her tears 
at seeing the people who once loved her, the 
children: whom ‘she had taught, — yes, the 
savage children who once called -her their 
white lily mother, the children who used to 
bring her wild flowers with happy faces, now 
ragged, no clothes whatever.” 

She rej resents them as beseeching these 
people, Mr. and Mrs. Parish, thus 
“Oh ! good father and mother, talk. for us ! 
Don’t let them take us away; take us back 
to.our home !.” 

The wagons were made as comfortable as 
possible and tents were there in plenty. Gen- 
erally they had wood enough for fires, but 
during the two days’ delay the cold was very 
severe and it snowed most of the time. Leg- 
gins and his people had now come up. By 
some carelessness: an old Indian. was left 


back in a wagon: probably the wagon had 
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met with some accident; in the morning it 
was found by the citizen owner, but the old 
Indian was frozen to death. ‘The citizen put 
his body out of the wagon into the snow. 
Sarah thought this ‘tthe most fearful thing I 
ever saw In my life.” 

Chief Lezgins was angry with her, holding 
her responsible for his detention. _ Her heart 
was nearly broken because neither Leggins 
nor Winnemucea would speak her. 
Here is another picture of that journey.. 

“We traveled all day. It snowed all day 
long. We camped, and that night a woman 
became a mother; and during the night the* 
baby died, and was put under the snow. The 
next morning the mother was put into the 
wagon; she was almost dead when we went 
Intorcamp. That night she to» was gone, 
and left on the roadside, her poor body not 
even covered with the snow.” 

During the five subsequent days in spite of 
all the care that could be exercised three 
more children perished with the cold. Sarah 
says mournfufly, *f All the time my poor little 
Mattie was dying little by little.” 

I remember to have gone up the Colum- 
bia and out on the Canon City road for 
several miles to meet Captain Winters and 
his command. 
they were going into camp, and, I thought 


I came upon them just as 


that no father could take more pains for the 
care and comfort of his children than did the 
noble captain. He had enough wagons and 
other conveniences, but he was not always 
able to procure good and sufficient wood for 
the fires, and the weather was bitterly cold. 
The soldiers were so well clad that they did 
not suffer much, but the Indians, particularly 
the women and children, after a summer of 
war were In a state of destitution. The army 
had no clothing except blankets to issue™ 
them. 

It was not lony after passing the Columbia 
before this stranve column reached the Ya- 
kima. plain and went into camp, perhaps 
twenty miles from the home of the agent. 
While they were there another Piute died. 
Sarah says: ** But O, thanks be to the good 
Father in the spirit land, he was buried as if 
he were a man.” 
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At the end of about ten or twelve days the 
Indians were transferred to the care of the 
venerable Indian agent, who has usually been 
called Father Wilbur.” Our friend Mrs. 
Hopkins had become so embittered by what 
she calls “the hardships of her people,” that 
she retained and exhibited a good deal. of 
this teeling towards the new friends that she 

lor example, she says: 

‘They did not come because they lov ed us, 
no, —~they 
they came 


or because they were Christians; 
were. just like all civilized people ; 
to take us up there {to the 7 because 
they were to be paid for it. 
“Vou know what kind of a shed you make 
It {the shed 


for your stock In winter time. 


for the people| was of that kind. ©, how 
we did suffer with cold! ‘There was no 
wood, and the snow was waist deep, and 


many died off just as cattle or horses do after 
traveling so long in the cold.” 

But I will not follow these Indians any 
farther. “They remained, the most of them, 
through one season, working @ery hard to 
clear up some new land and to make them- 
selves as comfortable as possible under the 
circumstances. They did not affiliate, how- 
ever, with the so-called civilized Indians ; 
they did not understand the taking of land in 
and they were always discontented 
from their 
white 


Severalty ; 
they .were 
country. Where an_ ordinary 
would have built him a cabin, fenced in and 
cultivated a piece of land, — forthe land was 
nch and productive, — the Indian made very 
little headway. When they worked together 
there was considerable progress, but nowhere 
The interpreters quarreled with the 
who doubtless did all he could, or all 
There 


because own 


man 


else. 

agent 
that he thought it his duty to do. 
was at that time a constant pressure behind 
him from Washington to make all Indians 


self-supporting, —to make them. work for 
food, for clothing, and other supplies. So 


we may not wonder that these people cried 
out even about this agent, ** Another Khine- 
hart ! don’t you see he is the same ?”’ 

And Sarah herself denounces not only the 
avent and otheremployeés but all the civilized 
Yakima reservation. Soon 
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after this trial near Fort Simcoe, Sarah came 
to me at Vancouver and I gave her letters to 
Washington, to allow her plead the cause of 
her people in person. 

Now in closing this chapter will not the 
friends of humanity say, ‘‘Are not the pic- 
tures that you have given us sad enough, and 
do they not show how cruel the whites have 
been to the Indians?” Yes, if we take only 
their point of view, but those who have fol- 
campaign from the beginning to 
the close will find no army officers cruel 
toward the Indians. The Indians first be- 
lieved one of their old tooats, who told them 
that there was to be a resurrection of Indians, 

that that time had now come. The Piutes 
took advantage of a grievance ; viz, the relief 
of a good agent and the putting in of one’ 
whom they claimed to be bad. They ap- 
pealed to arms and believed for a time that 
they were strong enough when.all combined 
to defeat the white troops and destroy all the 
white people in their region of country... The 
various tribes sit- 


lowed this 


combination ran through 
uated hundreds of miles apart. 

The outbreak was met promptly by the 
troops.. The Indians were defeated in battle, 
broken up into small parties, pursued relent- 
lessly untilcaptured or driven far beyond the 
field of operations. he prisoners were gath- 
ered together at Fort Harney and Vancouver 
Barracks, and the whole case at once sub- 
mitted to the War Department for instruc- 
tions. After careful consideration it was 
determined to send these prisoners. to the 
Yakima reservation civilization had 
already made great progress, and where there 
was abundance of the best soil for their cul- 


where 


tivation. 

They. were ordered to be transported, 
clothed as well as the army could do it, and 
fed. It would have been simply to reward 
misconduct to have given back to them the 
reservation. which they forfeited when they 
went to war. 

Any hardships that occurred were merely 
incidental to the circumstances. © Fort Har- 
ney, in the midst of the-mountains, was not 
prepared to keep them through the winter, 
and it appeared necessary to the authorities 


to send them at once. Extraordinary ex- 
pense was incurred for their protection and 
comfort. The extreme destitution of the 
women and children was due to the rigors of 
war, — a war which every soldier would if in 
his power gladly have prevented. I believe 
that the Piutes, had they heartily accepted 
the situation at Yakima, cultivated their 
lands, built houses and fences, and remained 
there as the Simcoe Indians have done, 
would have been prosperous and happy to- 
day. But perhaps in the nature of things, 
as it would first require a revolution in the 
hearts of these people to bring it about, such 
desirable results could not be expected. Per- 
mit me $0 close this account and this series 
of papers on the Piute and Bannock War 
with a copy of a letter that I gave Sarah 
Winnemucca on her departure for Washing- 
ton. 
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VANCOUVER BARRACKS, WASH. TER., 
November 7, 1879. 
Zo General Whittlesey, 
Indian Commissioner's Rooms, 
Washington, D. C.: 

DEAR GENEKAL: — Please Go what you can to assist 
Sarah Winnemucca to have a fair interview with Mr, 
Stickney, and also with the Commisisoner of Indian 
Affairs, should her peoplesend herto Washington. She 
was of the greatest assistance to us during the cam- 
paign of 1878, and has since been working hard for 
her people. They are on the Yakima Reservation 
partly, — partly on the Warm Spring Keservation, 
and the remainder in Nevada, near kort McDermit. 

Sarah isgoing now to see the chief, her father, and 
then may go on to Washington with some proposi- 
tions. Mr. Wilbur, the Yakima. Indian | Agent, 
thinks Sarah is now a Christian, and wishes me to as- 
sist her to prosecute her journey to Nevada, which I 
have gladly done. Of course she knows but little of 
city life, and your advice and kindness will be inval- 

Very truly yours, 

O. Howarb, 
Brig. U. S. A., Columbia Dep't. 


O. O. Howard. 


uxble to her. 


THE 


Now it is night. ‘Tree-surrounded, 
Mirrored is naught in the pool but the image of one faint star. 


Wrestling and groaning, the 


trees 


Clasp their strong arms round each other calling for help from afar. 


lost winds among them are wandering, 

Chiding, bewailing, entreating ; then rushing into the night, 
[dashing the leaves from the branches, 

Hurling the bat from his pathway, chasing the owl in-his flight. 


See, all have sunk into silence ! 


Hark, how the dry twigs are crackling: forth from. his lair comes a beast ; 
Dyown. by the pool he has bent him. 
Dances the star in its bosom, stirred by jaws red from the feast. 


Cooled is his fever. Majestic, 


Stalks he away thro’ the gloom. 


Silent yet all things that are, 


For it is night.  ‘Tree-surrounded, 
Mirrored is naught in the pool but the image of one faint star. 


A Den 1s. 
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STORY OF ‘THE PRINCESS. LOE. 


| THe story of Loe as here told is found- 
ed on certain facts connected with the sec- 
ond and last visit of Captain Cook, the dis- 
coverer of the Hawaiian Islands, to those 
shores. The adventures of [I.oe and~ her 
lover Kanui are a favorite theme with some 
of the old native story tellers, by one of 
whom the present writer was furnished with 
the outline of the following little romance. 
The manners and customs alluded to have 
for the most part tallen into disuse in these 
modern days, though there are those still liv- 
ing on the islands who remember when they 
were part of the everyday life of the people. 

The death of Captain Cook occurred, as 


near as can be ascertained, as described. 


The only liberty that has been taken with the 
history of that event is the bringing of it and 
the escape of Loe into the same period of 


time. | 


In the time of the great chief Ka-lani- 
opuu, who reigned over the tsland of Ha- 
wall, in the family of one of those who, be- 
cause they formed the princely body-guard 
of the king, were called his 
or “backbone,” there was born a daughter, 
whom they called Loe for a famous ances- 
tress of many generations before. 

When Loe had grown to young woman- 
hood she was very beautiful. She was tall and 
slender, and as fair as the inner bark of the 
Aau tree, from which ts made the delicate 
white fafa or bark cloth. Her cheeks were 
soft and blushing asthe morning light on the 
snows Of lofty Mauna Kea. Her lips were as 
red and moist as the tender fleshy petals of 
bruised ¢/zma flowers. teeth were as 
white as the milky kernel of the cocoanut. 
Her eyes were bright and sparkling as those 
of the keen-sighted duck called sefva. Her 
hands and feet, which her old nurse tended 
most carefully, were small and plump, indi- 
cating her high rank. Her shoulders sloped 
as gracefully as the edge of a cocoanut-leaf 


fan, and her limbs were round and dimpled 
as the body of the fish called muku-mot. 
From early childhood Loe had been: be: 
trothed to Kanui, a distant relative, the son 
of a chief of equal rank with her father ; and 
these two had grown up together, loving each 
other dearly, and happy in the thought that 
one day they would be united to each other. 
Kanui was one of the most accomplished 
young men of the day. He was skilled in 
the art of sliding down steep, grassy slopes 
on slender sleds, rolling. the’ smooth 
disc of the maka stone, in the style of 
boxing called moko-moko, and in many other 
athletic games. He was, too, one of. the 
most expert riders on the fafpa-hee-nalu, or 
surf-board. I.oe was also very skillful in this 
pastime, and many a time had they raced to- 
gether on the same wave, and after landing, 
In returning to the breakers [oe would ride 


on her board, Kanul swimming and guiding . 


it and his own out to sea again. 

Nor was Kanui ignorant of other gentler 
arts, being a proficient.in the use of the nose- 
flute, the Aano-thu, and the simple stringed 
instruments, the wkeke and 

When the young people would form parties 
to ramble in the forests together, Kanu was 
always the most active in gathering the marlz, 

-the odorous-leaved smilax of the islands, 

—the delicate fera fronds used in making 
wreaths, the spice-scented aza-puhi, and the 
crimson blossoms of the of#za tree. He 
would climb the tallest trees for the flowers 
of clambering vines, or steep cliffs for the 
rare ?wa-de'a, the maiden-hair fern of Hawait. 
With these they would weave lovely Zezs, or 
garlands, for the young girls, amongst whom 
lLoe was the gayest and the most beautiful. 

And now the time was close at hand when, 
at the next great apy, or sacred feast, Kanu 
and I.oe would be united with all due so- 


lemnity by the great £afuna, or priest of the 


king, —- when a wonderful thing happened ! 
A small floating island, whose. trees 


@° 
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dropped and renewed their strange foliage 
daily, entered Kealakeakua Bay, on whose 
shores was the village where the young be- 
trothed pair lived. ‘This curious thing was 
crowded with strange beings with thin white 
faces. ‘They had loose skins, (their clothing,) 
like those of the snake-gods of the natives’ 
mythological ancestors.. ‘Their. language 
sounded harsh and strange to the Hawaiians, 
and at times they blew fire and. smoke from 
their mouths ! 

To the simple-minded natives it was clear 
that this was the magic Aane-huna-moku, or 
three-cornered raft, bringing back their be- 
loved or as he 
was commonly called, who their legends said 
had set sail many centuries before on his tri- 
angular raft in search of other lands, telling 
his people that he would return as a god. 
Now they,» believed he had come back, and 
he was received with divine honors. 
“Phe venerable. King Ka-lani-opuu, sur- 
rounded by his highest chiefs and priests, had 
taken tribute to one he acknowledged to be 
greater than himself. The best to eat, to 
drink, and to wear, had been given with will- 
ing hands, and upon the shoulders of the 
great Lono himself (Captain Cook) had been 
placed one of the sacred —almost priceless 

-feather cloaks only worn by Hawanan 
kings, Nothing was considered too good to 
be offered to those who they thought were 
the deified spirits of former chiefs and kings 
revisiting, Hawai as a special favor, and to 
keep the word of the preat 

Not only did the white strangers take the 
offerings of food and ornaments. that were 
made to them, but they also demanded that 
wives should be given them from: the fairest 
of the women of the land. Chéerfully were 
their requests acceded to, the simple natives 
considering it a high honor that their daugh- 
ters should be atthianced to the demi-gods of 
the floating island. 

Amongst those chosen by the visitors was 
Loe. But though the one who had asked 
that she might be given to him was evidently 


high in authority amongst the strangers, yet 
heard with terror and. aversion of. his 
preference, and begged and prayed that she 


might not be sent away from her friends and 
kindred. 

Kanul, too, protested, He could not bear 
that his lovely Loe should be given to an- 
other, be he human or divine. But the com- 
mand of the king had gone forth and his 
words could not be allowed to ‘* drop on the 
grass,” and her father, too, was determined 
that she should be given to this stranger 
whom he looked upon as a demi-god. And 
so the day was fixed when she should. go 
with the one she hated «and feared to the 
floating island. 

Krom the time when this was determined 
upon, the young girl was tabu; — that is, set 
apart, sacred, not to. be approached (her 
mother being dead) by any one but her nurse 
and a few of her girl playmates. A small 
hut was arranged for her use, and_ before it 
was set by the great priest the mystic white 
flag that warned the people that all within 
and about the hut was “forbidden” to all 
but the few mentioned. 

When Loe found herself alone with her 
nurse, she gave way to her grief, lamenting 
her fate in the poetic language of her peo- 
ple: | 
‘Alas, my friend ! my love and are parted ! 

‘* Tam torn from him as the vearl shell is torn from 
the rock where it has grow n. 
stretch. out my arms to him as. tendrils 


of the conzvoe/zulus reach out to chng to the tree ; 


‘*'But, ah ! [ cannot reach nor clasp him! 


= My embrace meets but the dark, cold air! 
‘*T feel no-more his tender, eager touch ; 
‘* T hear no more his low, loving voice ; 


“Ah me !.no more am I only thine, Nanuwi 


The old nurse tried to soothe the grief of 
the young girl. She hated and feared the 
white strangers, for they had taken her only 
daughter from her, and she had sickened 
and died on the floating island, and now the 
bereaved mother felt that she could not see 
Loe too meet with such a fate. So while 
she knelt by her foster-child and caressed 
her fondly, she whispered : 

‘Tet not I.oe despair. If she be brave 
she need not go to the floating tsland. 
Hush!” she added as Loe started at her 
words, “lie still while I /omz your weary 
limbs,” (that is press and knead the tired mus- 
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cles, an ancient Hawalian practice, some- 
thing like the modern “ massage ” treatment). 
“T will tell you what you must do if you 


would be Kanuts bride. Often when we 


have been bathing, or gathering the crisp. 


green /imu off the big black rocks in the bay 
have I praised you for your skill in swimming 
and diving. I never thought, when I taught 
you to dart through the water like the swift 
albicore, or plunge beneath the wave like the 
diver-bird, that you would haye to do both 
as you must — to what 1s 
worse than death to you, and from which I 
alone can save you.” 

Loe listened with trembling eagerness to 
all the old woman had to tell her of her plan, 
and when she had finished did not hesitate, 
but gladly undertook to do all she was told. 

The next day was passed In preparations 
for her approaching departure to the floating 
island. Being somewhat encouraged by the 
hope of escape her nurse’s plan had awak- 


now 


escape 


ened, I.oe was able to meet her young friends 
with more cheerfulness than before. 

At an early hour she was called to the en- 
trance of her hut to see her father. The 
strict tabu did not permit even him to ven- 
ture within the space guarded by the white 
flag, but from a little distance he looked at 
his child and was gratified at her apparent 
reconciliation to her fate. As became his 
rank he was accompanied by an attendant, 
who at the sight of the young princess 
crouched on the ground and burst into a 
sonorous meé/e, Or song, In her praise. 

** Fair istthe daughter of the great. 77e7-fau-moo of 
our king. 

** Sweet is she as the wild rose. blooming on the high- 
lands of Wai-mea, 

**(sreat shall the name of Loe be in the songs of the 


land. 
“She has snared the heart of the white god with her 
flowing locks, 
‘As the god Maui snared the sun in his net on the 
mountain. Hale-a-ka-la, 
** She ghall be the mother of demi-gods, 
** Her sons shall govern Hawair-nei !” 
Loe’s nurse, while the visitors were pres- 
ent, echoed the praises of her visitors ; but 
as soon as she was alone with her again, she 


told her she had seen Kanul, and-had _ in- 
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strueted him in the part he was to play to 
secure the escape of his young bride. 

Soon after, Loe’s girl companions met in 
the hut and then sought with her a favorite 
pool of clear water near the beach to bathe. 

They then returned to the hut and 
amused themselves in decorating her and the 
little thatched hut with garlands of brilliant 
Upon the floor were spread soft 
the long 


flowers. 
golden-hued mats braided from 
narrow leaves of the pandanus. Filmy, snow- 
white apa was draped about the entrance 
and along the sides of the little hut until it 
was transformed into a dainty bower, cool, 
fragrant, and musical withthe songs of the 
light-hearted girls. 

Then the grand old king sent to them 
choice food, prepared for himself, and of this 
the merry maidens made a feast. ‘There was 
the delicately flavored ama-ama and mot, — 
choicest of all fish, — wrapped in the glossy 
leaves of the £7 plant. With this came the 
crisply broiled tentacles of the Ace, or squid, 
and roasted sea-urchins, which the natives 
esteem such delicacies. In highly polished 
bowls of dark red wood, and in others made 
of plates of tortoise-shell, was served to them 
the rich pink-hued foz, made from the 4£a/o- 
alii, or chief’s favo, Mixed with this in a sort 
of pudding was the grated meat of young, 
sweet In other dishes of hard 
wood were piles of efaes, or shrimps, embed- 


cocoanuts. 
ded in edible sea-weed. ‘To give zest to the 
food there were small shells filled with crys- 
tals of clear rock salt and the spicy roasted 
kernels of the &w-Auz or candlenut tree. ‘There 
were bunches of golden bananas, and _ piles 
of juicy, crimson /ehua apples, tart, fragrant 
liu-li-koas and guavas, besides other things 
that by special permission of the sahuna-a- 
na-na (the priest of prayer) the young girls 
were allowed to enjoy on this occasion, 
though ordinarily all the articles of food men- 


tioned were strictly tabu to females. 

While this feasting and 
which Loe unwillingly joined, was going on, 
Kanui, in furtherance of the plan of the 
nurse, and in accordance with the customs of 
his people in time of great grief, announced 
his. determination to withdraw himself to one 


merriment, in 
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of the many caves -in the mountain side, 
there to remain until his grief for the loss of 
his loved Loe had grown less violent. Now 
those caves were believed to be the haunts 
of evil spirits, and it was with great anxiety 
and fear that the friends of Kanu heard of 
his determination. But the father of Loe 
advised them to let the young man go. ‘“ If,” 
he said, ‘‘ he stays here he may in his mad- 
ness do something to the godlike strangers 
that will cause them to send their lightnings 
and their thunderbolts to destroy us. If, 
however, he is.away when Loe goes to the 
floating island, he can do no harm ; and soon 
he will get over his foolish rage and come 
back to his home in peace.” 

The priest too, wishing to avoid any out- 
break on the part of Kanul, assured his 
friends thatthe young man would be protected 
from all harm by the influence of the power- 
ful charm he would surround him with ; and 
so Kanul was allowed to go to the retreat he 
had chosen. His old mother told him she 
would leave food every day for him on a flat 
rock near the cave, —- hot daring to venture 
nearer for fear of the evil spirits, who would 
surely destroy a woman in spite of all the 
charms of the priest. 7 

The next day a boat from the floating 
island touched the shore and in it was the 
one Loe dreaded so much. He was met at 
the beach by a number of the chiefs, and 
soon after Loe’s father advanced leading his 
daughter by the hand. 

Slowly. the maiden moved forward, her 
head drooping upon her beautiful bosom, 
which was bathed by her fast falling tears. 
Assh e neared the boat a wild me/e was 
chanted by those who surrounded her, and 
amidst this song of congratulation and praise 
the subdued wail of herold nurse was scarcely 
heard. | 

When she had taken her seat in the stern 
of the boat rich gifts were placed at her feet. 
There were rolls of fine apa, lets, or neck- 
laces, wristlets and anklets of the minute 
yolden feathers of the o-o, (the emblems of 
chieftains’ blood,) and armlets of the polished 
jet-like shells of the Au-kuz nuts. There 
was placed so as to shade her head one of 


ian 


the aAil/ts, or feather plumes, which indi- 
cated her high rank, and then the boat left 
the strand. 

As it receded from the shore, and the 
sound of mingled rejoicing and wailing grew 
fainter, Loe, unmindful of the softly spoken 
words of the officer by;sher side, kept her 
gaze strained landward. ‘Through her tears 
she could see her people still waving their 
Aloha, their farewell to her. Beyond them 
was the group of thatched huts, half hid 
amongst cocoanut-palms, where her youth 
had been passed so happily. In the distance 
rose the majestic mountain, in whose forests 
she had so often roamed with Kanui. 

Sut soon a projecting point shut out these 
familiar sights and the boat sped on, — its 
course, to reach the anchorage of the vessel, 
— being close along the front of a flat stretch 
of black lava rock, against which the surf 
beat with a sullen roar. ‘To pass this the 
boat was steered for nearly a mile just out- 
side the breakers; and as it rose on the 
surface of a long swell, Loe sprang to her 
feet and at once — like a flash — plunged 
beneath the wave ! : 

A shout from the man who was steering, 
a short, quick command from the officer, 
and the boat was stopped in its course while 
the crew peered anxiously over the side. But 
the moment the boat lost its headway the 
smooth, rapidly moving swell carried it dan- 
gerously near the breakers, and it was only 
by immediately bending to the oars again 
and pulling vigorously seaward that it escaped 
being swamped — which on that 1ron-bound 
shore meant death to all the crew. 

The moment, however, they were out of 
immediate danger, all watched closely for 
some sign of the lost girl. But they watched 
in vain. Along the whole line of coast the 
swell was breaking in snowy foam on the 
hard black rocks. Nothing human. could 
live in that mad turmoil of water, and at 
length the officer gave the command to pull 
for the ship. 

Strict orders were given, too, that nothing 
should be said of the disappearance of Loe, 
who they were sure was drowned, and whose 
body would undoubtedly be devoured by the 
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sharks that thronged in the bay. As longas 
it was supposed by her friends that she was 
on the “‘ floating island,” they would rest con- 
tented, but if it was suspected by them that 
any harm had come to her, they would be 
revenged upon. the strangers even if they 
were demi-gods. 

But Loe was not drowned, nor eaten by 
the sharks. She had kept in mind the care- 
ful directions given her by her nurse, and 
chosen exactly the right time and place for 
her bold plunge. Asshe disappeared beneath 
the wave and swam still deeper down, she 
felt herself borne swiftly forward. In a mo- 
ment more she saw the black wall of lava 
before her —the next instant she 
would be crushed. 

But no, — swiftly the wave of water bore 
her on, and with the speed of light she was 
carried through a kind of tunnel, and the 
next instant rose to the surface to find her- 
self battling in a whirl of water as it spread 
itself over the floor of a low gloomy cave. 
Behind her came with a rush and roar an- 
other volume of water, and she had to exert 
all her address as a swimmer to reach that 
part of the sloping floor not yet deeply sub- 


rock 


merged. ‘Then, resting on a block of lava, 
and tosSing back her glossy: hair from her 
face, she looked about her. 

The cave—-a mere “ bubble” in the heavy 
basalt, formed when, countless ages. before, 
some great river of: molten lava had there 
reached the sea— was iiluminated only by the 
pale greenish light transmitted through the 
Incoming water. By it Loe could see that the 
arched roof of her strange shelter was but a 
litthe above her reach when she stood upright, 
and that it ran back like a tunnel, growing 
narrower and darker until its further recesses 
were lost In gloom, 

The entrance to the cave was directly oppo- 
site where she sat, and through this subma- 
rine Opening there poured every momenta 
heavy torrent of water. . Watching its inflow 
Loe soon saw, to her alarm, that each wave 
spread wider and wider over the floor of the 


cave. lhe tide, she then knew, must be ris- 
ing. Even now the rock on which she sat 


was being submerged, and a thrill of horror 
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seized her at the thought that perhaps the 
rising waters would ere long fill the whole 
cave. 

There was no hope of her being able to 
force her way out through the opening 
against the strong current ; and even if she 
could, she would be sure to be dashed to 
death against the jagged rocks outside. 

Her only hope, then, was to get as far back 
in the cave as possible, and as she proceeded 
to doso, she noticed that the floor of the tun- 
nel-like continuation sloped upward gradually, 
and might possibly rise to a level above that 
of the advancing tide. She was sure, too, 
that her nurse would not have directed her to 
seek refuge in this strange place had she not 
been confident that the young girl would be 


safe there: and what: animated and encour-_ 


aged her more than anything else was the 
belief she cherished that in some way or 
another her beloved Kanui would be the one 
to rescue her.’ 

~ Animated by these thoughts, the brave girl 
crept slowly further and further into the deep- 
ening gloom of. the narrowing tunnel. In 
doing so she disturbed many of the il-looking 
black crabs, —-the ‘‘rats ” of the sea, — which 
abound on that coast. ‘They are armed with 
heavy claws, and by their numbers and vora-. 
city are to be dreaded in such situations as 
this that Loe was placed in. As long as she 
kept moving she knew that the ugly creatures 
would rush frightened to their holes ; but did 
she sink down from fatigue and fright, or 
should sleep overpower her, she knew they 
would swarm in myriads about her and fairly 
devour her alive. 

She had armed herself with a piece of jag- 
ged lava, and. with it had now and _ then 
crushed one of the crabs, which had not dart- 
ed away as quickly as the rest. When she 
flung one of these behind her she saw as its 
mangled body sank in the shallow water that 
it was pounced upon by dozens of others, who 


fought over its torn carcass. Even as she 


looked she saw the long, whip-like arm ef a 
squid —or octopus— glide amongst the 


struggling crabs and clasp one in its folds and 
drag it down into the hole where the rest of 
the creature was hid. 
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Trembling with fear lest she should feel 
one of those cold, snake-like arms, furnished 
with a double row of suckers, wind itself 
about her limbs, she moved forward as rapid- 
ly as possible until she had reached a spot to 
which the water had not yet risen. Hereshe 
paused for a moment to rest ; but soon she 
knew by feeling the cold tide rippling about 
her feet, that she was not yet safe from its 
encroachment. The space she was in was 
very narrow, and more than once she had 
bruised her delicate limbs against the almost 
unseen rocks; but still she felt she must go on. 

Further and further Loe crept back into 
the dark, slimy tunnel, until just as she 
reached a point where there seemed _ hardly 
room for her to pass, the passage widened 
and grew higher. After a few more cautious 
steps she found that she could stand up- 
right, and the ground under her feet was not 
so rough, but seemed to be covered with a 
coarse sand which was quite dry. In the dim, 
unearthly hyght she could not see the walls 
of the cave, but she was satisfied that it was 
of considerable extent. 

But all about her it was so intensely dark 
that her heart was filled with a vague terror. 
The silence was only broken. by a _ hoarse, 
muttled.= roaring, which she knew must be 
caused by the surf breaking on the rocky 
barrier. outside, and long-drawn_ sighing 
sound as the water passed in and out of the 
entrance to the cave.. ‘There seemed to be 
no other opening besides that trom the sea, 
and she began to wonder how Kanut could 
find her there, and if he did, how they. were 
to escape. It was cold, too, in that deep 
-cavern. She wanted to call out in the faint 
hope that she might be heard, but terror,had 
made her dumb; and so she remained 
crouched upon the rough black sand almost 
overcome by despair. 

Suddenly, amidst the boom of the surf and 
the sighing of the Incoming swell, she heard 
a sound as of the rattling of loose stone. She 
listened intently, and again heard the pecu- 
har sound. With startled eyes she gazed in 
the direction whence it came, and fancied 
she saw a faint gleam of daylight at the back 
of the cavern, 


Trembling with fear and hope she rose to 
her feet and eagerly gazed and listened. 
The sound of loose rocks disturbed grew 
plainer, and the gleam of light stronger. She 
could half distinguish some moving object, 
and then the light was suddenly obscured. 

The next moment it shone out stronger, 
and in the luminous circle she could see a 
figure approaching. For a moment she stood 
paralyzed with fear; and then she heard her 
name pronounced in tones of the wildest joy, 
and felt the strong arms of Kanu clasp her 
as she sank on his heaving breast. 

‘“ Kanui!” she murmured as she clung to 
him fondly, “ Kanui— my own love! Is it 
indeed you ? have you come to me at last?” 
and the loving girl, forgetting everything save 
that she was safe in the arms of him she 
loved, shed tears of sweet relief, while he 
soothed her with tender words. 

When both were calmer he told her how 
her old nurse had revealed to him the exist- 
ence of an inland entrance to the cave, which 
had been in past generations the. place of 
hiding of the bones of the chiefs of Loe’s own 
family. In accordance with immemorial cus- 
tom the men of the nurse’s family had been 
the custodians of those remains, the secret of 
this resting place being transmitted from 
father to son,and known but to them. She, 
being the only child of her father, and the 
last living representative of -his family, had 
been entrusted with the secret of the two 
entrances to the long disused cave, and had 
kept inviolate this knowledge until now, when 
to save the honor, perhaps the life, of Loe — 
whom she worshiped-——and to have her 
revenge upon those who had taken away “er 
daughter, (and whom she, ike many others, 
had begun to suspect were more human than 
divine,) she had told l.oe how to gain entrance 
from the sea, and Kanui from the land. It was 
to a cave near this land entrance that Kanul 
had retreated, and during the two days he 
had been there he had found the narrow 
opening through which he had now come. 

Then, in the dim light from the sea on 
the one side and that from the irregular shaft 
that led to the open air on the other, the 
two talked of their future plans. 
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Kanui told the yet trembling girl that for 
a day or two she must remain hidden. As 
soon as he knew that the way was clear they 
would fly together to the city of refuge, high 
up on the mountain side, where they could 
claim and would receive the protection of 
the priests who lived there, and who were 
bound to receive and shelter all who came 
to them for safety from pursuing enemies. 
Not even the great king, Ka-lani-opuu him- 
self, would dare to touch them while withinthe 
walls of the sacred city, and as it was said 
that the floating island was to leave the bay 
in a few days, Kanui was sure that ina short 
time he would be permitted to return with 
Loe to his own hut in peace. 

It was with an intense feeling of relief that 
Loe heard that she would not have to remain 
in the cold gloomy cave where she and Kanut 
then were. Aside from the dread she had 
of its darkness and chill silence, she was hor- 
rified to find that she had violated the strict 
tabu by which, if any female was known 
to have entered one of these sacred burial 
places, she was put to death. But now Kanul 
assisted her through the narrow opening, and 
she found a resting place at the back of the 
upper cave where she could not be seen from 
outside, where Kanui kept watch during the 
night, which soon came on. 

Kanui’s mother came at day-break next 
morning to the flat rock near the cave and 
left him a bundle of food. In answer to her 
earnest entreaties he came out to her, and 
she, after crying and wailing over him, as is 
the fashion of fond, foolish Hawaiian moth- 
ers, told him that there was great trouble 
(pilikia) with the people from the floating 
island. ‘hat they had had a fierce quarrelwith 
the king and chiefs, and that nothing but the 
belief of the natives in the divinity of the 
strangers prevented their being attacked by 
the exasperated Hawaiians. She warned her 
son that there might be fighting yet, and 
reminded him that he, a young warrior, who 
might hope to be chosen by and by as one of 
the body-guard of the great king would for- 
ever disgrace himself if he was absent (‘‘ wail- 
ing like a woman for his lost love”) while 


his comrades were bravely avenging the 
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insults that had been heaped upon them and 
their gods. 

Kanui told his mother that, in conse- 
quence of the news she had brought him, 
he would return to his village that day, and 
sending her, away rejoined Loe. ‘To her 
he related all that his mother had told him, 
and his promise to join his friends inthe vil- 
lage. His doing so would prevent his going 
with Loe to the city of. refuge, neither could 
she go with him to their old home. But he 
promised to send to her the old nurse who, 
at nightfall, would hasten with her to the sa- 
cred city, and there remain until the floating 
island had left the bay. Loe consented to 
this plan all the more readily as she could 
not bear the thought that Kanut shou!d run 
the risk of being disgraced as a young war- 
rior by remaining with her, and so, after 
showing the young girl how she could 
securely hide herself until she heard the sig- 
nal agreed upon from her nurse, he bade 
her farewell and hastened to the village. 

When he arrived there he found active 
preparations going on among the warriors to 
resist if they could certain demands that 
had been made by some in authority among 
the white strangers. He was warmly wel- 
comed by his friends, and when he drew near 
the group of warriors, who were in earnest 
consultation, he could see that they were 
vratified to find that he had laid aside his 
private griefs to take his place among those 
who were determined to resist the insolent 
demands of the white strangers. 

But nothing was decided upon when the 
warning was given that boats were coming 
from the floating island, and the chiefs, war- 
riors, and common people crowded to the 
usual landing place. As the. boats drew 
near It was whispered from one to another 
that the great ono himself (Captain Cook) 
was in the leading boat, and so great was the 
veneration in which they still held Az that 
the common people drew. back, and but few 
of the higher chiefs with their attendants re- 
mained near to greet the great navigator. 

As soon as he had landed, however, these 
gathered about him and through an interpre- 
ter the two parties began an animated dis- 
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cussion over some points of difference. From 
being animated the natives became excited 
as one of their number recounted how the 
white strangers had cut down and carried off, 
for firewood, the sacred idols. surrounding 
their faa, or house of the gods, and how they, 
—the king, the chiefs, and the people, — had 
been oppressed by the demands of. those 
whom they had delighted in honoring, until 
their voluntary offerings had’ come to be 
looked upomas tributes they owed, and had 
been repaid by insults and even blows. 

As their complaints grew more violent the 
excited natives. crowded in the 
strangers and arms began to be brandished. 
Then — no one knew just how it happened 
—the Captain was seen to push back violent- 
ly one or two of those nearest him. There 
was a rush, a warning cry from the officers, a 
yell from the savages, and as the Captain 
turned to give an order one of them plunged 
a long knife into his back. He fell, and as he 
fell he groaned. At once a wild cry went up 
from the natives: ‘‘ He is wounded; he 1s 
not immortal! He groans ; he is not ono! ” 
And then, in spite of the fire from the dread- 
edmuskets of the marines, they surrounded 
the fallen man and quickly dispatched him. 

In the midst of this wild scene Kanui had 
noted that one of the officers in the second 
boat was the one who had carried off Ioe. He 
kept his burning gaze fastened on him, and 
during the #é/ée over the body of the Cap- 
tain he Jaunched his long spear full at his 
hated foe. Butas the boat rocked on the 
waves the weapon missed its mark, and griev- 
ously wounded one-of the marines who was in 
the act of firing. Kanui’s spear was followed 
by many others, which compelled the boats 
to push off from the land, leaving the body 
of the Captain in the hands of the savages. 

In the intense excitement into which the 
natives had been thrown by the tragic events 
of the day, and in the cogfusion consequent 
upon the care of the dead and wounded, of 
which there was quite a number, It was easy 
for the nurse, to whom. had hastily 
given his orders, to slip away unperceived at 
nightfall and hasten to the cave. Here she 


closer. to 


found Loe in an agony of apprehension, for 
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she had heard the firing and shouts but did 
not dare look out to see what was going on. 
Assuring her of the safety of Kanui and her 
father the old nurse hurried the young girl 
away; promising to tell her all that had oc- 
curred when they were once safe in the city 
of refuge. 

Long and tedious was the path over the 
wild mountain, and worn and tired were the 
two when at last in the vray dawn they 
passed under the white tabu flag that hung 
at the low, open portals of the entrance to 
the silent sacred city, the ruins of the mas- 
sive encircling walls of which, — built of huge 
blocks of uncut stone, ——-remain yet, excit- 
ing the astonishment and admiration of all 
who visit the spot at the skill shown and 
labor expended by that primitive people in 
their construction. In one of. the low 
thatched huts within the enclosure they found 
one of the few priests in attendance, and by 
him were given food to satisfy their hunger, 
and mats on which to rest. ‘Their story was 
soon told to the £afuna in charge of the en- 
closure, and as he recognized I.oe and knew 
that she was the daughter of a powerful chief, 
the two were treated with more considera- 
tion than was usually shown towards women. 

News had reached the city of refuge of the 
killing of him they had been accustomed to 
look upon as their ancient god Lono, and 
though now his death by the hand of a com- 
mon mortal had undeceived them in regard 
to his divine origin, yet he was still a “ high 
chief,” and his remains were treated with the 
respect due his exalted rank. A number of 
the priests of the sacred city were sum- 
moned to the sea beach, to assist in preparing 
the body for burial according to Hawaiian cus- 
tom. In doing this the bones were divested of 
flesh and then carefully. wrapped in numer- 
ous bandages, and finally in one bundle. 
‘This was then, at the request of those in com- 
mand on the floating island, given to them, 
and not long after the white strangers sailed 
away to their own land beyond the seas. 

It was not until after they had gone that 
any attention was paid to the fact of Loe’s 
having escaped from them, and of her pres- 
ence in the city of refuge. But now that the 
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excitement attending the departure of the 
floating island had subsided, Kanu, —- whose 
bravery in driving off the boats from the shore 
had been highly praised, — appeared before 
the king and high priest, and demanded that 
Loe be given to him as his bride. 

His demand would have been granted at 
once by the king, who had already made 
him one of his body-guard, but the high 
priest interposed : 

‘Loe has entered the resting-place of the 
hones of chiefs. She has broken the tabu, 
and our laws say that the woman who does 
that must die.” 

A low groan broke from those assembled 
about the king. ‘They knew the dread power 
of the £ahuna ana-na, who, they believed, 
could cause the death of any of them simply 
by his prayers to the gods ; and as they all 
loved the fair Loe, and admired the valor of 
Kanul, they shuddered at the fate. that 
seemed to hang over the girl. 

But even as they gazed at each other in 
doubt and fear, an unheard of interruption 
took place.- The old nurse forced: her way 
into the circle, and casting herself at the feet 
of the king, exclaimed : 

“On we let the vengeance of. the gods 
fall? 9:1 the one who told Ioe how to 
enter the burial cave. She knew not where 
-did not know where her 


am 


she was going, 
She only knew that she would 
/ am 
the only one who has broken the tabu, — in 
telling Loe where to go. © I am alone in the 
world! My child, 
mourned her young life away on the accursed 


feet stepped. 
escape from the cruel white stranver. 


dauchter,. my. only 
floating island, and her body was cast into 
On me — 


| vO to join 


the sea by the white stranvers. 
on’ we let the punishment fall. 
my child!” she exclaimed, as she sprang to 
her feet and rushed wildly away. My child 
—my child !” she screamed as she flew over 
the sandy beach and out on to the projecting 


stretch of black. rocks. wildly chanting : 
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‘The sea has you in its cold embrace, my 
child. I will tear you from it, —TI will clasp 
you once more to my breast! I come to you 
as you toss on the white waves!) My child, 
my child!” and the poor crazed mother 
leaped into the boiling surge, from which she 
never re-appeared. 

As the grief-stricken woman rushed away 
to her death there was silence amongst the 
chiets and priests. All heads were bowed as 
the wild song of ‘the crazed being grew 
fainter in the distance. No one ventured to 
stop or check her in her mad flight, for they 
believed her to be influenced by the gods tn 
what she did. Finally the silence was broken 
by the deep voice of the ahuna ana-na. 

** She has. been taken by the gods. 
They have accepted her as a sacrifice for the broken 
ta 


Their anger is buried with her mn the waves, and her 
> 


Shouts of joy rose from the assembled peo - 
ple. Swift runners tlew to carry the glad tid- 
Ings to the sacred city, but they were all 
outstripped by Kanu, to whose fleet. feet 
love lent wings, and it was from his lips that 
Loe heard of her release. tender-hearted 
girl wept at hearing of the death of her fond 
old nurse, but soon she was called upon to 
take her place in the glad throng of rejoicing 
friends who had hastened to. escort her to 
her home, and she did so smilingly. 

Amidst songs and shouts of joy and the 
waving Of bright colored ’apas, loaded 
with tragrant wreaths, shaded by long branch- 
es of the palm, and borne on a rude palan- 
quin twisted of blossoming boughs, l.oe was 
carried into the presence of the king, who sat 
in State surrounded by his noble body-guard. 
And then, while she knelt before the great hizh 
priest, the sacred oil was poured upon her 
head, her hand was placed in that of Kanu 
kneching by-her side, the solemn blessing. of 
the zods was invoked, and she and her’ be: 
loved were made one. 
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THE RABBIS,.VERSION, 


Now on Moriah’s height the wood was laid, 
And Abraham had lifted up his blade 
To slay his son. 
But Isaac cried, ** Bethink 
Thee, father. If it chance that I do shrink 
In fear of death, thy knife will miss its. aim, 
And mar, not kill. ‘Thou knowest it is shame 
Unto the altar of the Lord to bring 
A sacrifice of any blemished thing ; 
So bind my hands and feet that I may be 
Immovable.” 
And Abram heard his plea, 
And trembling, laid aside the knife, and found 
The sacrificial thongs, and with them bound 
Isaac’s feet. 
While this was wrought, the son 
Said, Father, when Jehovah's will is done, 
And I am dead, wilt thou not let the fire 
Consume my. body, till upon this pyre 
My ashes lie? And these wilt thou not take 
And place within a coffer, for my sake, 
And keep it evermore within our tent?” 
And Abram, lower yet. with sorrow bent 
Than age, made answer, broken with his woe, 
“Yea, Isaac, yea, my. son, —1It ‘shall be so.” 


Then. bound he’ both the hands, and Isaac said; 
When thou shalt tell my mother I am dead, 


How wilt thou comfort her?” 

| But, reverently, 
His father’s faith gave answer: * Shall not He, 
Who ere thou camest comforted our souls, 
Stull comfort» us. when thou art gone?” 


The rolls 
Of thongs were bound, and Abram looked his last 
Upon his son; but Isaac’s eyes gazed past 
His father’s face, even upward through: the clouds. 
And lo! he saw viston: that in: crowds 
The angels gathered, weeping, round the throne. 
They wept for him. And, joining in their moan, 
Came fiery: cherubim that cried, Undone! 


Undone! Woe, woe! He slays his promised son ! 
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And angel tears fell down on Isaac's face. 
But Abram saw them not; since, for a space, 
He bowed his head and prayed for strength. 
Once more 
He aimed his knife. 
And _ io! from heaven's door 

Was. heard the voice that cried, ‘‘ Lay not thine hand 
Upon the lad!” ©, merciful command! 

And lo! the thicket’s prickly arms contained 

The beast that was to die. 


The daylight waned, 

And from the. mountain of the Lord they two 
Went home rejoicing. 

Yet the son’s face grew 
Like one who grieves.. This happened on this wise : 
The tears which fell that day from angel eyes 
Left upon Isaac’s countenance their trace, 
And made him, ever after, sad of face. 
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FROM AN OLD) DAY-BOOK. 


ANYTHING new in regard to the early his- 
tory of this State is always gladly received, 
and it should be the duty of all true Califor- 
nians to do what they can to preserve all the 
little side scenes of the great drama that was 
played here during the exciting years of the 
forties and fifties. Perhaps the future will 
produce a man energetic enough. to gather 
them together into aninteresting and valuable 
book. 

The writer has lately come into the pos- 
session of a book that may add a little to 
the already. large accumulation. of data for 
the early history of this State. Among the 
books of the late Captain E. H. Von Phister, 
a ploneer of 1846 — was an old day book, 
which was highly prized by the Captain. 
He used to pat it affectionately and say in his 
trembling old voice, is something 


none of them can show.’ 

‘The book contained an account of a busi- 
ness conducted by him at Benicia during part 
of the years 1847 and 1848, and 1s especially 
valuable for the fact that it contains. the 
names of men who were the founders of this 
old town, and were of that class of pioneers 
to whom California owes most ; law-abiding, 
God-fearing men, who left cultivated homes 
and cast their lot in the far West among wild 
beasts and wilder men. Certainly too much 
cannot be said in their praise, and anything 
that tends to perpetuate their names ought 
to be carefuliy preserved. 

The leaves of the book are yellow with 
age, water-stained, and when opened give 
out a musty odor. The ink 
faded, but the writing is still perfectly legible. 
The fifty-three closely written pages contain 


is somewhat 


the account of the business from November 


5th, 1847, to May 18th, 1848. 

The writer has before him a long letter 
written to him by Captain Von Pfister about 
two years ago in regard to his early life, and 
also the ‘* History of Solano County,” from 
both of which he will occasionally quote, in 

Vor. 


order that some of the things recorded in 
the book may be better understood. It is 
remarkable how the old book and the pub- 
lished history corroborate each other. 

It is evident that when the owner began 
the business he- did not have the book, for 
on the top of the first page Is written. ** Be- 
nicia City, November roth, 1847,” while the 
first date on the margin of the page 1s ‘*‘ No- 
vember 5th.” It would seem that he got the 
book five days after he commenced business, 
and this I think can be explained by the fol- 
lowing entry on the roth, farther down on 
the “Articles sold while in Y. B. 
{Yerba Buena, ¢, San Francisco] amount- 
ing to $37.” No doubt it was while in 
Yerba Buena that he bought the book. In 
regard to the book I quote the following 
from his letter: ‘* I came to Benicia in 1846 
and began the business of Merchandising. 
I have now in my possession the books 
which I then kept, and which bear the ac- 
counts of men who traded with me and who 
afterwards became noted characters in the 
advanced stages of California’s civilization.” 

I'arther on in regard to Benicia he says, 
‘Benicia was then a very small factor of a 
town, but I thought it was destined to be the 
chief city on the Coast, and so thought all 
at that time.” It will be remembered that 
at that time all the ships with goods for the 
interior part of the State came there, and the 
Pacific Mail Company had _ their headquar- 
ters at Benicia. ‘Their old wharf still stands 
and is used as a warehouse. It may be of 
interest to note that Captain Von_ Pfister 
recorded the first deed ever drawn up in 
Solano County, which in his own words was 
‘the giving over of the town-site of Benicia 
by General Vallejo to Thomas QO. Larkin 
and Doctor Robert Semple,” —two men 
whose names appear quite frequently in the 
old book, 

In fact, in regard to the latter, the record 
of the book is fairly the story of his life. 


page, 
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How true an account it contains of him we 
shall see as we proceed. The Doctor came 
to this State about the same year as Von 
Pfister, and has rightly been called the 
“Father of Benicia.” 

The first account recorded in the book, as 
I said before, was on the 5th of November 
and is as follows: “Samuel Smith, Dr. to 
one Dress coat, $11.50, ' lb arrowroot, 
50 cents.” ‘This will no doubt surprise the 
reader, but if he will not be too impatient he 
will find that the “dress coats,” of which 
twelve were sold, had a mighty part to play. 
The sale of arrowroot was enormous; it 
must have been used for food by the early 
Beniciaites. 

The price paid for things was not unrea- 
sonable, but this may be explained by the 
fact that Benicia was close to Yerba Buena 
and the cost of bringing goods from there 
small. Moreover the Captain had a boat of 
his own, so the cost of his freight was noth- 
ing, and he could afford to sell cheap. 

On the roth of November appears the fol- 
lowing: “Sold Francisco Juares two strings 
of beads, $6.” The beads were evidently 
to make glad the heart of some Spanish girl. 
The item of beads and that of red silk hand- 
kerchiefs occur quite frequently, and records 
the taste of the Spaniards and Indians who 
weré the Captain’s chief customers. 

The next account, on November rith, 1s 
somewhat different, ‘‘ Kdward T. Bale Dr. to 
Brandy, $10, Wine ¢5.” It is astrange fact 
that throughout the entire book there is_ not 
an account of a drop of whisky, as we now 
know the drink, being sold. The nearest to 
it is under the date of February 7th; 1548, 
when the following entry is made: ‘* Bought 
of Captain W. D. Phelps 1 bbl Aguardiente, 
$45.” Aguardiente is still in use among the 
Spaniards, and is a great deal stronger than 
what we call whisky. All the liquor that 
was drank was brandy and wine, and large 
quantities of both were sold, for which thir- 
teen cents a glass and one dollar and a half 
a bottle was charged. 

In connection with the above account, 
the rest of the articles purchased from Cap- 
tain Phelps were ‘‘ 8 vests, $47, and 51 yards 
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velvet (red), $25.50.” He was evidently 
captain of one of the ships that had come 
up the straits, for in the next account he 1s 
charged with “26 hides, $39.” I find very 
few places in the books where cash was paid 
for articles, but in almost every case an ex- 
change was made; and hides seem to have 
been the circulating medium at a market 
value of $1.25 apiece. When the merchant 
had obtained. a sufficient number, he in turn 
traded them off to the captains of ships, 
either for money or goods. 

But returning again to the beginning of 
the book, we find the following entry made 
on the 27th of November. ‘ Benj. I'arbush 
Dr. to Sundries as per book of red cover ; 
wine and cigars, $87,” and going on still far- 
ther we find Benj. Farbush charged with the 
following articles under date of the 3oth of 
the same month, “1 Bot. Wine $1.50, 1 
Bot. Brandy $1.50, 1. Bot. Wine $1.50, 3 
slasses $.75, 1 Bunch Cigars, 50 cents, 1 Bot. 
Brandy $1.50, 1 Box .Matches, 13 cents, 1 
Bot. Brandy $1.50, 1 Bot. Brandy $1.50, 1 
Bot. Wine, $1.50.” ‘he most prominent 
article in this account is liquor, and Mr. Iar- 
bush either must have been a saloon-keeper 
or a very hard drinker; however he_ had 
enough fora while, for his name does not 
appear again till the 14th of December, 
when the following appears: ‘* Benj. Farbush, 
1 Sheath Knife $1.50; 1-2 Ib. ‘Tobacco, 
$1.00; 1 Bunch Cigars, 50 cents; 1 Bot. 
Wine $1.50; 1 Black Handkerchief $1.25.” 
With this outfit he evidently left the coun- 
try; for his name does not appear again. 

With a few hints from the History of So- 
lano County I have been enabled to unravel 
a very pretty little story from among the ac- 
counts of the old day-book. In twelve dif- 
ferent accoufts, beginning on the 5th of 
November and ending on the 16th of De-- 
cember, I find different persons charged with 
“ dress coats.” What use could those rough 
men have for dress coats? is the question 
that the reader will first ask himself. We 
shall soon see. 

On the 28th of November appears for the 


- first time the name of Doctor Robert Sem- 


ple. On this date he bought, ‘t Thread, 50 
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cts.; Broom, $1.00” |’rom this time on his 
name appears every few items, and it will be 
noticed that his purchases are entirely differ- 
ent from those of the rest of the traders. I 
find him charged with * Tacks,” ‘* Brooms,” 
‘‘."Fape,” ** Screws,” Nails,” Ripper 
Tooking-glasses,” Blacking and Blacking- 
brush,” ‘* Soap,” and many other things that 
no one else ever bought. On December tst 
he is charged with “ 1 Thimble, 50 cts.” ; on 
the 2d, ** 1 Coffee Mill, $1.50; !4 doz. Tea 
Spoons, $472; and on the same date, “ C.S. 
Hand, Dr. to 1 dress Coat, $15.” On the 
4th Dr. Semple bought fifty cents worth of 
soap, — one of the most uncalled-for articles 
kept by the pioneer storekeeper. On the 
5th the Doctor bought “1 paper Pins, 25 
cts.” On the oth he is charged with ‘6 Ibs. 
Rope, $1.50; 1 Bottle Wine, $1.50.” This ts 
the first wine the Doctor 1s charged with, 
and on the r2th he is credited with ‘1. Hide, 
$1.50.” His name does not appear again 
until the 16th, when the following entry will 
explain all: ‘Doctor Robert Semple, Wine 
for Wedding, $40; Freight on 3,000 feet lum- 
ber, $30.” 

The following from the History will further 
explain It: 

‘About Christmas, 1847, Major Cooper's 
eldest daughter, Miss Frances Cooper, was 
married to Doctor Robert Semple, Ex-Gov- 
ernor L. W. Boggs of Sonoma. officiating. 
The Governor made the journey from Sono- 
ma expressly to perform the ceremony. | As 
this was the first marriage ever celebrated in 
the place, the boys determined to honor it 
with all the é/at possible. ‘They found in 
Captain Von Pfister’s stock of goods a lot of 
white linen pants and a dozen blue dress 
coats with brass buttons and the most ap- 
proved swallow-tail cut. In these they 
arrayed themselves and proceeded to the 
house of the bride.” 

1 find no mention inthe old account book 
of the pants, — probably the Captain threw 
them in with the coats. 

The next article charged to the Doctor 
will provoke a smile, ‘* Dr. R. Semple, 2 Ibs 
Epsom Salts, $1." The cake and wine appa- 
rently had a bad effect on him. After this 
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the Doctor bought, Silk, $37.” His name 
still continues through the book, but all his 
other purchases are household articles such 
as. “Flour,” Salt,:’ ** Pepper,” ete. 

The sales on the 24th and 25th of Decem- 
ber, contrary to what one would expect, are 
small; Christmas to the early pioneers was 
the same as any other day, and although it 
is not to be supposed that it did not have its 
effect on them, yet they had too many other 
things to occupy their time and attention to 
allow them to give it more than a thought. 

The name of ‘Thomas O. Larkin occurs 
almost as often as that of Doctor Semple, 
but nothing of interest can be gathered from 
his purchases. 

On the 3rd of February, 1848, a change of 
writing occurs, and the following from Cap- 
tain Von Pfister’s letter will explain it : ‘f Dur- 
ing the month of February, in the year 
1848 I made my first visit to Sutter’s Fort, 
which you know is on the American River 
near the present site of Sacramento. 

After making the visit I returned to 
Benicia and continued to conduct my busi- 
ness until after the discovery of gold, when 
I resolved to remove my stock of goods to 
Coloma, which I did, entering into partner- 
ship with Sam Brannan.” 

The old writing again appears on the 18th 
of the same month and continues to the 
close, or when he left Benicia for Coloma. 

The largest account transacted was on the 
2zoth of February. ‘The amount of the bill 
was $162.37, and was bought by ‘ Jesus 
Molin,” a name that occurs several times in 
the book. 

The last page of the book is written in a 
hurried hand and 1s very hard toread. Many 
of the accounts are only half written out. 
lor example, the last account in the book, 
on the 18th of May, reads as follows: “C, 
Ward, Dr. two,” — no figure, or anything to 
show what the “two” stands for. Perhaps 
visions of wealth and gold dust danced be- 
fore the eyes of the Captain, and he thought 
they were to be realized when the gold fields 
of Coloma were reached. How far he came 
from realizing those visions would be out of 
place to tell here. 
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I do not think I can better end this article 
than by quoting the words that appear on 
the last page of the old book, written in a 
feeble hand. They were written on the 18th 
of July, 1877, when old age had broken 
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From birth till noontime on our separate ways 
We went, each knowing naught of each, until 
Upon a river’s wall our-pathways met, | 

Where gazing soul-bound on the amber flood > 
That drained the red life of the dying sun, 

We paused to breathe the vastness of the scene. 

Far off the city’s spires shot silver points 

Above the purpling shadows of the hills ; 

Behind us rose the forest dark and dumb 

Beneath night's sable mantle. On the west, 

Across a jasper sea, @ new moon’s shadowy sail 

Dipped lightly to the breath of languorous winds. 

The sun’s last brand broke into starry lights 

Of such unearthly radiance that my soul 

Forgot its clay and stood alone with God. 

Trembling you. touched my. hand, and drew my eyes 

To meet your own,---and lo! the crowding years 

Rolled backward like a scroll ;— there stood revealed | 


down the once hardy man. ‘They are as 
follows: ‘‘In the event of any accident to 
the undersigned, E. H. Von Pfister, I here- 
by transfer this book to D. N. Boulding ; 
July 18th, 1877. E. H.. Von PFIsTer.” 
Jesse Poundstone. 


The blessed visions of the long ago, ? 


Come all too late for you. and me to share. 


“The river knows its bounds. Forever on 


Between its mighty walls it seeks the sea. 


Within the deep-cut channels of* our lives 


The same resistless force bears us along 


Our devious ways. 


The end is near! 


We, too, shall find the sea.” 


The light’ went out 


And in the dark our hands unloosed their clasp. 


WVinetta Eames. 
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THE EMANCIPATION. OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


By this title Mr. Adams ineans the escape 
of the people of the colony from: the social, 
political, and religious theocratic rule of the 
Puritan ministers. ‘his authority of theirs 
was implicitly in_the original scheme of the 
establishment of the colony; it was main- 
tained from the first settlement in 1639 until 
the final overthrow. of its political part ; 
which overthrow was in consequence of the 
dissolution of the Company of Massachu- 
setts Bay in 1684 by proceedings under a 
guo memento and afterwards a scire factas, 
begun under Charles II., while no place tor 
such authority was left under the provincial 
charter granted by William and Mary in 
1092. 

The book is.a terribly severe indictment 
of the ministers of the Bay colony, not of 
Plymouth colony, nor of any other colony, 
nor of New England. And whatever excuses 
might be urged in mitigation. otf judgment, 
the charges are substantially maintained. If 
there are any grounds for passing any such 
sentence In any case in history, the Puritan 
ministers were responsible for persecutions, 
punishments, and executions as iniquitous 
and» abominable, as. truly conspiracies 
against free thought and free speech, occa- 
sionally even as much tortures and murders 
under mere forms of law, as any charge 
against the Roman Inquisition. 

Such Puritan ministers of today as the 
Reverend Henry M. Dexter of the Boston 
Congregationalist and. others like-minded, 
consider Mr. Adams a false accuser of the 
brethren, and justify the ministers and con- 
demn their ‘victims In the matters charged. 
They will accordingly go down to. posterity 
In the company of their clients. 

In reading or judging this book, a distine- 
tion should be remembered to which we have 
alluded above, which 1s no doubt. familiar 
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enough to historical students, and to New 
Englanders, which may be overlooked 
or forgotten by some. It is, between the 
personal and collective characters of the 
Massachusetts Bay settlers who were ‘ Puri- 
tans,” and the settlers of the older colony of 
Plymouth, who were not. | As in the case of 
New Haven, which was at first an independ- 
ent colony and afterwards became a part of 
Connecticut, so Plymouth was first a wholly 
separate jurisdiction, until made part of Mas- 
sachusetts by the provincial charter of 1692. 
It would bea very thorough and in some 
respects. an important historical error and 
injustice to apply to the Plymouth or any 
other colony the opinions and conclusions of 
Mr. Adams’s book about the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. Plymouth was settled In 1621 
by the litthe company who came in the May- 
flower, and who are known to fame as the 
Pilgrim Fathers. They were not Puritans ; 
their characters and their policy were in 1m- 
portant particulars entirely opposite to those 
of the Puritans, whose settlement in Massa- 
chusetts began eight years later in 1629. 
Plymouth was tolerant and benevolent; Mas- 
sachusetts was persecuting and unforgiving. 

The very foundation of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony seems to have been a pious 
fraud. ‘he intending settlers bought in 
England from the so-called ‘* Council of Ply- 
mouth ” in Devon, the charter which. this 
latter body had procured, incorporating it as 
a trading company. ‘This charter named its 
possessors “ The Governor and Company of 
Massachusetts Bay in New England.” This 
was a name such as had been given before 
to trading companies — tothe Russian Com- 
pany in 1554, to the Turkey Company in 
1581, tothe East India Company in 1600 
—and it gave them rights and_ privileges 
such as had been given to those companies. 
These were business rights and _ privileges ; 
and there went with them such_ limited 
powers of legislation, administration, and 
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jurisdiction as theseother business companies 
had — such\as the Drapers’ Company of 
London had. No grant of sovereignty, and 
none of independent political power was 
given. Over and over the charter carefully 
stipulates that all regulations made and pro- 
ceedings had must be such as are not repug- 
nant to the laws of England; and it makes 
the matter absolutely certain by specifying in 
so many words that no powers are to be ex- 
ercised except ‘‘according to the course of 
other corporations in this our realm of Eng- 
land.” 

Now what they did was to take this char- 
ter of a business corporation, which gave 
them no powers except such as might be 
exercised in the city of London, to go away 
with it into a wilderness three thousand 
niles off across the ocean, and there to estab- 
lish an independent sovereign state which 
coined money, issued process, and inflicted 
penalties for utterance of religious opinions. 
If the Puritans could lawfully have done 
these things in london, they could tn Mas- 
sachusetts; not otherwise. ‘The fact 1s, 
that they not only violated but defied the 
laws of England and the royal authority ; 
they violated not only the rights. of the 
mother country and human law, but the 
rights of humanity and the laws of God. 

The question at once comes up, How 
was it that they could do this solong? ‘The 
answer is, It was because under Charles I. 
they were very obscure ; under the Common- 
wealth their theocratic notions and practices 
were not so openly defiant. of those prevanl- 
ing at home: but under Charles If. their 
obstinate and illegal acts at last drew the 
attention of the English administration ; the 
home government took action, though with 
much deliberateness : and the unlawful fab- 
ric fell to pieces by due judgment of the 
Court of Chancery, without -even such show 
of defence as might serve to indicate a con- 
sciousness of right. 

The chief chapters of the record of achieve- 
ments by which these reverend ministers of 
God's holy word sought to establish the reign 
of the Prince of Peace were their proceed. 


Ings against the Antinomians, the Anabap- 
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tists, the Quakers, and the alleged witches ; 
but along with these proceedings and of like 
color ran the whole current of the ordinary 
jurisprudence and administration of the col- 
ony. ‘These acts were all done under a 
semblance of forms of law ; but asa matter 
of fact the whole government was simply the 
action of the ministers:so far. as they saw fit 
to have it so, and at their absolute discretion. 

We cannot give even an outline of the 
serried array of facts and references with 
which Mr. Adams substantiates every asser- 
tion he makes; nor can we follow at all his 
very interesting and original tracing of the 
influences of the same old theocratic or Pur- 
itan spirit in Massachusetts politics even 
down to and past the Revolution. If his 
language glows with indignation at the wrongs 
he narrates, and with pleasure at the oc- 
casional mortifying stumbles and ultimate 
downfail of this caricature of angOld Testa- 
ment theocracy, — so it should. 

We shall only select three brief examples 
of Mr. Adams’s treatment of: his subjects. 
The first isa sketch of John Endicott, which 
reminds us of a portrait by Hawthorne, 
though drawn with less subtlety of line, and 
with broader strokes: 

‘* No. figure in our early history looms out 
of the past like Endicott’s. . The harsh face 
sull looks down from under the black skull 
cap, the gray mustache and pointed beard 
showing the determined mouth, but throwing 
into relief the lines of the massive jaw. He 1s 
almost heroic in his ferocious bigotry and 
daring ~-a perfect champion of the church. 

“The grim Puritan soldier is almost visi- 
ble, as standing at the head of his men, he 
tears the red cross from the tlag and defies 
the power of England, as in that tremendous 
moment when the people. were hanging 
breathless on the fate of Christison, when 
Insurrection seemed bursting out beneath 
his feet, and his judges shrunk apart before 
the peril, we yet hear the savage old man 
furlously strike the table, and thanking God 
that he at least dares to do his duty, we see 
him rise alone before that threatening multi- 
tude to condemn the heretic to death.” 

As an example of his historical exposi- 
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tion, take his account of the way in which 
the Quakers were dealt with. He quotes the 
contemporary denunciations of the Puritan 
ministers: The Rev. John Wilson said that 
“he would carry fire in one hand and fag- 
ots in the other, to burn all the Quakers 
in the world.” Rev. John Higginson de- 
nounced the “inner light” as ‘‘a stinking 
vapour from hell.” ‘The Rev. John Norton 
said ‘‘the justice of God is the devil’s ar- 
mor,” — which of course proved that no 
such justice should be served out to (ua- 
kers: and Endicott told the first of them 
who came, *“* Take heed you break not our 
ecclesiastical laws, for then ye are sure to 
stretch by a halter.” He then illustrates the 
thorough coherence of the Puritan men of 
God to the quality of Christianity thus set 
forth, by a series of plain narratives of trials, 
ImprisonMments, scourgings, banishments, tor- 
tures, hangings. And then, with quiet. but 
cutting sarcasm, and without invectives or 
epithets, he states that never the less the cler- 
ical historians of the Puritan commonwealth, 
from the Mathers down to the Rev. Henry 
M. Dexter, have actually. maintained that 
these victims, scourged and hanged, perse- 
cuted the Puritans who scourged and hanged 
them ; and he quotes the words in which Dr. 
Dexter Savs. SO. Avain: he quotes another 
assertion of Dr. Dexter's, viz, that the Qua- 
ker of the. Puritan. persecutions was “a 
coarse, blustering, conceited, disagreeable, 
impudent fanatic,” — this being, by the way, 
pretty much what the Church of England 
men considered the VPuritans.. And. then, 
with hardly’ a hint ot the blow that he is 
striking, he administers a stinging rebuke of 
this statement by quoting a letter from five 
(Juakers in prison to the magistrates who sen 
tenced them ;.a letter which Iam sorry not 
to have room to quote, but whose calin, dig- 
nied, and solemn appeal to human and 
divine law, and whose peaceful expression of 
consciousness Of undeserved abuse, and of 


absolute resignation and absolute resolution, 
belongs to a height of Christian attainment 
that their Puritan enemies never dreamed of, 
and evidently could not understand. | For 
intolerant as they were, it is only utter inca- 


pacity to understand the spirit of the Qua- 
kers which can explain why the Quaker utter- 
ances were so surprisingly exasperating to the 
authorities. 

A sinvle habit of Mr. Adams a little inter- 
feres with the unity of impression otherwise 
made by this strong book. This is the tak- 
ing a fresh start every now and then at the 
beginning of a chapter with a philosophical 
generalization or statement of principle trom 
afar off, and coming back into the main cur- 
rent of discourse along a kind of contributory 
curve. It is as if he stopped to refresh him- 
self with a drink of principle or theory, as a 
traveler drinks at a wayside spring ; or per- 
haps more like that recent invention of a 
cannon whose projectile was to receive re- 
inforcements of impetus from. collateral 
charges of powder in little chambers along 
the bore, which charges were to explode as 
the ball went past them and accelerate It. 
Such, for instance, is the proposition which 
begins Chapter II. : Habit may be defined 
with enough accuracy for ordinary purposes 
as the result of reflex action, etc’; and that 
which begins Chapter V.: ‘* The Jower the 
organism, the less would seem to be tile ea 


pacity for physical adaptation to changed” 


conditions of life; the star-fish dies in the 
aquarium, the dog has wandered throughout 
the world with his master,” etc. Now this 
last. proposition will not wash, for the ele 
phant has not wandered throughout the 
world ; and moreover, it would make out the 
dog equal to his master. 

Again, he begins Chapter VIII. by saying, 
“As the waking of the human mind Is me- 
chanical, the quality of its actions must 
largely depend upon the training it recieves.” 
Now the first statement is ambiguous, and 
ought not to be assumed; and whether it is true 
or not, the second statement, which ts true, 
does not follow from it.) Even if correct in 
themselves, these processes are lozically and 


rhetorically out of place, and tend to weaken 


confidence inthe main train of reasoning to 
which they are annexed. If they were 
picked up in a bunch by themselves on the 
top of a mountain, the discoverer would 
never dream that they came out of a histor? 
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cal work.. They are, however, purely sur- models of government and of religious doc- 
plusage and have no bearing whatever on the trine. And it is written in a style so bright 
real argument. and strong,with such clearness and outspoken 
freedom, such. sincerity enthusiasm, 
But this is a small matter. Mr, Adams and such pictorial and dramatic vigor, that 
has contributed a new and fresh chapter to it Is not merely interesting but exciting. 
American history, and one which must not The printing and manufacture of the book 
be overlooked by students who would under- are tasteful and accurate, and the good in- 
stand the spirit and foundation of that New. dex is proof that the author acknowledges a 
Knaland polity and theology which have left duty to the public which too many entirely 
so many and so deep traces upon American — neglect. 
Be Perkins. 


EC. 


IN commenting on matters of public interest, the no sense a ‘‘sehool politician,” although one of the 
OVERLAND has always ayoided as far as possible ref- few good citizens who attend caucuses and nominat- 
erence to the fevsous involved in any controversy. ing conventions. His record and personal standing 
There lies before us now the record of a controversy © were such as unquestionably to constitute a presump- 
of great significance to the schools-of San Francisco, tion, in any difficulty in which he might be involved, 
which cannot be spoken of except as a personal mat- in favor of his sincerity and disinterestedness, which 


‘ter : for one party to it has been composed of a single ~ it would require evidence to the contrary to. overset. 


man. Moreover, we can scarcely think it possible 
that our readers have gained any connected idea of It is the regular duty of the deputy superintend- 
either the points at issue or the actual occurrences, ent of schools to present to the superintendent an an- 
from the occasional reports in the daily papers. We nual report of the condition of the schools, with rec- 
believe the following to be a correct outline of the ommendations for their improvement. This it is cus- 
facts tomary to publish with the. superintendent's annual 
| report. On September.17th, 1887, the deputy super- 
Soon after his election, in November, 1886, the intendent presented his report. [It was not published 
present superintendent of schools appointed as his with the superintendent’s report, but appears to have 
deputy Mr. Hf. W. Philbrook, a young lawyer who been submitted to the school directors: for (we de- 
had formerly been a teacher in the Boys’ High pend upon the newspaper reports of the meetings of 
School, and for several years a member of the Board the board) they at once expressed the opinion that 
of Examination, and had continued to take a good) Mr, Philbrook had deliberately placed himself in an 
deal of interest in school matters. The superintend- | attitude of bhostihty to. the board, had insulted the 
ent and his deputy were of different political party. management of the*department, and had properly 
from the majority of the Board of Education, and toa laid hiniself liable to removal from his position. The 
certain extent from each other, as Mr. Philbrookthad deputy superintendent, however, is not under the 
been active in one of the non-partisan movements of jurisdiction of the Board of Education, but responsible 
that year. This political difference, however, seemsto only to the superintendent. The suggestion was 
have played no part in what followed; and as Mr. made (we still depend on the newspaper reports) that 
Philbrook was perfectly outspoken in his views about. his resignation be indirectly compelled) by withhold- 


school government, it is fair to ~presume that the | ing his.salary ; but. this was not done. © A good deal 


superintendent appointed him with full knowledge of clashing took place at the meetings, in which Mr. 


of these, and was himself in general accord with them, —Philbrook, so far at least as any active backing was 
About the time of his appointment, Mr. Philbrook concerned, stood alone against the denunciation of 
Was one of a number of men and women who ad- the board. The only full newspaper reports of the 
dressed the educational committee of the Board of | meetings printed were in agreement with the position 
Freeholders, and he then expounded with entire of the board, and described the deputy superintend- 
frankness the same views he has since expressed. It. ent’s attitude as entirely ineffective and ridiculous. 
is essential to any fair and colorless statement of the About the end of November, also, certain rumors 


facts to add that Mr. Philbrook had been known on discreditable to Mr. Philbrook’s official honesty ap- . 


all sides as a good citizen and honorable man—in peared in the same paper, but were not followed up. 
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Immediately thereafter, Mr. Philbrook himself printed 
the suppressed report, stating ina preface that he did 
soon account of these rumors. Its publication caused 
increased antagonism between him and the board, 
and in January the superintendent requested. his res- 
ignation, without assigning a specific reason. Mr. 
Philbrook refused to resign unless he were given spe- 
cific reasons in writing ; and on January oth was dis- 
missed without any statement of cause. Both he and 
members of the school board said to an. interviewer 
the next. day that the dismissal was on account of the 
report, and that the directors had urged it upon the 
superintendent. We believe the foregoing will be 
accepted as a bald and literal narration of the external 
facts of the matter, as drawn. from sources perfectly 
open to every one. The signiticance thereof, every 
one will. see, depends upon the contents of the sup- 
pressed report. . These are not easily accessible to 
every one, for we believe no. newspaper has given 


even a-summary of them, and a pamphlet report, 


printed privately, cannot at best reach the public 


very generally. Its therefore essential to.any under- 
standing of the episode that we give a summary of the 
contents of this pamphlet, and’ this we can do. most 
fairly by extracts. The whole would: occupy about 
fourteen pages of the OVERLAND inthe present type 3 
but we can give tts leading. points verbatim, except 
foromissions, the longer of which are indicated, -and 
all of which are purely for the sake of condensation, 


and affect no essential of meaning or even of spirit. 


AKRTER a bricfsummary of the attendance upon the 
schools. during the year, the report premises that 
allagree inthe wish to maintain and improve 
the schools,-and: that sa hecessary step to this 15 to 
recognize “in what their excellence essentially con- 
sists, what constitutes their defects, and the causes 
of these defects, and the way to remove them. 
Hence this. report. 1t proceeds: 

far as my observation has vone, have found 
that a school consists essentially of pupils and teach- 
ers, and-of nothing else, and that the essential work 
ofa school is that. of the pupils in pursuing their 


studies, and that of the teacher’in teaching. Every- 


thing else about a school seems to ‘consist merely i 
conveniences and conditions constituting the -envi- 
ronment in which the pupils andthe teachers carry 
on this work. . But mere-conveniences, desirable as 
they are, are of secondary importance. There have 
been admirable schools without conveniences — In 
garrets, in barns, even with no better inclosure than 
a hedge. There have been wretched schools amid 
The element preem1- 


nently necessary to: make a vood school seeurs to be 


all the CONS entences. 


a good teacher. It is a mere truism to any 
intelligent person who tests it: by his. own school 
experience. . President Garheld, when he said : 
‘Give mea log eabin. with one room in it, and a 


bench with Mark Hopkins on one end of it and me 


on the other, and that would be a college good 


enough for me,” declared the same thing. . 
And of all the excellent teachers in these schools, as 
indeed of all excellent teachers. I have ever known, 
I have noticed that they are well educated and under- 
stand thoroughly the subjects they teach; that they 
have the knack of teaching; and that they are per- 
sons of integrity of character. And there seems to be 
nothing else at all comparable with these qualities, 
and nothing else — except pupils — really necessary 
to constitute an excellent teacher. Generally through- 
out the schools the methods of teaching followed by 
such teachers are of infinite ditlerence and variety, 
the best teachers continually varying their methods, 
as the occasion and the individuality of the pupil 


‘seem to require. This, too, I have always noticed 


of the best teachers everywhere. .. The knack 
of teaching seems also to improve with the general 
power of the entire intellect. Nor do the best teach- 
ers in these schools pretend that there is anything 
mysterious or occult in their methods of teaching, nor 
have I ever known the best teachers to do so any- 
where. All there really seems to be about it is that 
they are well educated, have aptitude for teaching, 
have integrity of character, and that they allow their 
pupils to develop and make them learn.” 

‘© And in these schools, as indeed in all schools I 
have ever known, I have observed that the one essen- 
tial convenience on which the best teaching depends 
isan environment of freedom for the teacher. 
Teachers can be and ought to be held responsible for 
results ; they must be given safety and freedom in 
their choicé of methods 

‘¢ There are other conveniences highly desirable for 

these schools. A very important one is a course of 
study. Good school buildings and furniture are also 
very desirable ; but these are of less importance, and 
their deticiencies being continually béfore the eyes of 
all, do not so much require special’mention. . 
Where a school is so large as-to need the services of 
more than one teacher, then it 1s a most necessary 
convenience to put into the hands of one person such 
incidental. functions of .the teacher as concern the 
entire group of cla§ses or the entire school. 
The principal or, as he is called by law, the *prin- 
cipal teacher,’ to. whom) these incidental functions 
are assigned, is therefore by no means the superior 
of the other teachers.” 

Along with the very great confidence in th pub- 
lic schools of San Francisco. there exists, as 1s well 
known, a very general impression that they are not 
doing what can fairly be, and ought to be. required 
of them. The impression, too, is very general that 
their shortcomings are somehow due to wrong admin- 


Indeed the 


very fact of having been a school director seems 


istration. by the school officers. 


growing to be, if unexplained, rather a circumstance 
against a man, According to my observa- 
tion, both these popular impressions are well founded, 
Ideas of a sort quite different from those hereinbefore 


set forth have beset the officials to whose care these 
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schools are committed. . .... For carrying on these 
schools there is annually collected from the taxpay- 
ers and annually disbursed a school fund of nearly 
a million dollars... . Partly, no doubt, from 
this, partly, no doubt, from vanity, the desire to be 
seen and heard, there have come forward, as the pub- 
lic school funds have grown, many aggressive persons 
—most of them of very inferior education — loudly 
and persistently, and with mutual encouragement, pro- 


claiming that there is something to be done about.2 


public school different from and greatly superior to 
teaching. These people have almost invariably 
been public school teachers,.and still act as such 
when they can find nothing that pays better. Dut to 
indicate their superiority to mere teachers, they call 
themselves * educators.” These ‘educators’ have 
seized upon the commonaxioms of method and-man- 
agement always spontaneously recognized in every 
good school, and have set them forth as constituting 
a newly discovered mystery, calling for the high pro- 
fession of “educator. And these people claim that 
the real essence of their mystery cannot be embodied 
in language, but requires their personal presence and 
authority about the schools. And there.has 
been and is being more extensively built up over 
the public schools a complicated and ctimbersume 
system, furnishing high salaried positions for the 
‘educators: © And this leaves so. much less 
money with which, by good salaries, to attract the 
best teachers. also leaves so much theless money 
with Which to maintain the higher schools... But the 
*educators” mist-also have something to Jo — some- 
thing with a large look about it. They. therefore go 
about the schools interfering’ with -the teaching 

coercing the teachers mito, some set method of teéach- 
Ing — stopping the teachers in their work, and ‘exem- 
plifying before their classes best ometheods. of 
teaching. [t is Very easy for Any aggressive person, 
faiihar: with the ways of a school and backed. by 
authority, to-show off fora short time, before 
composed of school children, very. soccrously in 
methods of teaching, and especially so when no re- 
sponsiliity as incurred, very natural, 
too, forthe pupils tointer from this display that ther 


teacher is somehow an inferior being, but -whatevalu 


able meentive this wives thenmin: their studies hav. 
not vet been able to discover. ”’ 
sthe in n ators. ..has reise 
the ckemand { west teachers has stead] fallen 
ott Phe Sedticatof does mot the presence 
great ti And.amon® the School eft) 
-the wea Is that anvlbody wh any 
to serve.as teachel that: the. iemecly for 


poor schools is to increase the number. ane the sala- 
ries the educa Ors. 

“With the ‘educator ~ fear come is 
even spoken of with approval as.a state of mind:-to 


be desired mn the teacher. \ ery CPO TI rally 


among the teachers, the constrained manner, the 


anxiety to find out what your opinions are before 
expressing theirs, and then either silence or the ex- 
pression of only concurring ones in return, the effort 
to create an immediately favorable impression by 
show, . these and many similar indications 
are noficeable when in the presence of the school of- 
ficial, and especially in that of the ‘educator.’ All 
this may be as incense to the. nostrils of the ‘ educa- 
tor, but-to me it is painful, 

‘*Qne of the practices tending to introduce the 
spirit of- subordinates is that of the enforced transfer 
of teachers. © Outright dismissal, or the threat of it, 
was the practice formerly more but that 
has fallen into disuse since the decision of the Supe- 
rior Court that the dismissal of a> teacher without 
cause and maliciously carries with it personal habilt- 
ty. in damages ‘for so doing. A ‘teacher, 
when once transferred to a school or class which can 
be discontinued by consolidation, can. then be law- 
fully dismissed by eonsolidation of the class or the 
school, even by a. consolidation. merely. temporary. 
This enforced transfer now seems to be employed: as 
a means of punishing even the best teachers for * in- 
subordination,’ -or having an’ ‘insubordinate spirit,’ 
otfenses so vague that-they readily include every free 
expresston ol facts or opinions hostile to the system 
of the: “educator. .... very.inferior teacher 
remains school until: complaints become-so -ur- 
gent that she Gan-be retained there no longer. | She 
Is then transferred to another school distant part 
of the city. And so-oon, again and again. There 
are many sich teachers in these schools. . This busi- 
ness of transfer keeps them there. 

“In the Boys’ High School there area few teach 
ers set aliove the others inorank and pay styled 
‘heads. of departments... And while :this report is 
being written, it has been determined to. establish 
similar -*heids. of departments ‘in High 
School, the only reason havecheard. assigned 
* because an. army whas lheatenants.. But the 
work of teachers is mn Mo respect like that.of privates 
In PFhereis nothine for heads of 
departments the high schools to do except toteach 
their classes just-as they would if they were only platn, 
common teachers... They cannot interfere with the 
teaching of their associates without doing mischief. A 
teacher who cannot take hiscor her class through. its 
properly allotted part of the course of study is not tit 
for the position. of teacher... The: principal. of 
her of 
that. school, and neither high’ school: is se large but 


that 1 


each high school as ‘really ‘the principal tea 
he prineipal. should: be amply sufticient to per- 
form.the duties of his position.” 

** This tenden y to degrade the position of teacher 
is nowhere more evident than in the network of rules 
for the government of teachers...) The excel- 


lence of private schools and private instruction of all 


grades the world over depends upon the excellence of 
the teachers. Why should it be ditterent in the pub- 
lic schools ?. In private schools and private instruction 


| 
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the world over, freedom in methods is alwaysessential 
to excellencein the teacher. Why should it be differ- 
entin the public schools? In private schools and private 
instruction everywhere the remedy for an incompetent 
teacher is dismissal and selection of a better, and 
there no one would ever think of making an incom- 
petent teacher a good one merely by inspecting him 
or stampeding him. Why should it: be different im 
the public schools ?. Is this city, this State, and this 
nation. so destitute of capable, honorable, and edu- 
cated men and women as to make it impossible to 
get such as teachers in these schools ? — that it is 
really necessary to finspeet and terrorize.the teach- 
ers of these schools into the attitude of cringing sub- 
ordinates 2? 

A very necessary convenience ina large school 
or group of schools, and one which the. Board. of 
Education is by law specially charged with providing, 
is a definite course of study. It has always seemed 
to me that in preparing’ a course of study, teachers 
and others who have much observed the progress of 
children and youth as students can be very advan- 
tageously consulted in determining the order in which 
the subjects shall be introduced and the time to be 
devoted toveach subject. [t has also seemed to me 
that those best titted to select the subject-matter of a 
course) of study are — not teachers, nor yet. even 
“educators, but. well educated people of mature 
age who have had: considerable opportunity for obser- 
vation and thought, and yvet-have been brought much 
intoclose contact with the various activities of grown 
men and women. — indeed, Just such people as those 
of whom the Board-of Fducation.ought to consist. 

“Very generally courses of study so selected and 
prepared have recognized. that one of the main pur- 
poses to be subserved school is that of a mental 
gymnasium. The brain is not. considered mere 
tool-chest to-be filled with useful implements, nor a 
mere calculating machine for the counting: room, any 
more than is a human being a mere mechanism for 
manufacturing. bread and butter and clothing, or for 
coining money ;.but the brain is considered as an-or- 
gan Which-grows, and develops, and improves in qual- 
ity iIn-ways very similar to these.in which the muscu- 
lar system does. “And andeed, as‘every well informed 
person Knows, study, and even hard study, long 
as it carnied on without worry and with proper 
care for rest and physical ‘exercise, is a pursuit most 
highly. conducive to health. strengthens and 
proves the quality of the brain —and> by this: intlu- 
ence upon. the brarn, the greatest of the nerve centers, 
it strengthens and improves the entire nervous-sys- 


tem, which, after all, is the controlling: part of the 


being. And do we not see all over the world that 
the health of@rain-workers is good, and:-that in their 
families Mngevky is great and increasing. ? 
And, pray, why should. a- child his - head 
crammed. as soon possible with: methods -of busi- 
iness, and then be hurried off to work 2 Why should 
a child not be allowed to grow, and be helped to 


grow as fully as possible, mentally and physically, un- 
til he or she reaches maturity ? In raising horses the 
greatest care is taken to allow them to grow and to 
help them grow unul maturity, anda valuable horse 
would not be put to work until he has his growth. Isa 
human being less valuable thana horse ? Such courses 
of study very generally recognize, too, that it is best 
for the pupil to understand and comprehend as fully 
as possible such studies as he pursues — that, for in- 
stance, mathematics in all its branches is a subject 
far more for the reason than for the memory — and 
that, as it is best for the human being to be superior 
to the particular business or profession in which he 
may engage, therefore the study of the subjects of the 
course should not be bound down. to so narrow a 
scope. as that of mere drills on points most likely to 
be immediately used in business In fine, such 
courses of study generally assume that neither the 
pupils nor the teachers of the schools are imbeciles, 
or unusually weak-minded, or mere pawns on a 
chess-board, but that they are about such as average 
Americans are generally supposed to. be. 

* But the practical educators under whose coun- 
sels the last years course of study of these schools 
was framed, were shackled by no such ideas. | That 
course of study proposed to take no risk whatever 
with the teachers, but throughout. assumed them, 
principals as well the rest, to be consummate block- 
heads, and therefore laid down for them in plain, 
easy words, with strict injunctions to obedience, the 
fullest details of the manner in which to do this, that, 
and the other, which any teacher fit to be tolerated 
as such for-a week understands too well even to dis- 
cuss. forthe pupils; the course of study 
proposed to take the very minimum of risk with them, 
but assumed all those in the primary and grammar 
grades to have been foreordained as mere hewers of 
woodand drawers of water, and clearly showed its sus 
picion that those in-the high schools were no better. 
As an instance, in-arithmetic throughout the. course 
the vreatest stress was laid upon drills in the rapid 
addiuonof columns of numbers by units, by tens, and 
by hundreds, because, forsooth, accountants are very 
expert in-that; and on. the ground that in’ business 
computations. concrete numbers are very commonly 
used. the teachers: were forlndden to allow their 


pupids to usec any number without. designating it, 


both in writing and in speaking, as so many cows Or 
horses. or pounds of tobacco or other mater! 1, as if 
it were the policy toveradicate from the minds of the 
pupils all power of abstract computation or thought. 
There were. good features ‘in. the course of. study ; 
but throughout no Importance was: attached to the 
growth or cultivauon of the mind, or to the value of 
study or the love of study. “The schools were treated 
rather as dispensaries of information assumed to be 
of most immediate utility in business, . . the 
main purpose apparently. being to fit the pupils: for 
Positions as subordinate clerks or employees to pro- 


vide capitalists with trained servants. a 


‘* There is a notion entertained by many, that a 
very serious fault of the schools, particularly the high 
schools, has been over-education. Hig- 
ginson, in a recent article, speaks of. this. notion as 
‘the myth of the idle graduate,’ and as. but another 
instance of the truth of Goethe’s saying that it is only 
needful to repeat a thing often enough and every- 
body will end by beheving it. Mr. Tligginson 
points out that of all who have advocated’ this 
notion, no one has offered to support it. by any show 
of comparative statistics, and that ’so far as statistics 
bearing upon the subject have been collected, they 
very strongly tend to show its fallacy. . . . But 
it is easy to see how this notion has gained credence. 
Among the people who have lost their grip and have 
become more or less a burden to the world, we here 
and. there see a graduate of the most. advanced 
schools ; for after all education only improves, and 
cannot entirely take the place of the precaution of 
being born with a good physical and mental consti- 
tution, But we expect so much of the graduates of 
the higher schools that those. who disappoint. us 
attract our attention far more than the fact, equally 
manifest, that the great. body of highty educated 
graduates are in every field of. work or “business 
people greatly superior even in practical usefulness. 
We also notice now and then a bad man named 
Smith, but the Smiths are generally very excellent 
people. We don’t jump to the conclusion that the 
name Smith has.a vicious influence on its wearer; 
and this, no doubt, partly because there seems no 
mystery about the name Smith, and partly because 
we have no occasion to be jealous of the Smiths. 
But the uneducated or poorly educated does see the 
advantage of higher education, and yet the nature of 
the advantage is something to which he is blind 
[fis lack of training incuees him to generalize hastily. 
Prominent to his notice are the instances which most 
cause remark. Moreover the higher education is not 
the article he has to sell. Especially-if he aspires 
to be an educator, it is only “human nature for him 
to depreciate the higher education. . Such) people 
have been among the loudest to charge our high 
schools with not being practical. 

* A few years ago the hich schools of San Frarcisco 
would have compared favorably with any in the Uni- 
ted States. ‘he Boys High School indeed 
famous all over the United States for the scholarship 


graduates of both the high 


of its. gratluates. The 
schools themselves seem to be the best refutation 
of the that the high schools are. not. practical. 

Itseems.to me thatall those men very clearly 
show in their standing in the business or professions 
in Which they are engaged, and in their personal 
bearing, marks of the great value of higher education. 
I have also been informed by what seemed to me 
good authority, that the best business men of. this 
city Very generally preferred to employ in their busi- 


ness young men just graduatea from that school, 


though untrained in the methods of business, rather 
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than graduates of business colleges. But during the 
last three or four years the ‘educators’ preached 
loudly and persistently to. pupils and parents, and 
especially to the Board of Education. that the high 
schools were not practical, and that the pupils there 


were being shamefvlly treated in the way of educa-- 


tion. The Boys’ High School was particularly con- 
demned, Its very existence. was threatened. Fora 
time a business school, under a separate head, was 
set up init. In many waysa hostile feeling was man- 
ifested toward it by the school officials Inthe Girls’ 
High School the course of study was cut down, Coin- 
cidently with this ery that the high schools were not 
practical, the scholarship in both schools very greatly 
deteriorated. And, whatever was the cause or com- 
bination of causes, the Boys’ High School was cer- 
tainly in a most unsatisfactory condition at the begin- 
ning of the last school year. Since that time it has, 
believe, been: steadily recovering.* ...... Thére 
is no doubt that some supervision of schools is proper 
and even necessary. There can be no doubt that 
certain tendencies exist to which a demand for more 
practical subjects in the course of study is a valuable 
corrective. But the ‘educators’ have indulged in 
these things too freely.” 

** The chief cattse of the shortcomings of the public 
schools is in my opinion that they -have been stran- 
gled by that Old Man of the Sea, the ‘educator.’ . 

There have been times when the public schools 
of San Francisco were proud. to have anybody look 
at them, and yet the teachers were free in. their 
methods, and no cry was heard that they needed to 
be ‘more thoroughly inspected,” In those days there 
existed a policy of seeking the very best teachers. If 
it became known that there was in the-city and unem- 
ployed in the public schools a superior teacher, school 
directors would seek an interview, @nd unsolicited 
offer a position in these schools. [If any one questions 
this, let him inquire of those most: familiar with the 
history of the public schools of San Irancisco.. But 
for several years teachers have: not: been sought at 
all. The position of teacher has been 
and is being, by the theories of self-styled * educa- 
tors, so-belittled and degraded as to deprive. good 
teachers of the freedom necessary to the. proper per- 
formance of their duties, and to. make it-scem unim- 
portant to select or retarn the best teachers. 
Look through the late school reports and’ you will 
see there, along with this den.and for ‘ more thor- 
ough inspection’ of the -teachers, the doctrine that 
Incompetent teachers can be made competent — and 
that this is to be done by having. all the teachers: put 
into leading-strings, and by having all-the details of 
their methods. preseribed to them —in-short, by hav- 
ing all the teachers * more thoroughly: inspected.’ 

You will tind the doetrine declared: that no 
person who is not a ‘practical educator’ is fit) to 
make. out ‘a course of pray, 
who is the * practical educator and natural psycholo- 
gist?) Would it not be well to invite the gentleman 
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to show his credentials! Has any Seybert Commis- 
sion ever inspected 
‘©The best of men, when dealfng with the public 
schools, have been impressed with this claim. 
». Having little leisure for observation or thought, 
they have accepted the doctrine that public school 
management is a profound mystery understood only 
by the noisy ‘ educator,’ and that it is not. tmportant 
who Is teacher, the great things being system and a 
net-work of rules of method, and ‘ more. thorough 
inspection of the teachers, things all of which, as it 


‘ 


happens, only these noisy ‘educators’ have to sell. 
School directors. have practically. abdicated their 
functions to such ideas as- these.” 

‘Ts there, then, in the management of the public 
schools anv mystery so abstruse as not to be under- 
stood. .as readily. and fully by or linarily intelligent 
and fairly educated American men and women as by 
any body elsé?.... . Hlow about. building. or 
repairing the school houses No one. questions the 
ability. of average citizens: to manage that. Hlow 
about the hiring of janitors, mechanics, and laborers ? 
There seems. nothing abstruse. about. that. Plow 
about making. the course.of. study 2 . That. has. been 
considered.* How about: selecting the right persons 
as. teachers ? Scholarship, good breeding, 
integrity, and force character, are’ things «which 
avérage American citizens can detect: about as well 
as any body, and when a young man or woman has 
these, he or she is about as safe a person to give a 
trial as anybody. There, too, are the normal school 
graduates. What are they for but to show what they 
can do as teachers ? . And when teachers are 
chosen and are at work, what more is to be done ? 
This is where, we are told, the mystery of -public 
school management holds its court. But that point 
has already been considered. “Teachers need, at the 
very least, to be let alone, to be left free in the details 
of their work, and to be judged by the results: they 
accomplish. . Now, Is it not easy enough to let teach- 
ers alone 2. Does it need any specialist: to manage 
that ?”’ 

“ The educators,’ \however, claim to refute all this 
by pointing out that other large cities of the United 
States have complicated public ‘school systems, in 
which the teachers are lowest in rank and are bound 


about with rules, and inspected, and directed, and kept 
‘in strict subordination by corps of high-salaried. offi- 


cials. It may be conceded that other large cities of 
the United States do at least show a strong tendency 
toward just such systems. There are also large pub- 
lic school funds in all those cities. ‘ Wheresoever 
the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together.” There are boodle aldermen, too, in-some 
of those cities ; and in all of them, along with their 
growth, so many and ‘so serious corruptions have 
grown up that it has become one of the gravest prob- 
lems of the people of the United States how to gov- 
ern their large cities.” 

‘¢ All these conclusions are set forth very clearly in 


those laws which every officer is, before taking 
othce, required to solemnly pledge himself to sup- 
port. by these laws the management of the public 
schools of San Francisco is vested in a Board of 
Education consisting of twelve school directors. . . . 
But the Board of Education is not authorized to 
employ any person higher in rank or authority than 
the teacher, or any person to stand around and watch 
over incompetent teachers for the purpose of | ceping 
them in their positions. . . There are also a super- 
intendent of schools and a deputy superintendent 
of schools. It is noticeable that these officers 
have no authority to dictate to the teachers the man- 
ner of performing their duties, but only * to counsel 
and advise the teachers, to act as the exccutive 
of the school laws, rules, and reetlations, to observe, 
and to report and recommend, . The functions 
assumed: by the school cticers, ane particularly by 
the board of Edueati its members, have, how- 
ever, come to be very astuterably in’excess of what 
is laid- down in the law. Varrous. causes have 
to: this. One of these is the characteristic: of 
human nature expressed in the old maxim that every 
court will, if allowed to do so, extend its own juris- 
diction —a characteristic none the less hikely to be 
manifested where there Is administrative authority 
which deals mainly with school children and their 
teachers, and when nearly all those teachers are of 
the gentler sex. Another is that the best teachers 
are generally unassuming persons, while the aggres- 
sive ‘educator’ at once assails each new set of school 
directors, and sets them in pursuit of his doctrines. 
San Francisco does not so much needa better school 
law as to have the law now existing better obeyed. 
: Such a change might be effected by extend- 
ing the term of office of the school directors to four 
or even to six years, thus giving them better oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the duties of the 
office. Half ora third of their number might be 
elected every two years, that,. by the choice. of a 
smaller number at. each election, public attention 
might be more concenjrated and thereby: have more 
influence in obtaining the election of the best persons. 
Some provision ought also to be introduced to bring 
about more prompt and sure payment of the teach- 
ers’ salaries. The evils of political corruption are 
easily understood, and. therefore easily removed, 
whenever their removal is really desired.” 

‘€ And it is hereby recommended for all school offi- 
cers, and particularly for the Board of Education: 

they do everything possible to provide 
for the public schools of San Francisco the very best 
teachers that can be had; that wherever a vacancy 
occurs, or an additional school or class is established, 
the very best teacher that can possibly be had, be 
placed. 

‘*2. That they furnish for these schools, as fully 
as possible, conveniences for the best teaching; and 
that the very first of these conveniences shall be an 
environment of freedom, safety, and respect for the 
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teachers. That teachers unworthy such a conven- question is, Does the emergency call for this ‘* new 
departure’ on the part of the Board? Doctor 


ience be-—-in some decent. manner ——replaced by 
those who are worthy of it. And, 
That, beside the two things above recom- 


3: 
mended, they do nothing at all.” 


[t should perhaps be explained that several persons 
are employed by the school department under the 
Of their quality and ‘conduct 


title of. inspectors.” 
It will be 


the OVERLAND has no direct knowledge. 
evident with this word of explanation, that it ds 
against this institution and against the school direc; 
tors only as upholding it, that the report above sum- 
marized is directed. From the results of the presen- 
tation of the report it is however evident that the 
directors accept the inspectors’ case against Mr. Phil- 
brook as their own. we write,.the Superior 
Court has rendered a decision contirming one of Mr. 
Philbrook’s positions, and denying the Board of Edu- 
cation the power of arbitrary transfer in the case of 
Miss Kennedy. 


appeal the case. 


Good Omens. 
vo. 
hiGHr lucky omens! cheer the Hindu’s day 
Whom fortune loves : a cow with brindled hide, 
A sleeping pool, the sun, a man whose pride 
Is in his wealth, a prince, a fakir gray, 
One giving rice with generous hand away ; 
And crowning all, dark-haired and shining-eyed, 
A beauteous woman. Joy shall seek his side 
With happiness and peace. His foot shall 
To me it-ls. no task 


stray 
In pleasant paths. 

To trust completely inthis Orient creed ; 
lor IT have partly tried and found it. true. 

Nay, not eight-omens ; only one I ask. 

The last alone can. make me glad indeed :— 
My happy days are when [I meet with: you. 
Charles S. Greene, 


Iedwin Arnolds India Revisited. 


The A.B. C.F. M. Imperium in Imperio. 


OVERLAND: The two main_ points. in 
my communication in the December OVERLAND are 
uncontradicted in Doctor Molbrook’s reply. These 
points are > 

Firrst,. That the 


censorship of. its own, In disparagement. of the Con- 


American Board has set up 
gregational system. 

Ve That its missionaries are to be allowed 
less liberty of thought: than. ministers who: stay 


nt. 
at 
home. 

The argument of Doctor Holbrook. virtually con- 
cedes these points, but tries to show that the emer- 
gency Was such as to justify thesé stringent and un- 
Congregational measures... The: brilliant. rhetoric of 
Doctor Storrs cannot hide these main points. The 


We understand. that the board will - 


Storrs’s opinion is entitled to respectful consideration; 


but it is the opinion of one man, who has not yet proved 
himself wiser than his predecessoy, Doctor Mark Hop- 
kins. Doctor Holbrook tries to draw the authority of 
Doctor Hopkins over to the ultra-conservative side. 
He cannot have that name. Doctor Hopkins. dis- 
tinctly proposed in the case of Congregational candi- 
dates, that theological questions should be referred 
to ordaining Councils. This is precisely what. the 
minority asked for and were denied at Springtield. 
If Doctor Hopkins declared that he would not vote 
for a candidate who held the doctrine in questton” 
as a carcinal doctrine, to put it foremost in preach- 
than was said) by Professor 


ing, that more 
Doctor Holbrook 


Fisher and others of the tninority. 
might as well claim Professor Fisher as Doctor Hop- 
kins. 

But Doctor N.G. Clark is timidly claimed, also, 
for the Alden policy. He * 
that he would not favorsuch an appointment.” The 


is reported to have said 


same: remark applies as in the respect. of Doctor 
Hopkins. . But let us see how Doctor Clark really 
feels abouc the action of the Board at Springfield. 
In a letter to the Christian, Union, deprecating: the 
withholding of contributions, hesays: I can sym- 
pathize with the sense of. injustice that. rankles in 
many a heart that has hitherto: been loyal to the 
cause. ** The strange misapprehensions of good 
men, which were not to be cleared up at Springtield 
by the calin, judicial statements of George P. Fisher, 
or by the eloquence of George Leon Walker, will 
not always continue.” Again he says, *t As Foreign 
Secretary, [-have never asked. mission-or a: mis- 
sionary for.an opinion on issues here.” It is easy to 


see what Poctor Clark thinks of the Board’s new 


departure. 

Would 
quarters as to the liberty to be allowed to foreign mis- 
ago ina 


Doctor Tlolbrook. like names from head- 


sionaries 2° Here is what awas: said 


report signed by Rufus Anderson, David Greene, Se- 


years 


lah B. Treat, and: approved by.a former Prudential 
Committee Men must be free and feel that they 
are free, Of all gospel ministers the missionary among 
the heathen most needs.to have his mind and spirit 
erect, and to feel that.all good men are his brethren. 
This is necessary to the unity, peace, order, and eff- 
ciency of every mission. The law of liberty is an 
all-pervading Jaw in Christ’s kingdom.” 

In the interest of truth and fair. dealing, of fair 
dealing for the sake of truth, I am willing to stand 
with Mark Hopkins and Selah b. Treat, and with 
the able minority. who were overborne at Springfield 
by prejudiceand ‘* strange misapprehensions,” 

[ should. hardly have troubled the readers of the 
OVERLAND with this rejoinder, except for the sake 
of saying an additional word to. some well-meaning 
There is a lesson 


champions Of so-called orthodoxy. 
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for them in the unhappy attitude taken by the Board. 
In all seriousness they need to be told that they are 
in danger of doing irreparable mischief to the cause 
they love best. The Christian young men of our day 
are many of them seeking relief from the older con- 
struction of church creeds. There is a general fer- 
ment of religious thought : religious young men share 
the inquiring spirit of the time. If they are manly 
thinkers, they cannot choke inquiry, nor run blindly 
in the old paths. One of the things hard to be ac- 
cepted, though formerly ‘unquestioned, is the dogma 
of eternal suffering as a punishment for all the unen- 
lightened heathen. | From. the days of John Foster 
many cevout. Christians have stood aghast at. this 
sweeping, tremendous doom. | Few hold the belief 
now to the same extreme. Some find relief in one 
possibility, some in another. ** Additional. immor- 
tality’ is the relieving hypothesis of some English 
divines ; and among British Congregationalists: Doc- 
tor R. W. Dale is in good fellowship. Most of the 
‘majority doctors at Springtield tind relief in sup- 
posing that a moral readiness to receive Christ is ac- 
counted to. many heathen for righteousness, though 
they never hear of him in this world. » This isa 
‘larger hope” than was deemed permissible when 
the American Board was founded. Now comes an- 
other hypothesis, coupled with the name of our.oldest 
theological seminary, of a. possible probation here- 
after for such as never have the evangel here. not 
held as a dogma, [tis only-a hope to fall back upon 
when one is staggered at the old, relentless belief. It 
is possible to give such an hypothesis an unwarranted 
prominence, But so far-as appears, the candidates 
rejected by Doctor Alden are not at all: -§* cranks” : 
they really come under Doctor Storrs’s specification 
of those who *‘ leave the whole momentous matter in 
the hands of Him who, as Judge of all the earth, will 
do rightin wisdom and love.” Such,. Doctor Storrs’ 
says, may be commissioned by the Board. They do 
not preach this hypothesis as a cardinal doctrine, nor 
as a doctrine at-all. They did not tlaunt it in- the 
face of the: Prudential committee... But when Doctor 


Alden applied his corkscrew, viz, an extra article of 


his creed, (and one rejected by the national creed 
comuission), then he found in them tnis form of the 
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larger hope. It lay quiet in their hearts, but it was 
therr refuge from conclusions that appalled them. 
The injustice of the majority. was in Insisting that 
this was a bold and defiant doctrine, recklessly per- 
versive of the gospel of Christ. Over and over again 
men with this latent hope had been installed in 
prominent pastorates at home, because it was found 
that they were. devoted and efficient workers in the 
Master’s vineyard. In Christian spirit they suffer 


nothing in. comparison with the most ‘f orthodox.” 
That they ae orthodox, who will take it on himself 
to deny, fresh from re-reading Matthew xxv.? 

The suspicious, unsympathetic, denunciatory pol- 
icy of the hyper-orthodox has much to answer for in 
repelling honest-minded men from church fellowship, 
It has kept promising church members out of the gos- 
pel ministry. And those who enter the ministry are 
now, it seems, to be told that they are fit only for 
certain forms of ministerial service. ‘* Stand. by, for 
I am holier than thou.” 

It is all a mistake to try to put fetters on our 
young preachers at home or abroad. If they are to 
be worth anything to the church, if they are to be 
equipped for the great battle with materialism and 
skepticism, they ‘f must be free.”’ They must be not 
merely allowed, but encouraged, to think for them- 
selves. [fany goplaimly out of evangelical bounds, 
of course they part company with their brethren; 
but within those bounds it Is folly to reject or to 
brand them. ‘* In essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, 
liberty ; in all things, charity.” 

Christian tolerance is one of the needs of the time ; 
the wisdom to see who is, and. who is not, heartily 
on. the side. of Christian truth and imbued with 
Christian love... Few of the minority at Springtield 
indorsed the so-called Andover hypothesis. The 
writer of this. protest does not indorse it: but he 
believes, with that minority, ‘that it is unjust and sui- 
cidal to set-up a spiritual in imperto to tie 
the handsand padlock the lips of those who go forth 
in Christ’s name to win the nations to Tim. 

** Master, we saw one casting out demons in thy 
name ; and we forbade him, because he followeth not 
with us. But Jesus said unto him, Forbid him not: 
for he that is not against you is for you.” 

Martin Kell 

BERKELEY, January, F888. 
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An Old Friesic Grammar:.! 


(;ermanicus (B,C. 13) found a tribe, called by the 
Romans /r7s77, dwelling on. the northwest coast. of 
Germany beween the Khine and the Ems. Near them 

1\ Grammar. of the Old Friesic Language. By Adley 
Ht. Cummins, A.M. Second Edition, with Reading- 
book, Glossary, etc. London: Triibner & 1887, 


were the Batavi, Bructeri, and Chauci: north of 
them were the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons. This tribe, 
conquered by Germanicus rebelled successfully A. D. 
28; and although ultimately subdued, was ever rest- 
less under the Roman sway, which in the fall of the 
Empire left these “ wild beggars of the sea” practi- 
cally independent. Like other ocean roamers, they 
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had their share in the Saxon conquest of Britain ; 
and there are in the vulgar dialect of certain portions 
of England traces of Frisian speech — In the seventh 
century, the Frisians came into hostility with the 


Franks ; and after long warfare of wavering success, 


Charlemagne subdued them and gave them a system 
of law (Lex Frisenum). 

When the empire of Charlemagne was. parceled 
among his successors after Fontenay, Frisia was par- 
titioned between Lewis the German and Charles the 
Bald. Subsequently it was overrun by the Normans ; 
but when they abandoned. their conquest, Frisia fell 
into fragments of states which afforded a great degree 
of freedom to the subjects.” Local systems of laws 
grew up in the several districts); and these codes, 
together with some fragments of Christian. instruc- 
tions, are practically all the monuments left of Old 
Friesic, a tongue that reached highest. develop- 
ment in Chaucer's day. 

Friesic, like Angio-Saxon, is.a twig of the Low 
German stock. There modern Iriesic spoken in 
the peninsula surrounded by the Zuyder Zee, and there 
are Friesic dialects in use in the islands of Fohr, Sylt, 
Amrum, Wangerog, and Heligoland. | Necessarily, 
where the Friesic speech is merely a vernacular, lia- 
ble to. corrupt importations from kindred it 
suffers material changes. There’ can no longer be 
said to- be a Friesic literary language. And what we 
may adopt asa language for grammatical purposes can 
be but one of many dialects, just as ‘Tuscan is the 
type of Italian. Max Muller says: ‘* What is, there- 
fore, generally called the Frisian. language, and 
described as such in: Frisian graminars, is in reality 
but one out of many dialects, though no doubt the 
most important.” 

To appreciate fully the wealth and force of our 
English tongue, it would seem only logical to go back 
to the history of each particular language that entered 
into the mixture. There was a time when the scholar 
was interested only in the Latin element. as. it 
appeared in direct draughts from the Roman classics, 
or at second-hand from the French. But not so very 
long ago it occurred to the masters of English instruc- 
tion that some attention was due to the Anglo-Saxon 
side of our mother tongue. . The influence of Anglo- 
Saxon study began to show itselfin current Speech as 
well in a new Vigor as in a return to apt words that 
threatened to become obsolete. ©The same argu- 
ments in favor of Anglo-Saxon study will apply (pos- 
sibly with less force) to the study. Of Friesic, albeit 
the literature that Serves asa menstruzon tor the con- 
veying of the desired knowledge, consisting it 
does of rue expositions of half. savage law, may not 


be very inviting to a mere sentimental student. 
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The first edition of the present work was published 
in 1881, and was reviewed in‘the Cad¢fornian for 
July of that year. It was very favorably receive” by 
the English critics, (See Motes and Queries for July 
16, 1881.) and obtained warm American commenda- 
tion from what we may regard as our then highest 
authority, the poet Longfellow. The work as it was 
originally issued) was but a skeleton as compared 
with the present, which: has been expanded and 
enlarged upon in many interesting points ; and for the 
better aiding of the student, has been provided with 
reading lessons and glossary. 

Anglo-Saxon has of late years been the subject of 
great philological interest in both England and Ger- 
many; while the Friesic tongue, of almost) equal 
interest, has suffered neglect. For Mr. Cummins’s 
work it may be claimed that, apart from certain com- 
parative grammars, it ts. the only guide to a knowl- 
edge of Friesic, and in fact that it is the only complete 


Friesic grammar in any language. 


Two Books about Authors.! 

Two books of biographical sketches of authors are 
in hand, both of them by writers whose names are 
cuarantees that, if the work is a kind of hack work 
—as all such writing must be, —it is hack work of 
the better sort. Mrs. Bolton has attempted the more 
difficult task, for her scheme requires an account of 
the author’s work, and some attempt to characterize 
it. Since she begins with the great) gods of our 
literary pantheon, and uses up her stock of encomium 
on them, she is somewhat embarrassed, on reaching 
the lesser names beyond, lest she should seem to 
damn with faint praise. In the endeavor to avoid 
this her work is a succession of such unmixed eulogy 
that it cloys the reader's taste if. taken continuously. 

Mr. Kideing escaped this difficulty because his work 
treats only of the boyhood of -his authors. This 
enables him to fill his space with amusing incidents 
rather than with eulogy, and makes his work far more 
likely. to be successful with the young ‘people, for 
whom both books are intended. © Both of them. will 
prove inspiring reading to the boy or girl that hopes 
some day to become an author: for they prove again 
what has been proved so many times in American 
life and yet cannot be proved too often, that no. cir- 
cumstances, however adverse,.can- prevent an ambi- 
tlous, industrious, and talented lad from making. his 
way to the upper walks of any profession he may 
choose. 


1 Famous American. Authors.. K. Bolton. 
New York: ‘Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1887. 


The Boyhood of Living Authors. William. 
Rideing. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, . 1887. 
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